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tAtevari^  Departmetit 

RETRIBUTION 


HE  WINDING,  devious  pathway  which  lay  along 
the  mountain's  craggy  side,  stretched  blank  and 
deserted  under  the  bleak  illumination  of  a  fitful 
moon.  Like  some  gigantic  snake  it  seemed,  with 
its  repulsive  body  trailing  warily  in  and  out  among 
the  scrubby  vegetation  covering  the  mountain's 


lower  slope;  and  with  each  successive  convolution  it  pene- 
trated more  deeply  into  the  gloomy  fastness  beneath,  as  though 
stealthily  attempting  to  hide  itself  from  the  eye  of  any  living 
creature.  The  moon,  half  enveloped  in  the  hungry  grasp  of 
a  swiftly  rising  cloud  bank,  leered  evilly  down  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  seek  out  the  desolate  path.  But  in  the  growing 
nocturnal  blackness  the  latter  became  each  moment  more 
securely  hidden. 

Suddenly,  an  ominous  rustle  sounded  from  above  the  path, 
and  within  a  moment  the  fringe  upon  its  upper  side  was  agi- 
tated by  the  cautious  passage  of  a  stooping  figure.  Crouching, 
animal-like,  the  man  listened  intently,  his  head  thrown  sharply 
forward  to  detect  any  overt  noise.  For  perhaps  five  minutes 
he  waited,  immobile,  then  straightened  slowly  and  turning, 
proceeded  carefully  down  the  path  for  a  hundred  yards. 
Coming  to  a  stop  once  more,  he  again  stooped  and  resumed 
his  attitude  of  watchfulness.  Like  a  figure  of  stone,  whose 
outlines  were  scarcely  perceptible  against  the  night,  he  re- 
mained in  tense  alertness.  Finally  assured  of  his  aloofness 
from  sentient  espionage,  he  rose  to  his  full  height  and  walked 
rapidly  down  the  mountain  side. 

A  quick  stab  of  lightning  zig-zagged  across  the  lowering 
sky,  and  a  dull  rumble  of  thunder  growled  along  the  western 
horizon,  as  if  in  muttered  protest.    A  second  and  third  flash 
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cut  the  night,  while  the  attendant  booming  rolled  ponderously- 
after  in  belated  pursuit.  The  man  glanced  apprehensively- 
over  his  shoulder,  and  appreciably  hastened  his  progress.  A 
single  drop  of  rain  splashed  upon  his  neck  in  further  warning 
of  approaching  storm.  He  broke  into  a  trot,  and  regardless  of 
the  noise  of  his  passage,  made  what  speed  he  could,  his  eyes 
searching  intently  for  shelter. 

All  at  once  the  pathway  widened,  while  the  enclosing 
shrubbery  gave  way  to  thick,  rank  grass ;  and  the  runner  found 
himself  in  a  small  meadow,  from  whose  level  surface  he 
judged  himself  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  With  immeasur- 
able relief,  he  discovered  at  the  same  time  the  dim  outlines  of 
a  broad,  low  building.  Moving  cautiously  around  the  latter, 
he  assured  himself  of  its  complete  isolation  and  desertion. 
Then  opening  the  door,  he  entered  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
deluge  of  rain  which  descended  behind  him. 

Upon  examination,  the  structure  proved  to  be  one  of  those 
stables  which  stock-raisers  erect  for  the  protection  of  their 
herds  in  winter.  On  either  side,  a  row  of  stalls  reached  back 
into  the  darkness.  A  strong  odor  of  cattle  dung,  accompanied 
by  the  musty  smell  of  stored  hay,  permeated  the  atmosphere 
and  filled  the  nostrils  of  the  stranger.  Safe  from  the  fury  of, 
the  raging  tempest  without,  the  man  sat  down  at  the  side  of 
the  main  hallway  and  apparently  lost  himself  in  gloomy 
contemplation.  Neither  the  strangeness  of  his  surroundings 
nor  the  tumult  of  the  storm  compelled  his  attention ;  his 
thoughts  were  clearly  introspective.  An  occasional  shiver 
disturbed  his  frame,  as  if  to  indicate  the  fearful  nature  of  his 
reveries ;  and  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  his  forehead,  the  outer 
symbol  of  the  commotion  within.  With  a  fearful,  hissed  im- 
precation he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  pace  swiftly  back 
and  forth  along  the  littered  floor.  So  he  continued,  minute 
after  minute,  until  the  minutes  grew  into  a  half-hour;  and 
the  half  lengthened  into  a  whole  hour.  Without,  the  elements 
raged  with  unabated  fury ;  but  the  lonely,  forsaken  creature 
within  heeded  the  uproar  not  at  all. 
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At  last  there  came  a  lull  in  the  tempest,  while  the  forces 
of  heaven  gathered  themselves  together  for  a  fresh  outburst. 
Upon  the  sudden  quietness  engendered  by  the  momentary 
cessation,  a  murmur  of  voices  broke,  in  company  with  a  con- 
fused stamping  and  snorting  of  horses.  Galvanized  into  a 
fearsome  apothesis  of  appalled  fright,  the  man  rushed  fran- 
tically for  the  ladder  to  the  loft,  and  with  a  convulsive 
outburst  of  agility  fairly  flew  up  the  rungs.  He  threw  himself 
upon  the  floor  above,  and  applying  an  eye  to  a  convenient 
crack,  waited  in  the  nerve-wracked  suspense. 

A  protesting  screech  wavered  through  the  stable  as  the 
door  opened  slowly  on  rusty  hinges.  The  watcher  above  felt 
the  cold  chill  and  dampness  of  the  air  which  swept  in  at  the 
open  portal,  and  penetrated  to  every  corner.  He  shivered 
slightly,  as  if  from  the  ague;  and  at  the  sound  of  the  harsh 
voice  which  followed  close  on  the  opening  of  the  door,  he 
drew  back  in  affright. 

"Well,  boys,  hit's  lucky  I  rickollected  this  here  old  barn 
of  Sam's,  ain't  it?  Come  on  in  an'  le's  git  to  wuk.  Anybody 
got  a  match?" 

A  tiny  flame  thrust  back  the  dark  for  a  moment,  then 
winked  out  in  the  rush  of  air.  The  man  swore  sharply,  irri- 
tably, as  if  from  overdrawn  nerves.  But  a  second  attempt 
met  with  more  success,  and  shortly  an  anemic  blaze  flickered 
in  the  middle  of  the  dirt  floor,  growing  in  strength  and  volume 
as  it  was  fed  with  bits  of  straw  and  cornstalk.  A  plank,  torn 
from  a  stall,  and  broken  by  the  impact  of  a  heavy  foot,  served 
for  fuel ;  and  very  quickly  a  ruddy  glow  was  battling  with  the 
shadows. 

At  a  word  from  the  one  who  had  spoken  first,  the  horses 
were  led  into  the  empty  stalls  and  tied.  One  man,  however, 
did  not  move,  but  stood  at  the  side  of  the  hallway,  with  a 
second  shadowy  figure  close  by.  The  watcher  in  the  loft 
noticed,  with  a  spasmodic  intake  of  breath,  that  the  hands  of 
the  former  were  bound  tightly  behind  his  back;  and  that  his 
distinctly  negroid  face  bore  a  look  of  terrorized  vacuity,  as 
though  his  faculties  were  dazed  by  impending  calamity.  As 
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the  men  gathered  about  the  fire,  the  onlooker  counted  them: 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five;  including  the  two  by  the  wall, 
there  were  seven.  His  overwrought  mind  comprehended  for 
the  first  time  that  they  were  masked  in  white ;  and  that  they 
were  garbed  in  long,  soggy,  white  cloaks  which  swept  the 
ground.  On  the  breast  of  each  was  a  crimson  splotch,  which, 
before  the  rain  had  touched  it  with  liquid  fingers,  had  been  a 
cross,  the  emblem  of  the  dread  Invisible  Empire. 

Without  speech,  the  masked  riders  grouped  themselves  in 
a  semi-circle  about  the  fire ;  and  seemed  to  await  the  pleasure 
of  the  one  who  guarded  the  prisoner.  At  the  touch  of  his 
companion's  hand  on  his  arm,  the  latter  stumbled  forward,  and 
fell  on  his  knees,  his  hand  outstretched  in  pitiable  supplication, 
while  he  chattered  in  agonized  terror : 

nebah  done  it,  suh !  I  nebah  done  it !  Oh,  Gawd  he'p 
dis  niggah  !  Fo'  de  Lawd,  mistuh,  I  nebah  done  it !  I  nebah ! 
I  nebah ! !    I  nebah ! ! !  " 

The  guard  shook  him  roughly,  and  his  rasping  voice  inter- 
rupted the  horrified  pliant. 

"Shet  up,  you  niggah.    We'ah  goin'  tu  find  out 

wheathah  you  done  hit." 

The  negro  desisted  from  his  plea;  but  his  whole  body  shook 
with  terror,  and  his  black  face  twisted  in  fear,  while  rivulets 
of  perspiration  coursed  down  his  glistening  countenance.  The 
spectator  above  half-rose  in  indecision ;  but  his  impulse,  what- 
ever it  was,  proved  to  be  too  weak,  for  he  lowered  himself,  and 
again  applied  an  eye  to  the  crack. 

The  guard,  evidently  the  leader,  stepped  to  one  side  and 
gestured  to  one  of  the  group  across  the  fire. 

"Aw  right,  Noah,"  he  said,  "go  on  an'  tell  hit  jes'  lak  hit 
happened.  Sence  Tom,  an'  Jake,  an'  Matt  hev  jes'  jined  us, 
an'  ain't  heahd  nothin'  'bout  hit  'cept  whut  I  tole  'em  while  we'- 
uz  ridin'  up  from  th'  Fork,  you  mought  as  well  staht  at  th' 
beginnin'.  If  you  fellahs  hed  come  in  earliah  like  I  sent  wo'd, 
we'ud  a  had  this  done,  an'  be'n  gone  long  fo'  now,"  he  added 
accusingly. 
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One  of  the  three  spoke  up  deprecatingly. 

"Aw,  Bud,  we  done  th'  best  we  could.  We  didn't  heah 
'bout  hit  ontil  attah  dahk.  An'  then  we  hed  to  ketch  up  ouah 
bosses  an'  git  out  th'  robes." 

"Nevah  min'.    Go  on,  Noah." 

A  white-robed  figure  moved  sHghtly  forward.  His  step 
lagged,  and  his  body  slouched  listlessly  downward.  His  head, 
half-bowed  on  his  breast,  turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left.  His  whole  attitude  was  one  of  hopeless  and  depressed 
misery.  He  commenced  speaking  in  a  drawling  voice  whose 
individuality  was  lost  in  the  deadened  and  half  inarticulate 
flow  of  words. 

"Wal,"  he  began,  "I  wuz  plowin'  today,  lak  I  genally  do. 
At  dinnah  I  cum  in  an'  et  a  snack  an'  got  back  to  wuk  ez  quick 
ez  I  cud,  fo'  hit  looked  lak  rain,  an'  I  wanted  to  git  th'  uppah 
meadow  done  fo'  hit  cum.  Long  'bout  fo'  'clock,  I  reckon 
hit  wuz,  I  stopped  at  th'  spring  fo'  a  drink.  All  to  onct,  I 
heahd  somebudy  screechin',  an'  I  jumped  an'  run  to  see  whut 
hit  wuz.    Oh,  Gawd!    I  nevah  thought  ." 

His  voice  trailed  off  into  nothing,  and  he  bowed  his  face  in 
his  hands  for  a  moment.  Then  in  anguished  tones  he  resumed 
his  story. 

"Hit  wuz  Susie  Ann,  an'  she  'uz  yellin'  ez  loud  ez  she  could, 
*Pap,  ma's  dead!  Ma's  dead!  Oh,  pap,  cum  heah  quick! 
Ma's  dead !'  an'  cryin'  lak  her  heaht  'ud  break.  In  course,  I 
lit  out  runnin'  fo'  the  house  ez  fast  ez  I  could  gallop.  Hit 
seemed  lak  I  nevah  could  git  theah.    But  when  I  did  run  into 

the  kitchen,  an'  see  whut  wuz  theah  oh,  Gawd  he'p 

Matilda,  an'  my  poah  lil  gal !" 

Again  his  voice  trailed  ofif,  and  his  shoulders  heaved  under 
the  stress  of  violent  emotion.  Suddenly  he  tore  the  concealing 
mask  from  his  face  and  threw  it  from  him.  A  demoniac  gleam 
lighted  his  eyes ;  and  with  one  spasmodic  leap,  he  grabbed  the 
negro  by  the  throat,  biting,  kicking,  and  growling  like  some 
wild  and  ravenous  beast.  His  companions  loosed  his  hold  as 
quickly  as  possible,  while  the  leader  spoke  huskily. 
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"]est  a  minit,  Noah.  We'ah  comin'  to  him.  Jest  take  hit 
easy.  He'll  git  whut's  comin'  to  him.  Go  'head  an'  tell  us 
whut  hit  wuz  you  seen." 

The  negro  cowered  in  abject,  groveling  terror,  his  contorted 
visage  livid  from  the  choking.  He  blubbered  in  fear,  but  so 
overpowered  was  he  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word,  either  of 
defense  or  of  protest.  But,  bereft  of  coherent  reason  though 
he  might  be,  no  chord  of  compassion  vibrated  in  the  breasts  of 
the  assembled'  company. 

Above,  the  solitary  onlooker  lay  as  in  a  stupor,  his  labored 
breathing  the  only  indication  of  the  retention  of  physical  vo- 
lition. 

Relapsing  into  his  attitude  of  heart-rending  hopelessness, 
Noah  haltingly  continued. 

"Hit  wuz  Matilda  she  laid  theah  by  the  table  

dead.  I  tried  to  he'p  huh,  but  hit  wahn't  no  use.  She  wuz 
dead." 

The  white  men  glared  at  the  black,  inflexible  purpose  re- 
flected in  the  stony  eyes  that  gleamed  through  the  slits  in  their 
masks.  He  whom  his  companions  called  Bud  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

*Ts  thet  all  ?"  he  asked,  gently. 

'*Yeah,  I  reckon  no  hit  ain't,  eithah,  not  quite.  By 

huh  side  wuz  a  knife — ^Joe's  got  hit — an'  huh  chist  wuz  cut 
funny-like." 

**Aw  right,"  Bud  gritted,  "Joe,  you  go  'head  an'  tell  the 
rest,  sence  none  uv  th'  rest  uv  us  wuz  theah." 

"Well,  I  heahd  Noah  hollah  ez  I  wuz  passin'  'long  th'  road, 
comin'  home  from  town.  I  run  in  an'  seen  Matilda,  jes  lak 
Noah  sed.  Hit  wuz  awful.  Huh  chist  had  a  big,  red  V  cut 
in  hit,  jes'  lak  hit  had  be'n  done  thet  way  on  purpose.  I  stahted 
fo'  he'p,  but  I  hedn't  got  half  a  mile,  befo'  I  seen  this  niggah. 
He  wuz  settin'  by  th'  big  branch,  an'  jes*  hed  stahted  to  wash 

his  hands.    An'  by  ,  they  wuz  bloody  ez   .  Uh 

co'se  I  grabbed  him — he  nevah  tried  to  run.  He  sed  he  hed 
skunt  a  rabbit,  but  he  nevah  hed  no  gun,  an'  they  wuzn't  no 
rabbit  around  nowheahs,  so  I  tied  him  up  an'  come  back  to 
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Bud's  with  him.    Thet's  all.    Now,"  he  added  harshly,  "We 

done  nuff  talkin'.   Le's  send  this  niggah  to  

an'  git  back  to  Noah's." 

As  the  speaker  ceased,  understanding  seemed  to  return 
to  the  negro  for  a  moment,  for  he  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
screamed:  "I  nebah  done  hit!" 

But  the  apparent  sanity  was  a  deception,  for  he  swayed 
crazily  to  and  fro,  his  body  writhing  in  a  series  of  horrible 
convulsions,  then  half  turned  and  fell  at  full  length  upon  the 
floor.  He  lay  without  motion,  his  arms  doubled  under  him. 
Bud  turned  him  over  with  one  foot,  and  stooped  down. 

"Dead !"  he  pronounced  in  solemn  awe.  "I  reckon  the 
Lawd  hez  done  ouah  wuk  fo'  ." 

At  his  words  a  single  blood-curdling  shriek  rent  the  air, 
like  the  cry  of  a  doomed  soul ;  and  a  heavy  body  fell  through 
the  open  trapdoor  of  the  loft,  to  land  with  a  hollow  thud  on  the 
earthen  hallway.  It  was  the  corpse  of  a  white  man.  One  hand 
lay  in  the  fire;  the  other  was  clasped  about  the  haft  of  a  huge 
pocket  knife  which  protuded  from  his  breast. 

Joe  spoke  first,  in  a  husky  whisper  of  superstitious  fear. 

"My  Gawd !    He's  cut  a  big  V  in  his  chist  lak  Matilda's !" 

Without,  the  wind  sang  a  wild  requiem  through  the  tree 
tops ;  and  the  ceaseless  and  monotonous  beat  of  the  rain  served 
as  a  dirge  for  the  passing  of  two  spirits  from  time  to  eternity. 

W.  R.  B. 

 o  

A  PSALM  OF  SATAN 

I  am  the  Devil,  y 
And  I  live  in  Hell  ; 

And  there  I  revel  in  the  deeds  of  men  ; 

And  there  I  hold  my  court  and  rule  my  realms ; 

And  there  I  carouse  with  women  and  men  of  high  estate, 

With  lords  and  ladies,  with  hermits  and  priests,  with  sailors 

of  the  sea,  and  inhabitants  of  cities, 
With  the  wives  of  scholars,  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists, 

diplomats, 
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And  these  themselves. 

For  I  am  the  Devil, 

And,  as  a  prince  in  his  palace, 

I  dwell  in  Hell. 

I  say,  I  am  the  Devil, 

And  I  live  in  Hell. 

But  the  world  is  my  kingdom, 

And  the  earth  my  footstool  is ; 

And  the  borders  of  my  kingdom  are  the  borders  of  the  world. 

The  man  in  the  gutter  is  my  toy, 

But  the  man  in  jewels  is  my  slave. 

Even  so — ,  even  so — .   Ha ! 

The  man  in  the  gutter  is  my  toy ; 

And  I  play  with  him,  at  will. 

As  a  cat  with  a  mouse, 

I  play  with  him  till  it  please  to  kill. 

For  when  I  am  weary  of  one  poor  wretch, 

I  crush  him ! 

And  throw  him  to  the  winds. 
Even  so — . 

But  the  man  in  jewels  is  my  slave; 
And  him  I  beat  with  stripes ; 
And  he  my  will  obeys. 
But  my  courtier 

Is  the  man  in  the  cap  and  the  gown ! 
My  courtier  is  he  ! 

'Tis  he  that  puts  his  arms  about  my  neck, 

And  leaves  his  wet  kisses  on  my  hand. 

And  slobbers  on  my  cheek. 

And  I  put  him  in  the  first  places  of  the  land, 

And  I  crown  him  with  glory  and  honor, 

With  glory  and  honor — . 

Ha !  Ha ! ! 

For  I  am  the  Devil, 

And  I  live  in  Hell !  B.  P.  R.  '24. 
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BELLOWS 

'Twas^  only  yesterday 
I  heard  an  organ  play, 

Over  and  over  again,  a  grand  old  Sunday-school  song. 
And  I  asked  the  lady  who  played  and  played  and  played  so 
long, 

"Lady,  what  make  your  organ  play  ?" 

"The  bellows,  my  child — .    'Tis  the  bellows,  I  say. 

That  blows  the  wind 

From  behind,  from  behind." 

And  just  now 

I  asked  how 

The  blacksmith  blows 

And  blows  and  blows 

The  coals  so  red, 

That  seem  so  dead. 

And  he  said,  "  'Tis  the  bellows, 

My  child,  that  blows  and  blows." 

I  wonder  if  God  has  some  bellows 

That  makes  the  brook  sing  as  it  runs  out  of  sight. 

I  wonder  if  God  has  some  bellows 

That  blows  the  stars  red,  at  night. 

I  wonder  if  God  has  some  bellows — .  B.  P.  R.  24. 
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"THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH,  YIELDING  PLACE  TO 

NEW" 

N  OLD  familiar  legend  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  from  days  gone  by,  a  legend  that  still  has  a 
lesson  worthy  of  our  consideration.  One  day  a 
man  and  a  little  child  were  walking  along  the  sea- 
shore. During  the  course  of  the  walk  the  child 
found  a  shell  and  chanced  to  hold  it  to  his  ear. 
Suddenly  he  heard  within  the  shell  strange  melodious  sounds 
as  if  it  were  remembering  and  repeating  to  itself  the  mur- 
murings  of  its  ocean  home.  The  child's  face  filled  with  won- 
der as  he  listened  and  questions  came  into  his  mind.  He 
seemed  to  hear  within  the  little  shell  voices  from  another 
world  and  their  mystery  and  music  filled  him  with  delight. 
In  response  to  the  child's  question,  the  man  explained  that  he 
heard  nothing  new  or  strange,  "that  the  pearly  curves  of  the 
shell  simply  caught  a  multitude  of  sounds  too  faint  for  human 
ears,  and  filled  the  glimmering  hollows  with  the  murmur  of 
innumerable  echoes."  It  was  not  a  new  world  but  only  the 
unnoticed  harmonies  of  the  old  that  had  aroused  the  child's 
wonder. 

When  the  day  came  for  us  to  leave  home  and  friends  be- 
hind us  in  order  to  begin  our  college  career,  we  doubtless 
thought  that  we  were  entering  into  a  new  and  very  different 
phase  of  life.  And  when  we  arrived  our  thoughts  might  have 
been  confirmed  by  what  we  found.  Strange  and  discordant 
notes  fell  upon  our  ears,  new  and  seemingly  impossible  tasks 
confronted  us,  the  comforting  friendships  we  had  known  back 
home  were  apparently  severed.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  alone 
and  cut  off  from  all  that  we  once  knew  and  held  dear.  Surely 
we  had  stepped  into  a  strange  new  world 

But  after  all  we  are  gradually  learning  that  it  is  not  a  new 
world  into  which  we  have  come.  We  are  already  finding  and 
adjusting  ourselves  to  the  new  order  of  things.  In  the  strange 
and  discordant  notes  we  begin  to  realize  a  certain  harmony, 
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we  are  finding  that  insurmountable  obstacles  can  be  overcome 
and  that  mountainous  duties  can  be  performed  after  all,  and 
we  are  finding  among  the  multitudes  of  strangers  about  us 
many  new  friends  who,  in  after  years,  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  our  new  life.  Thus,  in  the  new  en- 
vironment we  begin  to  see  that  it  is  not  a  new  world  but 
hitherto  unnoticed  harmonies  and  unrevealed  interests  of  the 
old.    "The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new." 

College  life  ofiFers  to  us  a  world  of  opportunities  and  at- 
tractions, something  to  arouse  the  interest  of  everyone.  Some- 
body finds  his  place  in  one  phase  of  work,  someone  else  realizes 
the  bent  of  his  ambition  in  another;  some  given  to  one  thing, 
others  to  something  else — the  inevitable  course  of  nature. 
Rare  it  is  and  sad  indeed  to  find  some  one  completely  immune 
to  the  magnetic  grip  of  college  life.  There  ought  to  be  some- 
thing in  it  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  everyone  to  his  best 
eflforts,  to  seek  to  attain  the  highest  and  best  that  there  is  in 
life.  To  learn  to  stand  upon  our  own  feet,  think  with  our 
own  minds,  and  work  with  our  own  hands,  ought  to  be  the 
ultimate  object  of  every  man,  for  a  man  is  not  a  man  until 
he  does  those  things. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  college  education  is  only  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  may  build  at  will  the  structures  of  our 
futures.  But  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  foundation 
is  laid  is  of  vast  importance  and  will  determine  the  ultimate 
goal.  Dig  deep  and  lay  the  foundations  well  if  you  would 
wake  up  some  day  to  look  upon  a  noble  structure  standing 
four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  fearless  of  wave  and 
whirlwind,  stalwart  and  radiant  in  the  light  of  a  successful 
life.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  remember  the  definition  of 
success  given  by  Bessie  A.  Stanley:  '*He  has  achieved  suc- 
cess, who  has  lived  well,  laughed  often,  and  loved  much ;  who 
has  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men  and  the  love  of  little 
children;  who  has  filled  his  niche  and  accomplished  his  task, 
whether  by  an  improved  poppy,  a  perfect  poem,  or  a  rescued 
soul ;  who  has  never  lacked  appreciation  of  earth's  beauty,  or 
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failed  to  express  it;  who  has  always  looked  for  the  best  in 
others  and  given  the  best  he  had;  whose  life  was  an  inspira- 
tion and  whose  memory  a  benediction." 

It  is  within  our  power  to  attain  to  the  heights  of  success 
as  given  in  this  remarkable  interpretation  or  to  go  to  that 
other  extreme,  to  that  most  awful  thing  when  applied  to  the 
life  of  man— failure !  The  key  is  in  our  own  hands  and  the 
door  yields  to  our  own  efforts. 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

C.  F.  Nesbitt,  '22. 


-o- 


WILL  0'  THE  WISP 

Will  o'  the  Wisp,  you  have  me  guessing, 

Guessing  what  you  can  mean 

By  your  eyes'  expression. 

At  times  I  see  love  there — 

More  often  merriment — jest. 

Will  you  forever  puzzle  me? 

Will  you  forever  play? 

Will  you  forever  make  me  guess 

What  you  might  mean? 

My  breath  I  hold ;  my  anxious  eyes 

Hunt  for  an  answer, 

Seek  satisfaction  in  yours. 

But  from  their  depths. 

From  their  deep  puzzle  I  get  no  answer. 

You  keep  me  chasing  shadows; 

Searching  for  rainbows'  ends. 

Are  you  not  serious — ever  ? 

Will  o'  the  Wisp— I  love  you ! 

10-13-3. 
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VERUS  AMOR 

S  THE  train  drew  up  to  the  depot  at  Springdale,  a 
young  Princeton  graduate  lightly  swung  himself 
down  from  the  coach.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
June,  1917,  and  Cecil  Hetrick  had  received  his 
diploma  just  two  days  before. 

His  mother  and  younger  brother  were  waiting 
for  him  at  the  station  in  the  big  touring  car.  After  greetings 
had  bee"n  exchanged,  Cecil  suddenly  spoke.  "Mother,"  he 
said,  "I've  enlisted."  And  then  after  a  brief  pause,  "I  figured 
that  a  fellow  could  be  of  most  service  in  the  aviation  corps, 
and  so  I  got  into  it." 

Mrs.  Hetrick  seemed  to  be  deeply  moved,  and  didn't  speak 
for  some  seconds.  "My  son,  I'm  sorry  that  it's  necessary  for 
anyone  to  go,  and  I  hate  to  part  with  you,  but  it's  evident  that 
somebody  must  defend  our  country,  and  I  wouldn't  have  my 
son  shirk  his  duty,"  she  bravely  replied. 

The  night  following  his  arrival  in  town,  Cecil  called  upon 
Marjorie  Dalton,  his  sweetheart  since  early  boyhood.  Like 
his  mother,  she,  too,  was  sorry  that  Cecil  had  to  go,  but  she 
sent  him  off  to  camp  with  a  smile. 

One  day,  early  in  autumn,  Cecil  Hetrick  once  more  alighted 
from  the  train  at  Springdale — ^this  time  clad  in  a  lieutenant's 
uniform.  Over  his  heart  he  proudly  wore  a  pair  of  silver 
wings,  the  insignia  of  an  aviation  officer. 

He  had  come  home  on  his  final  furlough,  before  leaving 
with  his  squadron  for  overseas.  Ten  wonderful  days  Cecil 
spent  in  his  home  town.  Much  of  the  time  he  was  with  Mar- 
jorie. And  as  the  two  walked  arm-in-arm  through  the  streets 
of  Springdale — he  admired  by  all,  she  the  envy  of  all  the  vil- 
lage girls — Marjorie  was  indeed  proud  of  her  soldier-lover. 

All  too  soon,  for  both  Cecil  and  Marjorie,  came  the  time 
for  the  young  aviator  to  report  for  duty.  The  evening  before 
his  departure,  Cecil  spent  with  his  sweetheart.  Although 
they  talked  only  of  commonplace  things,  they  both  were  unu- 
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sually  pensive,  and  something  seemed  to  lie  with  considerable 
weight  upon  Cecil's  mind.  Near  the  close  of  the  evening, 
when  he  knew  that  he  must  soon  leave  Marjorie — maybe  for- 
ever— he  began  to  speak  in  a  slow  and  measured  manner,  as 
if  he  were  relieving  himself  of  a  tremendous  burden. 

"Marjorie,"  he  said,  *'a  few  more  minutes  and  we  must 
part.  I  am  to  report  back  for  duty  tomorrow,  and  we  shall 
leave  for  France  early  next  week  according  to  present  plans. 
*  ^  *  All  of  us  must  pay  a  dreadful  price — some  with  our 
lives — ^that  you  loved  ones  here  at  home  may  not  know  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  only  the  Maker  knows  who  of  us  shall 
hallow  that  foreign  land  with  our  remains.  But,  sweetheart, 
if  He  decrees  that  I  shall  return,  may  I  not  come  back  with 
the  assurance  that  you  will  be  my  bride?" 

At  first  Marjorie  didn't  speak.  She  cried  a  little  on  Cecil's 
shoulder,  but  then  she  bravely  smiled  through  her  tears  and 
answered  him  simply,  "I'll  wait  for  you,  Cecil." 

The  young  aviator  returned  for  duty  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  within  four  days,  was  aboard  an  American  transport 
bound  for  overseas.  As  he  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  the 
embarkation  point,  Cecil  very  sharply  felt  the  pangs  of  home- 
sickness ;  but  after  the  ship  had  gotten  under  way,  they  grad- 
ually wore  oflf,  and  he  began  to  look  forward  to  his  arrival 
in  France,  where  he  could  once  more  get  into  active  service. 

Cecil's  contingent,  with  very  little  further  training,  was 
sent  to  the  front,  so  badly  were  men  needed  at  that  time  to 
stem  the  tide  of  the  German  drive.  It  was  there  that  Cecil 
experienced  the  greatest  thrill  of  his  life — when  he  shot  down 
his  first  enemy  plane.  In  short  succession  followed  his  second 
and  third  and  fourth.  The  name  of  this  intrepid  young  air- 
man soon  got  to  be  feared  by  the  Huns  as  they  feared  few 
names.  In  the  course  of  four  months.  Lieutenant  Hetrick 
became  officially  known  as  Captain  Hetrick. 

Whenever  he  could  snatch  a  few  minutes  from  his  duties, 
Cecil  would  write  two  letters  home — one  to  his  mother  and 
one  to  Marjorie.    Although  from  one  to  two  months  old,  they 
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were  always  eagerly  read  and  re-read  by  the  folks  at  home. 
He  was  fond  of  telling  about  his  life  overseas,  but  he  was  very 
reticent  concerning  his  own  daring  exploits,  reports  of  which 
had  already  begun  to  reach  Springdale.  Had  not  they  re- 
ceived official  notice  from  the  war  department,  his  family 
would  never  have  known  perhaps  that  he  had  been  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

To  Marjorie,  the  weeks  and  months  seemed  literally  to 
crawl  by.  Although  Cecil's  letters  came  with  no  degree  of 
regularity,  she  always  looked  forward  to  them  and  wrote  him 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Every  day  she  would  eagerly  scan 
the  casualty  list,  for  she  knew  that  Cecil  might  be  wounded 
or  even  killed,  and  his  letters  continue  to  come  for  a  month 
or  two. 

One  morning  as  usual,  Marjorie  was  reading  in  the  local 
newspaper  the  names  of  those  killed  and  wounded,  when  she 
was  astounded  to  see  in  the  ''severely  wounded"  column,  the 
name  of  Captain  Cecil  Hetrick,  81st  Aero  Squadron.  A  few 
days  later  came  the  official  notice. 

Marjorie  lived  in  an  agony  of  suspense  while  four  long 
weeks  dragged  by.  Although  entirely  powerless  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  Cecil's  injuries,  she  knew  that  if  he  died  his 
family  would  be  notified.  Every  few  days  she  would  receive 
a  letter  from  Cecil,  written  before  he  was  wounded. 

Finally  Marjorie  received  a  letter  addressed  in  a  mascu- 
line hand  that  bore  a  foreign  postmark.  She  tore  it  open 
with  trembling  hands,  for  she  knew  it  must  contain  some  news 
of  her  lover.  It  proved  to  have  been  written  at  Cecil's  direc- 
tion, by  a  fellow  avaitor  who  was  in  the  same  hospital  with 
Cecil,  but  who  was  less  severely  injured.  An  extract  read  as 
follows : 

"*  *  *  Captain  Hetrick  asked  me  to  write  you,  as  both 
his  arms  and  hands  are  in  bandages,  and,  of  course,  he  is  un- 
able to  use  a  pen. 

'We  both  were  brought  here  yesterday  from  the  St.  Mihiel 
region.    We  two  got  in  a  scrap  with  seven  Hun  planes  yes- 
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terday  morning,  and  although  both  of  us  were  shot  down,  I 
got  off  a  good  bit  lighter  than  he  did.  His  left  arm  and  leg 
were  shattered  by  machine  gun  bullets,  and  while  he  was  fall- 
ing, his  plane  caught  fire,  burning  him  pretty  badly  about  the 
arms,  chest  and  face.  It  was  lucky  for  us  that  we  were  not 
very  high,  and  could  bring  our  crippled  machines  to  the 
ground,  under  any  control  whatever. 

"I  don't  think  you  need  worry  about  Captain  Hetrick's 
condition.  The  doctor  says  he  will  be  better  in  a  few  days 
and  then  he  can  return  to  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  I'll  write 
you  again  soon  and  tell  you  how  fast  he  improves." 

There  was  some  comfort  for  Marjorie  even  in  this  letter. 
It  relieved  her  suspense,  and  then  Cecil's  condition  might  have 
been  even  worse.  She  breathed  a  prayer  that  it  wasn't.  In 
about  two  weks  she  received  another  letter — this  one  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  Cecil's  own  handwriting.  Marjorie  tore  it 
open  with  feverish  haste  and  read : 

''Sweetheart : — 

"Now  that  the  bandages  have  been  removed  from  my  hands 
and  arms,  perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  know  just  how 
badly  I  was  hurt. 

"I  have  no  left  leg  now.  It  was  shot  up  so  badly  the  doc- 
tor found  it  necessary  to  amputate  it  above  the  knee.  My  left 
arm  also  was  shattered  a  bit,  but  I  think  it  will  be  well  event- 
ually. I  was  burned  a  little,  too,  about  the  arms  and  chest. 
The  worst  burn  was  along  my  right  arm  and  on  the  right  side 
of  my  neck,  and  there  is  an  ugly  scar  from  the  right  elbow 
almost  to  the  right  ear. 

"And,  Marjorie  dear,  there  is  one  thing  more  I  want  to  say 
now,  lest  I  lose  the  courage  to  say  it  when  I  shall  have  talked 
with  you  face  to  face.  I  want  you  to  know  that  you  are  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  the  promise  you  made  me  just  before  I 
left  home,  and  into  which  we  entered  with  such  high  hope.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  make  good,  even  though  I  am  handicapped 
by  a  shattered  body;  but  I  cannot  keep  you  in  honor  bound 
to  a  hopeless  cripple. 
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**And,  too,  Marjorie,  I  shall  spare  you  the  pain  of  saying 
you  wish  to  be  released.  The  doctor  says  I  shall  be  sent  to 
U.  S.  Hospital  No.  52,  at  Washington,  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
If,  by  any  chance,  you  haven't  changed  your  mind  since  I've 
left  home,  you  might  write  me  there ;  but  if  you  have,  just 
don't  write,  and  I  shall  understand.  Then  I  shall  try  to  bear 
my  double  loss  with  fortitude,  and  shall  pray  the  Master's 
blessing  upon  you  and  upon  him,  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
win  your  love.  Always, 

Cecil." 

Four  weeks  later,  when  Captain  Hetrick  arrived  at  Hos- 
pital No.  52,  a  letter  from  Marjorie  awaited  him  there : 

"My  Dear  Lover : — 

"I  received  your  letter  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  Needless 
to  say  I  was  overjoyed  to  know  that  you  are  improving  so 
fast,  and  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  return  to  the  States. 

"Cecil,  dear,  it  seems  too  bad  that  a  strong,  fine  man  like 
you  should  be  shot  up  so  badly,  but  I  wouldn't  think  for  a 
moment  of  quitting  you  in  your  hour  of  misfortune.  If  you 
still  want  me,  we  shall  go  along  together,  and  I'm  sure  we'll 
come  through  with  flying  colors! 

"Make  haste  and  come  home,  for  I'm  dying  to  see  you. 

Your  own, 

Marjorie." 
J.  N.  H.,  '24. 

 o  

THE  SONG  AND  THE  CITHARA 

Upon  a  cool  and  shaded  bank, 

I  sit  me  down; 
Upon  its  green  and  mossy-covered  rocks, 

I  sit  me  down  to  weep ; 
By  the  slowly  moving  river, 
By  the  sad  and  dreary  Marsyas, 

Yea,  there,  I  sit  me  down  to  sing  and  weep. 
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I  touch  the  strings  of  my  cithara ; 

The  four  strings,  I  lightly  touch. 
And  at  that  touch,  the  sun  stands  fixed, 

And  Pan  and  his  pipes  are  still, 
Apollo  his  music  hushes, 

And  Opheus  his  playing  ceases. 
The  sweetest  singer  of  Israel  stands  listening, 

While  the  song  on  his  seven-toned  harp  dies  away  with  the 
breeze. 

And  Plato's  eyes  are  moist. 

While  courses  down  his  iron  cheek,  a  tear. 
And  every  God  on  high  Olympus 

Bends  to  earth  his  ear. 
The  river  and  its  murmur. 

The  birds  and  their  twitter, 
The  leaves  and  their  whisper, 

The  brook  and  its  singing, 
The  bees  and  their  humming. 

The  earth  and  all  its  groaning 
Is  silenced,  is  silenced,  is  silenced. 

Now  softly  I  touch  my  cithara; 

The  four  strings,  I  lightly  touch; 
Twice  and  twice,  I  touch  them,  and  thrice  again — 

Seven  times,  I  pluck  them; 
Softly  and  slowly,  I  touch  them ; 

One  by  one,  I  pluck  them ; 
And  I  take  up  my  tale 

And  thus  begin  my  refrain — 
Softly  singing,  slowly  chanting: 

"  'Twas  on  a  summer's  day, 

I  paced  the  City's  wall. 
Alone,  alone — . 

And  down  below  me, 
I  saw  the  people  passing — 

Saw  them  going  to  the  market, 
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Saw  them  going  to  the  fair, 

Saw  them  going  to  the  temples, 
Saw  them  going  to  Sari's  banquet  on  the  hill — 

And  all  the  heavens  were  fair ; 
For  'twas  on  a  summer's  eve, 

I  paced  the  City's  wall, 
Alone,  alone — . 

"With  my  hand,  I  shaded  my  eyes  from  the  glowing  sun, 

And  gazed  far,  yea,  far  away. 
Beyond  the  long  and  eastward  shadow  of  the  City's  wall, 

I  gazed. 
Unto  the  country  of  the  hills. 

Reddened  by  the  light  of  the  westward  sun ; 
Yea,  I  lifted  mine  eyes  unto  the  hill  land. 

And  it  was  fair. 
And  so,  I  turned  and  gazed  upon  the  city  below  me. 

And  it  was  foul ; 
The  City  of  cities,  of  marble,  and  gold,  and  jewels, 
Like  a  lion  in  the  desert,  it  was  dead. 
Like  a  carcass  in  the  wilderness,  it  was  rotting; 

And  down  below  me,  beneath  the  gates, 
I  saw  the  people  passing — 

Saw  them  going  to  the  market. 
Saw  them  going  to  the  fair, 

Saw  them  going  to  the  temples, 
Saw  them  going  to  Sari's  banquet  on  the  hill — 

While  the  City  was  crumbling,  crumbling. 
And  now,  I  turned  me  still  again 

And  stretched  my  sight  toward  the  land  of  the  rising  sun 
I  lifted  mine  eyes  unto  the  hill  land. 

And  it  was  fair. 
Forthwith,  I  closely  pulled  my  mantel  about  my  shoulders, 

And  drew  a  coverlet  o'er  my  head ; 
Before  the  northern  gates  began  to  darken. 

After  Sol's  bright  chariot  had  entered  the  western  portal. 
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I  descended  to  the  streets 

And  silently  stole  away, 
Alone,  alone. 

"Quickly  I  walked, 

And  swiftly  I  approached  the  land  of  the  hills ; 
And  night  revolved  in  the  heavens. 

But  the  stars  shone  through,  and  the  moon. 
And  when  I  came  to  the  forests  of  the  hills, 

I  lay  down  and  slept, 
And  long  I  remained  in  slumber. 

And  while  I  slept, 
Somnus  girded  by  loins  with  strength. 

And  the  air  was  sweet  in  my  nostrils. 
And  the  dew  anointed  the  seven  locks  of  my  head. 

^'Aurora  drew  aside  the  curtain  for  the  chariot  of  the  sun-god, 
But  it  was  not  Phoebus  that  drove  the  sun-chariot  on  that 
fearful  day; 

Phaeton,  Apollo's  son,  and  Clymene's,  presumptions,  unlearned 
youth. 

By  his  father's  hasty,  irrevocable  oath. 
Drove,  across  the  azure  sky,  the  sun-chariot, 
On  that  awful  day! 

For  him,  did  Eos  throw  the  eastern  portals  wide. 

"Aurora  threw  aside  the  curtain  for  the  chariot  of  the  sun-god, 

And  I  awaked. 
When  I  had  risen, 

And  shaked  my  dreaming  from  me, 
I  drank  of  the  clear  running  stream. 

And  I  ascended  to  the  top-most  top  of  the  hill, 
And  there  I  saw  Aurora  and  the  Horae  and  the  sun-chariot 

and  the  fiery  steeds  themselves. 
Saw  them  beginning  their  brazen  course  across  the  heavenly 
sky; 

But  the  daring,  beardless  youth,  I  saw  not. 
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Because  of  the  brightness  of  the  light, 
I  saw  not  him. 

But  there  I  saw  Aurora  and  the  Horae  and  the  sun-chariot 
and  the  fiery  steeds  themselves ; 
And  did  my  homage  there. 

"When  I  was  done, 

I  looked  toward  the  land  of  the  setting  sun ; 
And  as  I  looked, 

I  saw  a  fountain  of  strange  height  and  color  playing  there, 
And  bathing  in  that  fountain, 

A  maid  of  wondrous  form,  and  fair. 
And  when  I  saw  her,  I  loved  her, 

And  straightway  I  left  the  hilltop  where  I  was  standing. 
And  went  down  unto  her. 

And  spake  kindly  unto  her. 
And  when  she  saw  me  standing  there. 

And  saw  the  blackness  of  my  oiled  beard, 
And  marked  the  whiteness  of  my  teeth, 

The  light  glowing  in  my  eye, 
Thq  strength  in  all  my  masculine  form. 

And  saw  that  I  was  ruddy  and  a  goodly  tan — 
She  too  loved  me, 

And  spake  with  me — sweetly. 
And  long  we  conversed  together. 

And  we  found  some  melons  growing  there, 
And  they  were  sweet. 

And  we  ate  them, 
For  they  were  cool. 

"Then  we  looked  to  heaven. 

For  it  seemed  that  Sol  had  lost  his  way — 
But  it  was  only  Phaeton,  the  youthful  Phaeton,  the  unrazored 
Phaeton,  the  child-like  Phaeton, 
For  he  was  weak,  but  the  four  fiery  steeds  were  strong. 
Great  Helios  Hyperion,  alone,  can  hold  the  heavenly  steeds  in 
their  heavenly  course ; 
And  the  earth  was  hot, 
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For  the  heat  was  scorching,  burning, 

More  than  the  burning  of  the  desert ; 
And  the  grass  withered  in  its  roots. 

And  the  tender  leaves  of  the  forest  were  consumed  with  the 
burning. 

And  the  fountain  lost  its  wondrous  colors. 

And  its  strange  height  was  brought  low. 
And  when  we  saw  that  the  fountain  was  melted  away, 

We  fled ; 

Into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  we  fled, 

And  there  we  lay  down  in  the  roots  of  the  cypress  tree. 
I  would  have  spoken  cheering  words  to  her  wilting  heart. 

But  my  heart  was  faint. 
And  my  spirit  was  weak. 

And  so,  I  smiled  at  her, 
And  she  smiled  back  again,  at  me. 

"And  night  came  on ; 

The  awful  day  was  done. 
The  stars  came  out, 

And  the  moon  began  to  shine. 
I  saw  two  brothers  drawing  near. 

And  so  much  they  looked  alike, 
I  thought  my  eyes,  grown  dim  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  were 
doubling  that  I  saw ; 

And  so,  I  called  out  to  them : 
*How  many  are  ye  ?' 

And  they  responded : 
'We  are  two.' 

And  I  spake  unto  them  again,  and  said : 
^'Who  are  ye?' 

And  one  replied  again,  and  spoke : 
*We  are  brothers ; 

Somnus  am  I  called.' 
And  the  other,  answering  said : 

'Yea,  we  be  brothers — , 
And  Mors  is  my  name.' 
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"My  soul  within  me  trembled — . 

I  fain  would  have  spoken  to  them  again ; 
I  opened  my  mouth  to  call  unto  them, 

But  my  heart  was  faint. 
And  my  spirit  was  weak. 

And  so,  I  smiled  at  her, 
And  she  smiled  back  again,  at  me. 

And  Somnus  took  me. 
But  Mors  took  her; 

And  I  slept. 

"When  it  was  morning, 
I  awoke; 

And  when  I  knew  that  she  was  dead, 
I  wept. 

But  when  I  was  done  with  weeping, 

I  looked  at  her. 
And  wept  again. 

"Then  I  arose. 

And  pierced  her  fair  left  breast ; 
And  thence  I  took  her  heartstrings ; 

Her  four  heartstrings,  took  I — 
From  her  fair  left  breast,  I  took  them. 

And  I  strung  them  to  my  cithara ; 
And  now,  four  strings  has  my  cithara. 

Four  heartstrings  has  my  cithara: 
One  is  the  string  of  my  love's  own  sorrow. 

And  sad  and  melancholy  is  its  music ; 
And  one  is  the  string  of  my  dearest's  laughter. 

And  gay  and  joyous  is  its  singing; 
And  one  is  the  love  of  the  undelivered  mother. 

And  soft  and  hopeful  is  its  praying; 
And  the  last  is  her  own  true  love  for  me. 

And  sweet  and  enthralling  is  its  whisper. 

"These  are  the  strings  that  I  gently  pluck, 
And  I  have  plucked  them ; 
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This  is  the  song  that  I  softly  sing, 
And  I  have  sung  it." 

Now  softly  I  touched  my  cithara ; 

The  four  strings,  I  lightly  touched ; 
Twice  and  twice,  I  touched  them,  and  thrice  again — 

Seven  times,  I  plucked  them; 
Softly  and  slowly,  I  touched  them ; 

One  by  one,  I  plucked  them ; 
And  thus  I  told  my  tale 

And  thus  I  ended  my  refrain — 
Softly  singing,  slowly  chanting. 

Upon  a  cool  and  shaded  bank, 

I  sat  me  down ; 
Upon  its  green  and  mossy-covered  rocks, 

I  sat  me  down  to  weep ; 
By  the  slowly  moving  river. 
By  the  sad  and  dreary  Marsyas, 

Yea,  there,  I  sat  me  down  to  sing  and  weep — 
And  there  I  sang  and  wept. 

Be:rtrand  p.  RamsKy, 
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LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  LIGHTNING 

IKENING  the  recent  feat  of  the  transmission  of 
1,000,000  volts  of  electricity  to  a  flash  of  artificial 
lightning,  recalls  to  my  mind  the  almost  astound- 
ing lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  many  thou- 
sands of  persons,  about  a  very  common  natural 
phenomenon.  I  dare  say  that  few  correct  an- 
swers to  the  question,  what  and  why  is  lightning?  would  be 
turned  in  by  students  were  this  question  asked  in  a  college 
examination. 

Were  one  to  say  that  lightning  is  the  passage  of  a  very 
high  voltage  current  of  electricity  within  a  cloud  which  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances  leaves  the  cloud  and  reaches 
the  earth  he  would  be  right;  yet  asked  to  explain  the  known 
laws  governing  its  behavior,  I  venture  to  predict  that  most  of 
us  would  be  "out  of  our  depth." 

Yet  it  is  really  not  so  complicated  a  question  as  appears 
at  first  glance.  Lightning  begins  with  a  raindrop.  A  rain- 
drop is  made  up  of  tiny  particles  of  moisture.  Numerous 
such  particles  unite  and  so  form  larger  particles.  These,  in 
turn,  unite  and  ultimately  a  raindrop,  from  .1  to  .2  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  is  formed.  Each  of  these  tiny  particles  of  mois- 
ture contain  a  small  charge  of  electricity,  and  as  the  particles 
unite  to  form  the  raindrop,  all  these  electrical  charges  unite 
on  the  raindrop.  The  electric  charge  is  contained  on  the 
surface  of  the  raindrop.  While  the  surface  of  the  large 
raindrop  is  larger  than  that  of  each  of  the  thousands  of  tiny 
drops  which  have  come  together  to  make  up  the  one  large  drop, 
it  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  sum  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
thousands  of  tiny  droplets,  and  the  charges  of  all  these  drop- 
lets thus  are  collected  and  compressed  on  the  surface  of  the 
one  big  drop ;  that  is,  the  charge  on  the  big  drop  is  under 
much  higher  electric  pressure,  or  "voltage,"  as  it  is  called. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  electric  pressure  which  the  air  can 
stand.    When  this  is  exceeded,  the  air  breaks  down  electrically 
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and  the  electric  charge  discharges  by  a  spark — a  lightning 
flash. 

You  have  noticed  that  rain  clouds  are  dark — sometimes 
black — shading  off  to  lighter  portions.  The  dark  sections 
appear  darker  than  the  rest  because  they  contain  more  mois- 
ture. Hence  they  are  under  higher  electric  pressure  or  volt- 
age, and  there  is  an  unstable  equilibrium,  until  finally  the 
accumulation  of  electricity  at  one  such  point  becomes  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  intervening  air,  and 
there  is  a  lightning  flash  and  the  voltage  is  equalized.  This 
however,  causes  a  greater  electric  pressure  difference  between 
the  path  in  which  equalization  has  taken  place,  and  the  parts 
of  the  cloud  outside  of  it,  and  so  causes  a  second  discharge, 
following  over  the  path  of  the  first,  then  a  third,  and  so  on, 
until  the  inequalities  are  adjusted  and  equilibrium  is  restored. 
This  phenomenon  is  similar  to  that  of  a  landslide  which  starts 
another  and  yet  another  slide. 

Thunder  is  another  very  much  misunderstood  conception. 
Thunder  is  the  noise  made  by  the  lightning  flash  when  dis- 
charged through  the  air,  caused  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
air  due  to  the  heat  of  the  discharge.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
noise  made  by  the  sparks  of  our  electric  machines,  or  the  noise 
made  by  the  blowing  of  a  fuse. 

The  similarity  between  the  production  of  a  million  volts 
of  electricity,  as  was  recently  accomplished  at  the  high  voltage 
engineering  laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Company's 
Pittsfield  plant,  and  a  lightning  flash  is  merely  one  of  relative 
electric  pressures.  One  million  volts  is  without  doubt  man's 
nearest  approach  to  the  electric  pressure  of  lightning,  yet  it 
represents  much  more  potential  usefulness  than  we  may  ever 
hope  to  obtain  from  lightning.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
lightning  gives  off  its  energy  at  an  enormously  rapid  rate — 
representing  great  power  and  many  million  kilowats — but  last- 
ing only  about  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  second.  Its  effect, 
therefore,  is  explosive. 

The  real  comparison  between  lightning  and  a  million  volts, 
and  I  do  not  think  this  has  been  sufficiently  clearly  brought 
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out,  may  be  likened  to  that  between  a  pound  of  dynamite  and 
a  gallon  of  gasoline.  The  gasoline  contains  more  energy  than 
the  dynamite,  but  the  dynamite  gives  off  its  energy  instantly 
and  produces  explosive  effects  which  the  gasoline  cannot  pro- 
duce because  it  develops  its  energy  only  gradually.  So  light- 
ning, although  it  represents  large  current  and  great  power, 
lasts  such  a  very  short  time  that  the  energy  value,  even  if  it 
could  be  completely  collected,  is  small — only  a  few  cents. 

The  extension  of  new  knowledge  brought  to  light  by 
these  interesting  tests  at  a  million  volts  will  undoubtedly  un- 
cover a  broader  field  for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy, 
than  was  ever  dreamed  of  40  years  ago  when  Edison  first 
transmitted  electricty  at  a  mere  220  volts.  Just  what  this  will 
represent  remains  for  the  future  to  decide.  Today  it  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  triumphs  of  scientific  research  which 
has  once  more  widened  our  horizon  and  taught  us  new  facts 
about  the  still  so  little  understood  phenomena  of  electricity. 

Only  in  the  last  years,  with  the  advance  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, science  has  become  able  to  understand  and  explain 
the  electrical  phenomena  of  the  thunderstorm,  to  calculate  the 
voltage  and  the  energy  of  the  lightning  flash  which  we  now 
estimate  at  an  average  of  50,000,000  volts.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  what  50  million  volts  mean.  Five  hundred  volts  will 
kill  a  man,  and  the  lightning  flash  is  100,000  times  as  much. 

When  Edison  ran  his  first  wires  for  electric  lighting,  he 
used  220  volts.  Today  we  are  sending  electric  power  across 
the  country  at  220,000  volts.  Thus  in  the  40  years  since  Edi- 
son's first  installation,  we  have  increased  the  voltage  in  our 
electric  circuits  a  thousand  fold ;  we  have  produced  and  experi- 
mented with  over  a  million  volts,  and  the  voltage  of  the  thun- 
der cloud  is  only  fifty  times  higher  than  which  man  has  pro- 
duced. So  you  see,  the  step  from  the  highest  voltage  now 
used,  to  that  of  lightning,  is  less  than  was  the  step  which  the 
electrical  industry  has  taken  in  the  last  40  years. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Ste:inmetz, 
Chief  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
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PLAYING  THE  GAME 


ERIWINKLE,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  cotton 
belt,  was  a  village  that  could  boast  of  little  more 
than  a  railroad  station,  a  few  straggling  cottages, 
and  one  small  brick  building  which  was  used  as 
a  postoffice,  a  barber  shop,  and  a  grocery  store. 
This  peculiar  combination  was  a  place  of  general 


merchandise— very  general  indeed,  for  one  could  buy  here 
anything  from  a  shave  to  a  kerosene  lamp.  Seated  on  wooden 
boxes  in  front  of  this  center  of  interest,  was  always  a  group 
of  idlers,  chewing  tobacco,  whittling  on  sticks,  and  discussing 
the  news — well,  we  will  take  for  granted,  the  news  of  Peri- 
winkle. 

The  village  was  not  so  uninteresting,  however,  as  a  stran- 
ger, judging  from  outside  appearances,  might  think.  Sur- 
rounding it  were  vast  cotton  plantations.  The  proud  owners 
of  these  lived  on  their  farms  and  enjoyed  their  wealth.  They 
had  their  hunting  grounds,  their  horses  and  their  dogs,  their 
fishing  ponds,  and  everything  else  that  one  of  unlimited  re- 
sources might  wish.  Sometimes  a  state  of  rivalry  seemed  to 
exist  between  them,  and  each  would  strive  to  do  more  for  his 
community  than  the  other.  And  so  with  such  landlords  sur- 
rounding it.  Periwinkle  was  a  rather  exciting  little  hamlet. 

In  truth,  one  of  these  big  planters,  John  Caldwell,  a  stately 
old  gentleman,  practically  owned  the  little  town.  Of  course 
this  possession  did  not  make  Mr.  Caldwell  feel  his  importance, 
but  others  did.  He  was  owner  of  one  of  the  best  plantations 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  was  father  of  Lasca,  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  accomplished  girl  in  the  neighborhood,  and  most 
important,  as  he  thought,  he  could  trace  his  family  to  royalty. 
The  old  man  boasted  of  the  latter  so  often  that  it  became  bur- 
densome to  others  in  the  community.  No  stranger,  indeed, 
was  ever  in  his  presence  longer  than  fifteen  minutes  who  had 
not  learned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Caldwell's  great-grandfather  was 
closely  related  to  the  king  of  England.  The  proud  old  gentle- 
man had  long  been  determined  that  his  only   child,  Lasca, 
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should  keep  up  the  standard  of  her  ancestors  by  marrying  a 
man  from  an  old,  substantial,  and  aristocratic  family.  He  had 
often  tried  to  persuade  his  daughter  to  go  with  him  to  some 
city  where  she  could  have  the  best  advantages  of  society.  She, 
however,  declaring  that  she  never  intended  to  marry,  would  not 
leave  the  farm  or  the  community  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up. 

For  many  years  Periwinkle  had  been  proud  of  a  winning 
baseball  team.  Since  this  was  practically  the  only  amusement 
for  the  people  during  the  summer,  the  wealthier  men  of  the 
community  had  each  year  hired  players  to  assist  the  few  at 
home.  In  truth,  the  whole  neighborhood  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  series  of  games  that  were  played  in  the  town  every  sea- 
son. And  so,  as  the  time  again  approached  for  baseball,  the 
people  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  new  players. 
Especially  were  the  girls  excited,  not  so  much  because  of  their 
love  for  the  game  as  for  their  profound  admiration,  as  they 
called  it,  for  the  boys  who  came  to  the  town.  We  must  not 
criticize  them  too  harshly,  for  a  boy  was  indeed  a  rare  thing 
in  Periwinkle.  There  was  one  girl,  however,  who  went  to  the 
games  merely  to  please  her  father.  She  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  baseball,  she  would  not  try  to  learn  anything  about 
it,  and  she  declared  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  for 
her  to  attend  the  games.  She  also  persisted  that  the  players 
were  disgusting  loafers,  who  needed  some  work  to  do.  This 
little  baseball  hater  was  no  other  than  Lasca  Caldwell. 

The  sun  was  beaming  down  on  the  almost  withered  Peri- 
winkle as  a  little  passenger  train  pulled  up  to  the  station  and 
stopped  to  pant  awhile.  In  a  few  moments,  a  lone  passenger, 
holding  a  suitcase  in  his  hand,  descended.  He  was  attired  in  a 
neat  gray  suit  and  wore  a  big  brown  cap.  His  complexion 
was  badly  tanned  by  the  sun,  his  dark  eyes  had  a  glint  of  fun 
in  them,  his  long  chin  and  his  straight  nose  were  very  promi- 
nent. In  fact,  his  every  feature  was  the  mark  of  manly  char- 
acter. For  a  few  moments  this  new-comer  stared  around  in 
bewilderment.    Finally,  a  boyish  smile  appeared  on  his  lips, 
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and  picking  up  his  suitcase,  he  strode  over  to  that  large  de- 
partment store  of  Periwinkle. 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  I'll  get  lost  in  this  immense  city 
anyway,"  he  laughed. 

As  he  approached  the  store,  he  saw  that  he  was  being  scru- 
tinized by  the  group  of  gossipers  who  occupied  their  usual 
places. 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  said  the  young  man,  as  he 
stopped  in  front  of  the  door. 

"How  are  ye,  mister?"  rose  almost  spontaneously  from  the 
crowd.  "This  here  place  is  Periwinkle,"  ventured  a  red- 
headed boy,  after  a  few  moments  silence. 

"I  had  about  guessed  as  much,"  responded  the  boy,  making 
every  effort  to  keep  from  laughing.  "My  name  is  Edgar  Har- 
roll,  who  is  to  pitch  for  your  team  this  summer." 

"Edgar  Harroll !"  gasped  the  crowd  in  astonishment. 

"I  believe  that's  right,"  giggled  the  boy. 

Immediately  an  old  farmer  removed  a  wad  of  tobacco 
from  his  mouth  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  boy.  "Why,  son, 
we  wasn't  suspectin'  ye  till  tomorror,  and  here  ye  is.  How 
did  ye  manage  to  git  in  sooner?" 

"Most  probably  on  that  little  locomotive  that  just  skipped 
by,"  laughed  Harroll  as  he  grasped  the  old  man's  hand. 

"And  I  spose  ye  are  tired,"  said  his  new  friend.  "Come 
over  and  I'll  show  ye  where  ye  are  to  put  up  at." 

"Thanks,"  answered  Harroll. 

The  farmer  led  the  way  to  a  small  but  neat  cottage  a  few 
yards  away.  After  introducing  the  ball  player  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  after  informing  him  that  he  was  just  in  time 
for  an  important  game  which  was  to  be  played  on  the  following 
afternoon,  the  old  gentleman  hurried  back  to  his  companions, 
eager  to  discuss  this  new  inhabitant. 

Finding  himself  alone-  in  his  room,  Eddie  Harroll  laughed 
as  he  had  never  laughed  before.  He  had  left  a  beautiful  home, 
he  had  left  everything  that  a  boy  could  wish,  and  had  come  to 
this  forsaken  little  place,  merely  for  the  adventure  and  be- 
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cause  of  his  fondness  for  baseball.  He  wondered  if  he  had 
made  a  fool  of  himself. 

"Well,  it  would  be  some  town,"  he  mused,  ''that  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Harroll  couldn't  spend  a  pleasant  vacation  at." 

II 

It  was  exactly  four-thirty  the  next  afternoon  when  the 
umpire  called  the  game.  As  he  walked  to  the  pitcher's  box, 
Harroll  wondered  where  such  a  crowd  had  come  from.  Au- 
tomobiles were  banked  up  near  the  diamond,  the  shaky  little 
grand-stand  was  crowded  with  spectators.  People  were  jeer- 
ing and  seemed  to  be  highly  excited  over  the  game.  Evidently 
they  were  anxious  to  win  the  first  game  of  the  season,  and 
Eddie  Harroll  was  determined  to  do  his  part. 

All  eyes  were  centered  on  the  pitcher  as  he  shot  the  first 
ball  over  the  base. 

/'Strike  one,"  drawled  the  umpire. 

A  smile  appeared  on  the  pitcher's  lips  as  his  second  ball 
brought  the  same  result. 
"Strike  two !" 

Everybody  held  their  breath  as  Eddie  wound  up  with  his 
third  ball. 

"Strike  three !  You  are  out !"  snapped  the  umpire. 
A  wild  yell  arose  from  the  crowd.    "Three  cheer's  for 
Harroll !" 

Eddie  was  thoroughly  enjoying  the  afternoon.  With  a 
smile  on  his  lips,  he  pitched  a  splendid  game.  Periwinkle  had 
never  known  his  equal.  And  so,  as  he  had  begun,  he  brought 
the  game  to  a  close.  The  score  was  2  to  o  in  favor  of  Peri- 
winkle. 

Hot  and  tired,  but  happy  after  his  hard-fought  battle,  Ed- 
ward Harroll  made  his  way  through  the  cheering  crowd.  Sud- 
denly he  was  stopped  by  a  soft  voice. 

"You  pitched  a  splendid  game,  Mr.  Harroll." 

The  boy  glanced  around  and  gasped.  There,  before  him, 
seated  in  a  big  Pierce-Arrow,  was  a  beautiful  girl.  At  first 
the  boy  lost  his  head.  He  stood  gaping  at  the  girl,  dumb- 
founded by  her  beauty.    Her  wavy  hair  was  a  deep  brown; 
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her  eyes,  sparkling  with  mischief,  were  the  same  color;  her 
complexion  was  dark.  The  faint  smile,  which  partially  showed 
her  dainty  teeth,  was  indeed  bewitching.  She  wore  a  filmy 
yellow  dress  and  a  big  bouquet  of  shasta  daisies.  Presently 
her  eyes  fell  under  Harroll's  steady  gaze. 

''I  am  delighted  that  you  enjoyed  the  game,  Miss — Miss — 
Miss—" 

"Lasca  Caldwell  is  my  name,"  she  said  softly,  with  a  slight 
tilt  of  her  head. 

"As  I  said,  Miss  Caldwell,  I  am  so  glad  that  you  enjoyed 
the  game.    I  sincerely  hope  that  I  will  see  you  again." 

Lifting  his  cap,  Eddie  Harroll  walked  ofif  in  a  trance,  leav- 
ing the  girl  with  a  deep  blush  on  her  cheeks.  It  was  because 
of  no  care  of  his  own  that  he  was  not  run  over  by  the  auto- 
mobiles that  afternoon.  Heedless  of  their  constant  blowing, 
he  stumbled  across  the  street  to  his  room.  Sinking  back  in  his 
chair,  he  murmured  half  aloud,  "Lasca  Caldwell — Lasca  Cald- 
well— the  most  beautiful  girl  that  I  have  ever  seen.  What  a 
fool  I  was  for  not  coming  to  this  little  village  twenty  years 
ago  !   Ah  !  it's  indeed  God's  country !" 

And  so,  without  moving  from  his  chair,  Eddie  Harroll 
dreamed  dreams  until  late  that  night. 

Strange  to  say,  that  same  night  another  person  was  dream- 
ing. Before  retiring,  Lasca  Caldwell  had  asked  her  father 
so  many  questions  about  baseball,  and  had  shown  so  sudden 
an  interest  in  the  game,  that  she  shocked  the  old  gentleman. 

"My  dear  child,  why  such  a  sudden  change?"  he  ques- 
tioned. 

"I  have  just  learned  to  love — to  love — to  love  baseball,"  she 
added  weakly. 

"Well,  you  are  one  girl  that  beats  my  time,"  ejaculated  her 
father,  throwing  up  his  hands  in  despair. 

A  month  passed,  and  Edward  Harroll  had  made  for  him- 
self a  splendid  record.  His  witty  remarks,  his  cheerfulness, 
and  his  manliness  won  for  him  numerous  friends.  Periwinkle 
had  won  every  game  of  the  season,  and  the  people  rightly  at- 
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tributed  most  of  the  credit  to  their  pitcher.  Before  each  game, 
the  boy's  eyes  scanned  the  circle  of  cars  until  they  centered 
on  a  large  Pierce-Arrow.  Ah!  he  loved  Lasca  Caldwell,  but 
how  was  he  to  know  that  she  loved  him,  too  ?  He  had  seen  the 
girl  on  several  occasions,  but  had  talked  with  hef  only  a  few 
times.  He  had  even  heard  of  her  father's  foolish  pride  and  of 
his  desire  to  see  his  daughter  marry  some  wealthy  aristocrat. 
He  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  a  welcome  guest  at  the  Caldwell 
home  if  he  would  only  let  them  know  that  he,  too,  could  trace 
his  family  far  back  before  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  was, 
some  day,  the  only  heir  of  over  a  million  dollars.  He  did  not 
mean  to  tell  this,  however.  He  would  simply  pretend  to  be 
an  ordinary  baseball  player,  and  win  the  girl's  love  in  spite  of 
her  father  and  his  foolish  fancies. 

And  it  so  happened  one  day  that  Harroll  was  sitting  on  the 
wooden  boxes  in  front  of  the  store,  with  the  group  of  gossip- 
ers.  He,  however,  was  paying  little  attention  to  the  conver- 
sation, for,  as  usual,  his  brain  was  surging  with  thoughts  of 
his  new-found  love. 

Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a  thundering  noise.  Looking 
up,  he  saw  a  powerful  horse  dashing  down  the  road  at  a  fu- 
rious speed. 

"Oh,  God !"  he  gasped  as  he  sprung  into  the  middle  of  the 
road.  He  had  recognized  the  only  occupant  of  the  buggy  as 
no  other  than  Lasca  Caldwell.  In  a  few  moments  everything 
was  over.  Harroll  was  just  in  time  to  catch  the  reins.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  one  shaft  was  thrust  deep  into  his  side, 
he  clung  to  the  reins  and  held  the  frightened  horse  in  until 
others  could  come  to  his  rescue.  As  soon  as  they  had  taken 
Miss  Caldwell,  who  had  fainted,  out  of  the  buggy,  the  boy 
pulled  himself  away  from  the  shaft,  released  his  grip  on  the 
reins,  and  fell  in  the  road — unconscious. 

In  about  thirty  minutes,  Lasca  opened  her  eyes  and  found 
herself  surrounded  by  friends.  She  glanced  at  her  father  with 
fear  in  her  eyes. 

"Dad,  how  is  Eddie— Mr.  Harroll?" 
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"Don't  worry  about  him  now,  my  child — how  are  you 
feeling?" 

"I  asked  you  how  Mr.  Harroll  was,"  she  snapped.  "I  saw 
that  he  was  wounded  and — and,  oh!  I  just  couldn't  keep  from 
fainting.  You  see  I — I —  But  you  haven't  answered  my  ques- 
tion." 

"If  you  force  me  to  tell  you,  Lasca,  the  boy  is  seriously 
wounded,  probably  dying." 

"Dying?"  the  girl  questioned,  with  terror  in  her  eyes,  her 
face  becoming  a  deathly  pale.  "My  Eddie,  my  own  Eddie,  my 
love — oh !  it  cannot  be  so — it  must  not  be  so — I  love  him  too 
well — he  cannot  go  !" 

"Shame  on  you,  Lasca!  You  are  forgetting  yourself," 
roared  her  father.  "This  is  preposterous !  You  must  remem- 
ber that  you  can  trace  your  blood  to  royalty,  and  that  Harroll 
is — is  just  an  odinary  baseball  player." 

"How  dare  you  speak  so  of  the  man  who  has  nearly  lost 
his  life  to  save  mine?  You  have  no  gratitude  about  you.  H 
he  is  just  a  baseball  player,  he  is— Eddie  Harroll — and  I  love 
him  and  will  love  him  even  until  I  am  no  more." 

Turning  with  fire  in  her  eyes,  she  commanded  her  father 
to  have  Mr.  Harroll  carefully  conducted  to  her  home,  if  his 
condition  would  allow  it.  She  said  that  she  intended  nursing 
him  herself,  and  that  if  he  could  not  be  carried  there,  where 
he  could  get  every  convenience,  that  she  would  stay  at  Peri- 
winkle with  him. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  his 
daughter,  sent  for  his  car,  and  carried  Mr.  Harroll  to  his 
country  home. 

The  next  day  the  ball  player's  family  arrived  at  his  bed- 
side. As  soon  as  Mr.  Caldwell  found  out  about  the  boy's  peo' 
pie,  he  too  became  powerfully  interested.  Everything  possible 
was  done  for  him.  The  best  doctors  in  the  State  were  sum- 
moned, but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  boy's  fever  was  raging, 
blood  poison  had  set  in;  the  doctors  declared  that  there  was 
no  hope. 
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About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  boy  aroused,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  seeing  Lasca,  smiled. 

"There  is  something  that  I  want  to  tell  you,  Lasca — Miss 
Caldwell." 

"Eddie,  you  must  not.  You  are  too  weak.  Oh,  God !  how 
can  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done?" 

"I  am  happy — extremely  happy  to  have  done  it,  Miss  Cald- 
well.  I — I —  You  see,  I  love  you." 

"You  love  me  too?"  she  cried.  "My  own — oh!  my  own 
Eddie !" 

A  new  light  came  into  the  boy's  eyes  as  the  girl  slowly 
kissed  his  hot  lips. 

"I  am  glad,  Lasca — but — no,  you  must  not,  for  I  must  go. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  forget  and  be  happy." 

"I  will  be  happy  because  I  know  that  you  love  me,  but,  Ed- 
die, I  cannot  forget.  I  will  think  of  you  every  day  and  dream 
of  you  every  night— and— and,  Eddie,  some  day  I'll  come,  too." 

For  a  few  moments  everything  was  quiet. 

Presently  a  smile  lit  up  the  boy's  face.  "It's— it's  beautiful, 
Lasca,"  he  whispered,  and  slowly  closed  his  eyes. 

"Dot,"  '24. 

 o  

RUSSIA— AT  HEART 

In  darkest  Russia,  lost  and  all  forlorn, 
A  band  of  refugees  made  camp  one  night — 

A  mother,  old  and  wrinkled  and  careworn, 
A  daughter  fair  and  son,  of  manner,  bright. 

Their's  was  a  lot  of  hardships,  care  and  toil 

To  keep  away  the  wolf  of  hunger — cold ; 
Yet  through  it  all,  though  closer  drew  the  coil 

Of  oppression — still  a  song  of  home  they  told. 

The  mother,  bending  over  the  small  mess 
Of  soup — a  pitiful  dole  it  was — sang  on, 

A  tribute  to  that  love  and  tenderness, 

A  song  of  love,  of  home,  of  peace  now  gone. 
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This  is  the  Russia  underneath  the  cloak 
Of  Bolshevism — a  land  without  a  head, 

A  country  torn,  and  by  war's  blight  still  broke, 
A  land  whose  government  is  lost — is  dead. 

Yet,  in  this  lost  and  drifting  state,  they  sing; 

They  sing  of  peace  that  seems  so  far  away. 
They  love,  e'en  though  no  wedding  bells  shall  ring 

Their  love  across  the  earth  for  many  a  day. 

 o  

SMOKE  SCREENS 

Upon  a  beauteous  summer  night 

I  looked  across  the  lea; 
The  sky  was  clear,  the  moon  was  bright, 

The  air  was  fresh  and  free, 
Excepting  where  a  cloud  of  smoke 

Shut  out  the  distant  view ; 
And  from  the  lovely  scene  it  broke 

The  hill's  majestic  blue. 

Into  a  lovely  maiden's  face 

I  peered,  and  sought  for  love ; 
But  innocence  had  lost  its  place. 

And  from  her  eyes  did  move 
A  gaunt  and  spectral  fear,  of  shame— 

Of  honor  lost — construed. 
Her  countenance  declared  a  name 

Of  guilt  and  folly  rude. 

A  young  man  came  along  the  way ; 

His  eyes  looked  into  mine, 
But  quickly  did  they  turn  away — 

His  sun  had  ceased  to  shine ! 
A  screen  of  hazy  mist  appeared 

To  shut  his  soul  from  sight; 
It  told  of  honor  lost,  and  seared 

By  sin's  dark,  gloomy  night.  J.  M. 
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A  YOUNG  MAN 

If  I  were  a  mountain, 
Standing  with  beauteous  majesty, 
I  would  stand  me  strong. 
If  I  were  a  fountain, 
Singing  a  morning  rhapsody, 
I  would  sing  for  long. 

If  I  were  the  smallest  voice  that  sings  at  night, 
I  would  rejoice  with  a  glad  free  will. 
If  I  were  the  great  calm  that  heralds  morning  light, 
I  would  be  dark  and  still. 

If  I  were  the  surging  waves  tossing  upon  the  sea, 

Even  so  would  I  surge  and  toss,  and  so  would  I  be. 

If  I  were  the  tiniest  grain  of  sand  in  the  vastness  of  the  waste, 

Even  that  would  I  be  so  long  as  time  and  I  should  last. 

If  I  were  the  brightest  sun  in  the  sky, 

I  would  shine  me  brightly  till  my  brightness  should  die. 

If  I  were  the  seven  colors  of  the  rainbow, 

I  would  glow  me  unafraid 

Till  my  colors  should  fade. 

But  my  life  is  not  like  these  that  never  change ; 
My  life  is  ever  moving,  like  the  stars  that  range 
Across  the  heaven 
For  six  million  years,  or  seven. 

For  once  I  was  a  baby, 

And  there  were  many  to  save  me 

From  the  rocks. 

And  once,  I  was  a  child,  of  a  truth. 
And  then  a  sturdy,  care-free  youth; 
But  now,  at  my  door,  manhood  knocks. 

Before  me,  I  see  years  and  years. 

And  I  have  fears  and  fears. 

*'0  Father,  O  Merciful  God, 

Let  me  know  Thy  onward,  guiding  rod. 

Lest  I  sleep  forever, 

Lest  I  sleep  my  life  away,  and  waken  never." 

Be^rtrand  p.  Ramsay,  '24. 
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"THE  AIMS  OF  A  COLLEGE  TRAINING 

A  college  training  is  the  great  ordinary  means  to  a  great 
but  ordinary  end.  It  aims  at  raising  the  intellectual  tone  of 
society,  at  teaching  men  to  think,  at  training  men  in  leadership 
and  citizenship,  and  in  general,  it  aims  to  broaden  a  man's 
outlook  on  life.  As  someone  has  said,  "An  education  is  the 
bringing  out  of  the  'imprisoned  splendor'  within  a  man."  That 
type  of  education  which  does  not  bring  to  the  surface  the 
best  that  is  in  a  maa  has  failed  in  its  largest  mission.  A  col- 
lege training  should  give  a  man  a  clear,  conscious  view  of  his 
own  opinions  and  judgments,  a  truth  in  developing  them,  an 
eloquence  in  expressing  them,  and  a  force  in  urging  them. 

When  a  man  has  finished  college,  he  should  be  competent 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  and  his  world  should  be  bigger 
than  the  narrow  world  of  practical  affairs.  From  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  acquired,  he  should  be  big  enough  to  view  indi- 
vidual problems  in  their  relation  to  larger  issues.  Not  only 
must  he  be  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  himself,  but  he  must  help  those  of  his  own  type 
who  are  trying  to  build  up  the  community.  By  entering  as 
largely  as  possible  into  the  social  and  religious  life  of  his 
community,  the  college  man  can  make  himself  a  real  help  and 
his  presence  a  real  pleasure.  Now  if  a  man  means  to  be  a 
real  asset  to  his  community  and  to  the  world,  he  will  do  well 
to  begin  to  prepare  himself  for  this  larger  life  of  usefulness 
while  in  college. 

One  great  aim  of  a  college  training  is  the  development  of 
personal  character.  An  education  has  failed  in  its  highest 
purpose  if  there  has  not  been  a  transformation  within  the  man. 
If  a  man  does  not  love  his  fellows  and  does  not  desire  to  serve 
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them,  he  may  prove  to  be  a  Hability  rather  than  an  asset.  The 
best  influences  are  placed  about  the  college  man  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  his  character  should  not  be  fully  developed. 
The  personality  developed  in  college  should  be  one  in  which 
altruism,  broad  tolerance,  and  practical  sagacity  are  blended 
in  fine  proportion,  and  the  man  himself  inspired  with  a  desire 
for  large  human  service. 

T.  B.  M. 

r 

 o  

FOOTBALL 

Football  has  been  making  remarkable  strides  in  South 
Carolina  colleges  during  the  past  few  years.  This  State  has 
probably  never  seen  such  football  machines  as  her  institutions 
are  now  developing.  This  sport  is  making  famous  some  col* 
leges  which  heretofore  were  scarcely  known. 

Football  is  an  intensely  intersting  game ;  it  is  an  exhibition 
of  grit,  determination,  and  real  manhood ;  it  is  one  of  the  best 
known  means  of  building  up  a  college  spirit.  These  charac- 
teristics of  the  game  have  caused  its  great  popularity. 

But  along  with  these  good  qualities,  there  are  numerous 
evil  tendencies  creeping  in.  Certain  institutions,  in  their  mad 
desire  to  have  winning  teams,  seem  to  be  forgetting  that  such 
qualities  as  honesty,  sincerity,  and  character  exist.  They 
seem  to  have  no  regard  for  their  pledge.  They  are  lowering 
their  standard  by  admitting  men  to  the  Freshmen  class  who 
have  not  even  the  minimum  number  of  required  units.  In- 
stead of  letting  football  be  a  college  activity,  they  are  allowing 
football  to  run  the  college.  We  consider  this  a  very  sad  state 
of  affairs  for  a  reputable  institution  to  sink  into. 

We  are  very  proud  to  say  that  Wofford  is  not  among  those 
who  are  subjecting  themselves  to  the  harmful  effects  of  foot- 
ball. We  would  rather  see  our  Alma  Mater  lose  all  her  games 
rather  than  see  her  lose  her  respect,  her  high  standard,  and 
her  honor. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  WOFFORD  COLLEGE  JOURNAL 


Preamble 

We,  the  members  of  the  1921-22  staff  of  ThK  Wofford 
CoLLKGi:  Journal,  the  student  monthly  magazine  of  Wofford 
College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  realizing  the  value  of  a  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  governing,  systematizing,  and  facil- 
itating the  publication  of  the  said  Journal,  do  hereby  formu- 
late and  approve  the  following  guide,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  Wofford  Collkgj:  Journal. 

Article:  I. — Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  (1)  to  regulate 
the  election  of  staff  ofHcers  from  session  to  session;  (2)  to 
make  the  staff  a  tangible  and  responsible  organization;  and 
(3)  to  assign,  apportion,  and  designate  in  some  specific  way 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  belonging  to  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  said  publication. 

Article:  II. — The:  Staff  and  System  of  Election 

Se:ction  1.  The  staff  of  The:  Wofford  Colle:ge:  Jour- 
nal shall  consist  of  the  following  officers,  which  are  divided 
into  five  classes  for  the  purpose  of  systematizing  and  facili- 
tating their  election  > 

Class  1. — Editor-in-Chief,  Assistant  Literary  Editor. 

Class  2. — Business  Manager,  Circulation  Manager. 

Class  3. — Literary  Editor,  Advertising  Manager,  Assistant 
Advertising  Manager. 

Class  4. — Assistant  Editor-in-Chief,  Art  Editor,  Exchange 
Editor. 

Class  5.—Y.  M.  C.  A.  Editor. 

Se:c.  2.  The  entire  staff,  with  the  exception  of  Assistant 
Advertising  Manager  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Editor,  shall  be 
members  of  the  Senior  class. 

Se:c.  3.  The  Assistant  Advertising  Manager  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Editor  shall  come  from  the  Junior  class. 

Se:c.  4.  The  four  literary  societies  shall  rotate  in  electing 
the  officers  in  Classes  1,  2,  3,  and  4.    Class  5  shall  be  elected 
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at  the  end  of  each  college  year  by  the  members  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

S^c.  5.  Beginning  with  the  last  regular  society  election 
night  in  the  spring  of  1922,  the  Preston  Literary  Society  shall 
elect  Class  1 ;  the  Carlisle  Literary  Society,  Class  2 ;  the  Cal- 
houn Literary  Society,  Class  3 ;  and  the  Snyder  Literary  So- 
ciety, Class  4. 

Skc.  6.  In  the  spring  of  1923,  on  the  last  regular  society 
election  night,  the  societies  shall  elect  the  classes  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Carlisle  Society,  Class  1 ;  Calhoun  Society, 
Class  2 ;  Snyder  Society,  Class  3 ;  and  Preston  Society,  Class  4. 
The  four  literary  societies  shall  thereafter  elect  the  classes 
in  rotation,  as  illustrated  in  Sections  5  and  6. 

Articled  III. — Duties  of  Office^rs 

Si^CTiON  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Editor-in-Chief  and 
the  Assistant  Editor-in-Chief  to  censor  carefully  all  material 
turned  in  to  them  for  publication,  and  they  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  editorial  pages  of  the  magazine.  The  Editor-in-Chief 
shall  be  directly  responsible  for  the  regularity  and  general 
character  of  the  publication. 

S^C.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Literary  Editor  and  the 
Assistant  Literary  Editor  to  collect  all  material  intended  for 
publication,  and  to  turn  said  material  over  to  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  or  Assistant  Editor-in-Chief  for  alteration,  rejection, 
or  approval. 

Skc.  3.  The  Business  Manager  shall  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  all  matters  of  finance  pertaining  to  the  publication  of 
the  Wofford  CollEGK  Journal.  He  shall  attend  promptly 
to  all  bills  and  claims,  and  shall  keep  a  clear  record  of  all  his 
business  transactions. 

Site.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advertising  Manager 
and  the  Assistant  Advertising  Manager  to  secure  such  adver- 
tising matter  as  is  needed  to  successfully  finance  the  publication 
of  the  said  magazine. 

Se:c.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Circulation  Manager 
to  solicit  subscriptions  and  promptly  mail  a  copy  of  The 
Journal  to  each  of  the  subscribers. 
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Skc.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Exchange  Editor  to 
make  exchanges  with  the  various  colleges  in  South  Carolina 
and  elsewhere.  He  shall  read  carefully  not  less  than  five 
monthly  publications  from  other  colleges  in  South  Carolina 
and  elsewhere,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Editor-in-Chief  for 
publication  a  written  criticism  of  the  said  publications. 

Skc.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Art  Editor  to  submit  to 
the  Editor-in-Chief  drawings  for  department  heardings,  car- 
toons, etc. 

Si^c.  8.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Editor  shall  submit  for  publica- 
tion a  write-up  of  the  meetings  and  activities  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

Article:  IV. — Publishing  Rul^s 
Se:ction  1.    The  Wofford  College  Journal  shall  be  pub- 
lished on  the  21st  of  October,  November,  December,  January, 
February,  March,  and  April. 

Stc.  2.  A  copy  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  pubHshed 
once  during  each  session,  in  the  October  issue. 

Article;  V. — Misce:llane:ous 

Se^ction  1.  Any  member  of  the  stafif  failing  to  perform 
his  duties  as  set  forth  in  Article  III  is  subject  to  impeachment 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  staff.  In  case  of  impeachment,  a 
new  member  shall  be  elected  from  the  same  society  as  the 
former  member. 

Se:c.  2.  This  Constitution  of  The:  Wofford  Colle:gk 
Journal  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  current  staff,  after  having  first  obtained  the  approval  of  the 
four  literary  societies.  By-Laws  may  be  added  on  the  same 
condition. 

Stc.  3.  Four  medals  are  given  by  the  staff  during  the 
year.  A  short  story  medal  is  given  to  the  member  of  the 
Junior  or  Senior  classes  submitting  the  best  short  story  from 
those  classes,  and  also  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  or 
Sophomore  classes  submitting  the  best  short  story  from  those 
classes.  One  medal  is  given  for  the  best  essay  coming  from 
any  student,  and  one  for  the  best  poem. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  year  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  September  the  22d,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall. 
The  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  vice-president,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Herbert.  '  The  singing  was  led  by  Dr.  Waller.  After  several 
lively  songs  and  a  prayer,  Dr.  Snyder,  our  beloved  president, 
and  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  gave  a  most  interesting  and 
inspiring  talk.  He  used  as  his  subject,  "The  Four  Loyalties," 
and  it  was  developed  and  delivered  in  a  way  characteristic 
only  of  Dr.  Snyder.  The  four  loyalties  which  he  spoke  of 
were :  Loyalty  to  your  home,  loyalty  to  what  people  thought 
and  expected  of  you,  loyalty  to  your  innerself,  and  loyalty  to 
Jesus  Christ.  After  hearing  such  a  splendid  talk,  one  could 
not  help  but  resolve  in  his  own  heart  to  be  more  loyal  to 
everything  that  is  good. 

Those  present  were  delightfully  entertained  with  a  solo  by 
Mrs.  A.  M.  DuPre.  The  hall  was  filled  to  its  capacity,  a  few 
men  having  to  stand  in  the  doorway.  This  was  very  encour- 
aging to  the  officers  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  announced  that 
the  next  meeting  would  be  held  in  the  chapel  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  men.  After  another  song,  the  meeting  was  dis- 
missd  with  a  prayer  by  Dr.  CUnkscales. 


S:ePTEMB^R  29th 
September  the  29th  is  an  important  date  in  the  history 
of  the  Wofford  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  for  on 
that  night  the  largest  number  of  students  attended  its  meeting 
since  its  beginning.  There  were  106  men  present.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  College  chapel.  Mr.  Jack  Her- 
bert conducted  the  meeting.  Several  songs,  selected  by  dif- 
ferent ones,  were  sung,  after  which  Mr.  C.  F.  Nesbitt  in- 
formed the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  a  Southern  Christian  Advocate 
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Student's  Club  which  he  hoped  to  form  on  the  campus. 
Speical  rates  would  be  given  to  those  wishing  to  subscribe. 

The  meeting  was  next  turned  over  to  Dr.  Trawick,  profes- 
sor of  Religious  Education.  The  following  are  a  few  extracts 
from  his  inspiring  talk:  "The  deepest  desire  of  man  is  to 
know  God."  The  desire  of  men  was  shown  when  Philip  said, 
"Lord,  show  us  the  Father."  "If  God  were  removed  from  the 
world,  there  would  be  nothing  for  love  to  feed  on,  instead, 
hatred  would  reign."  "Where  is  God  ?"  "A  man  is  not  where 
his  body  is,  but  wherever  his  hopes,  aspirations,  love  and  in- 
terests are."  "God  is  everywhere  love  and  faithfulness  are." 

The  meeting  was  ended  with  a  prayer  by  Dr.  Trawick. 

Octobe:r  6th 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  cooler  and  that  it 
was  not  convenient  to  have  the  chapel  heated,  the  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall.  There  was  a  good  crowd  pres- 
ent, almost  filling  the  room.  During  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram several  sacred  songs  were  sung.  A  delightful  musical 
selection  was  rendered  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bruce,  the 
former  playing  the  piano,  the  latter  the  cornet. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  C.  F.  Nesbitt,  who 
gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  "Friendship."  When  such  a 
speaker  as  he  can  handle  such  a  subject  as  "Friendship"  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  handled  it,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
home  talent  is  very  good. 
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This  is  a  new  and  strange  business  for  us.  However,  we 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
the  students  of  the  different  colleges  through  the  work  they 
are  producing. 

It  is  our  aim  and  purpose  to  read  and  examine  as  many 
of  the  exchanges  as  we  can,  making  comments  on  at  least  five 
of  them  in  every  issue.  That  is  the  standard  we  have  set,  and 
as  far  as  we  are  able  that  will  be  kept  up.  We  feel  that  we 
are  going  to  get  a  noticeable  benefit  out  of  this  work  and  we 
hope  our  criticism  will  be  helpful.  The  friendly  attitude  in 
which  all  criticism  of  this  kind  is  made  has  been  explained  from 
year  to  year,  so  we  will  not  go  into  that  here. 

We  will  be  glad  to  exchange  with  as  many  publications  as 
possible  and,  therefore,  we  ask  all  who  read  this  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  this  line.  Should  you  know  of  any  publication  that 
has  not  received  Thj:  Wofford  Collkgk  Journal  but  would 
like  to  exchange,  please  drop  us  a  line  giving  their  address. 

We  wish  for  all  the  publications  a  very  successful  year  in 
their  work,  and  we  will  appreciate  any  suggestions  they  have 
to  make  from  time  to  time  concerning  our  magazine. 


WOFFORD  STUDENTS! 
READ  THIS! 

We  all  must  practice  reciprocity  in  patronizing  the  Spartanburg 
business  concerns.  It  is  justifiable  and  necessary  that  we  trade  with 
only  those  men  who  advertise  in  our  publications. 

BOOST  OUR  BOOSTERSI  TELL  THEM  WHY! 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following: 

Drinks,  Cigars,  Etc. — 


Banks — 

Central  National 
First  National 

Book  Stores — 

DuPre's 

Colleges — 

Wofford 

Clothiers — 

Cannon  &  Fetzer 
Goldberg's 
Greenewald's 
Price's 

Corner  Stores — 

J.  H.  S.  Pearson 
Wofford  Cash  Store 

Shoe  Repairers — 

New  York  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

Tailors — 

Levin 

Theatres — 

Rex 


Elite 
Sprott's 

Drug  Stores — 

Ligon's 
Henry's 
Wilson's 

Electric  Companies — 

General  Electric  Co. 

Hardware — 

Montgomery  &  Crawford 

Ice  Cream  Manufacturers — 

Quality  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Photographers — 

Manning 
Bernhardt 

Pressing  Clubs — 

Students'  Pressing  Club 

Restaurants — 

Royal 

Shoe  Stores — 

Smith's 
Nissen's 

Wright-Scruggs 


Come  to=^ 

Ligon  s  Drug  Store 

/"or  Courteousness^  Service  and  Good 
Treatment 

Prescription  Specialist 

Pure  Dru^s  -  Best  Toilet 
Articles  -  Safety  Razors 
and  Blades  to  Fit  All 
Safety  Razors   :    :    :  : 

Exclusive  Agents  for  

Eastman  Kodaks  and  Films 
Whitman's  Candies  *^n^^F 

When  you  send  HER  Whitman's 
you  have  sent  the  best. 

Largest  and  Best  Assorted 
Stock  of  Fountain  Pens  and 
Eversharp  Pencils  in  the  City 

]Ve  are  always  glad  to  see  you 

Ligon's  Dru^  Store 

Phones  30  and  3 1 


Eveirything  in  DRUGS,  SODAS,  CIGARS 
but  especially  for  JJ'  f 

Norris  Candies,  Ansco  Cameras,  Waterman's  and  Parker 
Fountain  Pens,  Eversharp  Pencils,  and  a  select  assortment  of 
Stationery.    Yours  for  Quality  and  Service, 

WILSON'S  DRUG  STORE 

THE  REXALL  STORE 
1 52  W.  Main  St.     OPEN  ALL  NIGHT     Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


J.  F.  MANNING 


Portrait  Pftotograpfier 


1151/2  W.  Main  St.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Advertise  in  tlie  Journal 

Rates  on  Application 

To= 


G.  R.  WELCH— Phone  1603  N.  F.  KIRKLAND— Phone  1663 

Business  Manager  Advertising  Manager 


WOFFORD  STUDENTS- 

Get  your  Shoes  at  "The  Shoe  Store,"  where  you 
can  be  properly  fitted  in  the  BEST  OF  SHOES,  and 
where  your  patronage  will  be  appreciated. 

"THE  SHOE  STORE" 

WRIGHT-SCRUGGS  SHOE  CO. 


Make 

Mr.  6  Mrs.  Bernhardt 

^PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Smith* s  Shoe  Store 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  DAY 

HANKSGIVING,  with  its  turkeys  and  pies  and 
parties  and  hunts,  is  here.  The  homes  of  our 
land  are  bright  and  happy  with  beauty,  with 
cheer,  and  with  love.  The  hearts  of  our  people 
are  full  of  contentment  of  health  and  peace. 
And  we  celebrate  a  day  dedicated  by  our  nation, 
and  by  it  alone,  for  the  rendering  of  thanks  to  that  All-Gener- 
ous One  who  gave  and  gave  and  gave  again  that  man  might 
be  happy  and  free. 

Yet  we,  at  even  this  time,  are  not  properly  conscious  of  our 
blessings ;  nor  do  we  feel  in  ourselves  a  proper  spirit  of  grate- 
fulness. We  cannot  recall  all  our  favors ;  but  let  us  be  re- 
minded of  some  of  the  more  apparent — it  may  be  some  of  the 
least  regarded ;  so  prone  are  we  to  passively  accept  our  ac- 
customed surroundings.  We  do  not  think !  No,  indeed.  We 
do  not  think! 

First,  fellow  students,  let  us  be  thankful  for  our  parents, 
who  in  their  love  have  suffered  and  sacrificed  for  us.  She, 
who  bore  more  than  you  can  ever  know  in  order  that  you  might 
live,  who  served  more  than  other  ever  would  suffer  that  you 
might  be  comfortable,  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  anything  in 
her  life  that  you  may  grow  strong  and  straight,  is  deserving  of 
your  thanks ;  yea,  your  adoration.  Have  you  dishonored  her  ? 
Ask  her  forgiveness.  Have  you  neglected  her?  Watch  over 
her  tenderly.  For  he  that  is  regardless  of  that  which  is  most 
sacred  and  holy  in  life  is  not  worthy  of  life.  And  your 
father — do  you  ever  write  him?  Ah,  how  many  times  he  is 
forgotten,  how  often  ignored.  How  often  he  is  left  to  work 
and  plan  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  without  thanks,  with- 
out appreciation.    His  is  a  service  that  counts.    Respect  him 
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and  love  him,  not  only  for  what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  has  done 
that  his  boy  may  have  a  better  chance  in  the  world  than  had 
his  old  Dad.  There  is  nothing  in  our  existence,  except 
the  mother-love,  that  can  be  compared  with  a  man's  love  for 
a  man ;  so  deep,  so  strong,  so  big.  So  when  you  go  home  and 
find  your  Dad  maybe  a  little  gruff,  look  and  see  if  he  is  not 
merely  trying  to  hide  his  real  affections.  Conceal  them  in  his 
words  he  may ;  but  in  his  actions,  never.  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  bestow  happiness  and 
pleasure  where  it  is  most  deserved.  And  all  they  ask  is  this : 
that  you  appreciate. 

And  next,  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  traditions  of  our  race 
and  country.  What  could  we  take  for  the  fact  that  our  fathers 
and  their  forefathers  far  back  into  the  hazy  dawn  of  our 
history  were  of  the  Christian  religion?  What  it  has  meant! 
Where  would  our  civilization  be  without  it?  The  foundation 
of  our  security  and  law,  it  is  the  reason  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  home,  the  holiness  of  marriage,  and  the  sacredness  of 
womanhood.  It  has  ever  been  the  cause  and  aid  of  thought 
and  literature.  It  is  the  great  governor  of  the  machinery  of 
our  life.  And  then,  we  have  the  memory  of  Magna  Carta  and 
the  Revolution;  the  rights  secured  by  them  we  enjoy  today. 
We  have  the  Mayflower  and  the  Puritans;  we  are  descended 
from  the  Cavaliers.  And  we  can  be  thankful  that  our  fathers 
loved  liberty  so  much  that  they  left  homes  and  friends  to 
secure  it.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  spirit  of  76  which 
secured  for  our  ancestors  and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Let  us  remember  that 
we  have  the  memory  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 
We  may  be  thankful  for  them  and  for  others :  Lee,  Jackson, 
Hampton.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  Southland,  for  its 
fertile  plains  and  pine-covered  slopes,  for  the  beauty  and 
virtue  of  its  daughters  and  the  chivalry  and  courage  of  its 
sons ;  for  the  memory  of  Pickett's  charge  and  for  the  daring 
of  the  Alabama ;  for  those  remnants  of  the  long  thin  line  of 
gray,  who  are  left  with  us  to  remind  us  from  whom  we  are 
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sprung  and  what  principles  and  legacies  are  ours  to  uphold. 

And  then,  when  we  have  offered  our  Thanksgiving  to  the 
Giver,  let  us  solemnly  purpose  in  our  hearts  and  souls,  that 
to  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  and  to  the  hopes  and  fond  de- 
sires of  our  parents  we  will  be  true,  and  it  may  be  that  far 
in  the  future  someone  will  feel  thankful  that  we  were  not  un- 
mindful of  our  trust.  N.  W.  B.,  '24 

 o  

POETRY 

A  deep,  sweet  rhythm,  of  beauteous  meter  made, 

Filled  with  high  thoughts  and  virtues,  good  and  free. 
Coming  from  out  a  soul;  and  joyously 

Yet  sadly,  touching  hearts  with  sun  and  shade 

When  falling  on  the  ear;  nor  is  afraid 
To  give  to  man  some  lesson  good  to  heed, 
Which  from  the  garden  of  his  thoughts  will  weed 

The  things  that  tend  to  choke  and  kill  the  blade; 

This  is  the  thing  we  call  true  poetry; 
A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  to  all; 
A  lesson  from  the  heart  of  teacher  good; 
A  thought  drawn  out,  yet  kept  within  the  blood 
And  heart  of  youth,  to  keep  him  from  a  fall, 

And  make  him  pure  and  good  and  nobly  free. 

J.  M.  C,  '22. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  THE  NIGHT  DRAGON 

T  IS  THE  MIDDLE  of  the  first  winter  month, 
the  time  when  folks  Hke  to  sit  around  the  fire  in 
the  dusk  with  a  few  friends  and  feel  that  comrade- 
ship that  does  not  require  continual  conversation. 

In  the  twilight  of  a  cold  winter  day  a  young 
man,  with  his  hands  shoved  deep  in  his  pockets, 
is  going  up  the  street  with  a  quick  springing  step,  making  no 
sound  as  his  rubber  heels  touch  the  pavement  for  a  brief  second 
at  a  time.  He  passes  beneath  a  street  light.  His  shoes  are 
shined  to  perfection  and  his  trousers  have  a  razor-edge  crease. 
A  gold  stick  pin  glistens  from  a  neat  black  tie.  His  face  is 
shadowed  by  a  hat  of  the  latest  style. 

He  continues  down  the  street  until  he  reaches  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  aristocratic  churches  in  the  city.  He  glances  at 
its  simple  yet  classical  architecture,  and  then  walks  inside. 

As  he  opens  the  door  and  steps  upon  the  soft  carpet  on 
the  floor  he  sees  before  him  only  the  empty,  silent  pews.  He 
thinks  how  these  pews  looked  at  the  morning  service,  when 
they  were  filled  with  elegantly  dressed  women  and  men,  with 
a  refined  intellectual  look  on  their  faces.  He  takes  out  his 
watch  and  wonders  if  he  has  made  a  mistake  about  the  hour. 

Involuntarily  he  shivers  as  the  door  opens  at  his  back. 
He  turns  and  at  the  same  time  steps  aside,  expecting  to  see 
some  one  that  had  been  at  the  morning  service,  but  instead 
there  stands  before  him  the  trembling  form  of  an  old  Southern 
darkey. 

With  an  amused  look  on  his  face,  the  boy  inquires,  "What's 
the  matter.  Uncle?  You  look  as  if  you  thought  something 
were  going  to  rush  in  and  grab  you." 

Relaxing  somewhat  and  pulling  his  hat  oflf  the  side  of  his 
head,  the  negro  replies,  "Dat  I  do,  boss.  Dat  I  do.  I  tell 
you  der  bin  some  mighty  cur'ous  happenin's  'round  dis  place 
lately.   Hit  ain't  no— you  hear  dat  sound !" 

The  old  darkey's  eyes  had  suddenly  popped  almost  out  of 
their  sockets  and  his  breathing  was  coming  quick  and  fast. 
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The  young  man  listens  intently  for  a  few  seconds.  Neither 
move.  The  silence  is  terrible.  The  only  sound  to  be  heard  is 
the  dull  beating  of  the  Salvation  Army  drum  four  or  five 
blocks  away. 

"Hit's  comin'  again !"  the  negro  screamed,  shaking  like 
a  leaf. 

"What's  coming?" 

The  negro  is  tense  and  silent.  Gradually  his  state  of  fear 
gives  way  to  one  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  at  once  he 
drops  to  his  knees  moaning,  "De  Lord  be  praised.  De  Lord 
be  praised." 

Then  he  rises  to  his  feet  seemingly  reassured  that  all  danger 
was  passed  for  the  present,  at  least. 

"Now  that  it  is  all  over  with,  will  you  tell  me  what  you 
were  so  scared  about?"  said  the  young  man,  his  curiosity 
aroused  at  the  peculiar  and  to  him  uncalled  for  actions  of  the 
darkey. 

"Boss,  dat  wuz  de  night  dragon  startin'  out  on  his  march." 
"How  did  you  know  what  it  was?" 

"Kaze  I  seen  hit  de  other  night.  I  wuz  down  in  de  furnace 
room  bankin'  my  fire.  I  jest  about  git  eve'ything  fixed  and 
wuz  gwine  to  leave  when  I  heahd  a  cur'ous  noise  away  off 
in  de  distance,  boom  !  boom  !  boom  !  Hit  kep'  a  gittin'  closer  an' 
closer,  louder  an'  louder.  Ever'  now  and  den  I'd  feel  dis  old 
buildin'  shake.  And  de  closer  hit  would  git  de  more  de  ground 
would  shake." 

"Which  direction  did  it  come  from  ?" 

"I  do  'no,  boss,  but  de  fust  time  I  notice  hit,  hit  wuz  coming 
up  North  Church  street.  I  ketch  a  glimpse  of  hit  out  of  de 
grating  at  de  top  of  one  of  de  winders  in  de  furnace  room.  I 
wuz  on  de  far  side  of  de  room  expectin'  de  place  to  fall  in  kaze 
de  dragon  wuz  shakin'  things  up  mightily. 

"He  wuz  makin*  a  monsterous  noise.  With  his  front  head 
he  wuz  making  dat  steady,  boom !  boom !  Hit  looked  like  a 
long  snake.  At  every  jint  in  his  back  bone  hit  looked  like  he 
had  a  head  and  de  wuz  all  making  a  noise.    At  every  jint  he 
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had  two  legs.  All  his  legs  on  one  side  would  come  down  at 
once  and  at  de  same  time  wid  dat  he  would  make  a  big  boom ! 
Den  eve'ything  around  would  shake  like  hit  wuz  goin'  to  fall  to 
pieces.  Hit  took  a  hour  or  so  to  pass  by  and  hit's  a  strange 
thing  to  me  how  de  buildings  around  heah  is  still  standin." 

"Where  did  he  go?"  inquired  the  young  man,  a  light  of 
understanding  breaking  on  his  face. 

"De  sounds  got  fainter  and  fainter  until  they  wuz  all  gone. 
De  last  I  heard  of  him,  he  seem  to  be  goin'  out  East  Main 
street. 

Shaking  his  head,  the  old  darkey  walks  away  saying,  "I 
hope  hit'll  never  come  by  heah  again  kaze  I  know  de  old  build- 
ing can't  stand  ano'rer  sech  shakin'." 

The  people  are  beginning  to  come  into  the  church  now. 
The  young  man  has  a  smile  on  his  face  as  he  falls  in  with  a 
group  of  college  boys  coming  in. 

"I  say,  Jack,"  he  whispered  to  one  of  them,  "I  heard  a  good 
story  about  our  parade  the  other  night.  Tell  you  about  it 
when  we  get  back  to  the  room."         Duckworth  Den^  '22. 
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ALMOST  A  HERO 

T  WAS  a  golden  day  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
Goshen  was  all  aglow  with  the  radiant  beauty  of 
the  autumn  season.  Trees  that  only  a  few  brief 
weeks  before  had  been  clad  in  shimmering  gar- 
ments of  green  were  now  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous 
raiment  of  orange  and  red.  The  entire  country- 
side reflected  the  spirit  of  autumn.  The  hills,  the  meadows, 
and  the  bottom  lands,  in  their  festive  dress,  combined  to  make 
of  the  landscape  a  veritable  riot  of  colorful  loveliness.  Win- 
ter, with  its  biting  winds  and  chilling  frosts,  could  almost  be 
seen  marshalling  its  forces  of  snow  and  ice  in  the  towering 
peaks  of  the  distant  Cumberlands.  All  the  beauty  of  the  fall 
of  the  year,  however,  was  lost  upon  the  people  of  Goshen. 
As  one  old  fellow  declared,  "We'uns  is  too  busy  a-gatherin' 
corn  and  punkins  to  be  a-lookin*  at  them  trees  and  hills,  even 
if  we'uns  had  a  notion  for  sech  foolishness." 

So  it  was  that  every  one  in  the  community  was  busy,  and 
not  alone  at  corn  gathering.  Out  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 
could  be  heard  the  ring  of  some  husky  mountaineer's  axe 
as  he  cut  the  winter's  supply  of  firewood,  coal  being  an  un- 
known luxury  in  Goshen.  On  this  particular  occasion  our  at- 
tention is  directed  to  a  tumble-down  sort  of  a  shack  in  one  of 
the  gloomiest  and  most  lonesome  hollows  of  Goshen.  This 
little  bit  of  a  house,  just  large  enough,  to  accommodate  a  vile 
smell,  was  the  dwelling  place  of  the  quaintest  and  most  inter- 
esting character  of  the  countryside.  Old  Fate  Poarch  was 
his  name,  a  man  known  from  one  end  of  Goshen  to  the  other. 
Tales  of  him  had  even  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  folk  of 
Liberty  Valley,  so  great  was  his  renown.  Old  Fate  was  the 
sort  of  fellow  who,  in  his  own  parlance,  "keered  for  nobody 
and  nothing  *cept  my  dawgs.  Thar's  not  a  fox  in  these  here 
hills  what  kin  git  away  from  them  houns,  when  onct  they  gits 
upon  his  trail.  Them  pups  is  rank  pisen  to  any  four-legged 
crittur  in  these  woods."  This  assertion  was  just  about  the 
truth,  for  Fate,  once  a  good  blacksmith,  had  long  ago  deserted 
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his  trade  for  the  pleasant  though  not  very  remunerative  busi- 
ness of  trapping  and  hunting,  and  in  real  truth  had  cared  for 
nothing  in  the  world  except  his  dogs.  Now  that  old  age  had 
crept  upon  him,  and  the  jovial  days  of  the  hunt  were  for  him 
no  more,  he  would  sit  for  hours  on  the  sunny  side  of  his  cabin, 
drowsily  dreaming  of  those  happy  moments  of  the  long  ago. 
Nothing  could  please  the  old  huntsman  more  than  for  one  of 
the  occasional  passers-by  to  stop  and  listen  to  some  of  his  ex- 
periences— experiences  that  the  maze  of  passing  years  had 
woven  into  tales  of  wondrous  magic.  Possibly  it  was  this  art 
of  story-telling  that  had  gained  for  him  his  great  renown 
among  the  people  of  Goshen.  Nearly  every  day  some  one 
was  a  willing  hearer  of  his  stories. 

On  this  October  day  Old  Fate  was  sitting,  as  usual,  on  the 
sunny  side  of  his  cabin,  smoking  a  clay  pipe,  which,  judging 
from  its  smell,  was  almost  as  old  as  its  venerable  smoker,  and 
the  dreamy,  contented  expression  on  his  wrinkled  face  showed 
that  his  thoughts  were  far,  far  away  from  his  present  sur- 
roundings. He  was  again  following  his  beloved  hounds  across 
Tennessee's  eternal  hills ;  the  years  were  slipping  back  into  the 
days  when  he  was  young.  Fate  Poarch  was  the  kind  of  man, 
who,  always  old,  seemed  never  to  have  any  older  grown.  The 
young  folk  of  the  community  had  always  thought  of  him  as  he 
now  appeared,  gray,  grizzled,  little  and  dried  up,  with  a  face 
that,  although  gnome-like  with  its  covering  of  wrinkles,  no 
child  would  run  from  screaming  with  fright  and  terror.  The 
fact  is  that  Fate,  like  the  famous  Rip,  was  loved  by  all  the  little 
fellows  of  the  community,  who  would  always  ask  for  some  tale, 
when  they  chanced  to  see  him,  which  was  not  often,  as  he  left 
his  cabin  in  the  hills  very  seldom,  and  the  hollows  of  Goshen 
were  too  lonesome  for  any  but  the  most  intrepid  youths  to 
venture  into. 

This  proved,  however,  to  be  rather  an  exceptional  day  for 
the  aged  story-teller  and  huntsman.  Out  of  the  woods  behind 
his  shack,  there  suddenly  burst  into  view  a  group  of  five  boys. 
They  rushed  around  the  cabin,  and  when  they  saw  Fate,  they 
let  out  a  yell  that  so  much  as  said  ''here  is  what  we  have  been 
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hunting  for,"  and  like  a  young  avalanche  they  hurled  them- 
selves towards  the  dreaming  man.  Fate  now  was  dreaming  no 
longer;  rising  in  his  chair,  he  roared:  "What  are  you  boys 
prowling  round  here  for?  I  jest  know  ye're  up  to  some  sort 
of  mischief,  now  ain't  ye?  Tell  me  the  truth."  The  young  in- 
truders were  evidently  prepared  for  such  an  outburst,  and 
were  frightened  by  it  not  a  whit. 

"We  are  not  here  to  raise  any  mischief  at  all,  Uncle  Fate," 
one  youngster  replied,  "we  have  been  hunting  around  here, 
and  being  so  near  your  cabin,  we  thought  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  leave  without  talking  to  you,  and  getting  you  to  tell  us  one 
of  your  best  stories." 

"You  will,  won't  you,  Uncle  Fate?  We  ain't  going  to  leave 
until  you  have  told  us  some  kind  of  a  tale,"  the  boys  in  a  chorus 
urged. 

Old  Fate's  ire  abated  somewhat  at  this  not  unexpected 
plea.  "Well,  if  hit's  that  what  you  uns  want  around  here,  why 
I  guess  I  kin  tell  ye  somethin',  if  hit's  only  to  git  shed  of  ye. 
I  was  thinkin'  as  you'uns  come  up,  about  a  huntin'  trip  I  went 
on  in  these  very  hollows  purty  nigh  thirty  year  ago.  Would 
you'uns  like  to  hear  about  hit  ?" 

"You  bet  we  would,"  they  all  cried  together. 

"Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  all  this  here  took  place  jest  about 
thirty  year  ago.  Them  days  was  real  stirring  times,  the  war 
had  just  ended,  and  in  these  here  hills,  there  was  still  a  spec' 
of  fighting  goin'  on.  Sort  of  gurilly  warfare  we'uns  called 
hit.  All  through  this  country,  men  what  was  too  skeered  to 
fight  had  hid  out  during  the  war,  and  the  things  that  they  did 
was  a  blamed  sight  worse  than  what  the  real  soldiers  did,  no 
matter  whether  they  were  Rebs  or  Yanks.  They  killed  and 
robbed  and — " 

"We  thought  you  were  going  to  tell  us  about  a  hunt  you 
went  on  Uncle  Fate,"  a  boy  rather  impatiently  declared. 

"Now  who's  a  tellin'  this  yarn,  young  feller?  If  you  is 
goin'  to  tell  hit,  why  jest  shoot  ahead,  but  thar  wouldn't  be  no 
story,  if  hit  wasn't  for  this  gurilly  war,  hit's  a  hunt  all  right, 
but  hit  is  a  different  kind  of  a  hunt,  mebbe,  from  what  you  is 
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thinkin'  about,  mebbe  thar  is  two  kinds  of  a  hunt,  but  who's 
goin'  to  talk,  you  or  me?" 

"Why,  I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt  you.  Uncle  Fate,  you — 
I — I — you,  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  what  you  had  started 
out  to  tell,  and  I,  well,  you  see,"  the  lad  confusedly  blurted  out. 

"Now  hold  yore  hosses,  that's  all  right,  Sunny.  Now  for 
this  tale.  Well,  hit  was  on  one  of  these  purty  days  in  the  fall 
kinder  like  today.  I  thought  that  I  jest  must  take  my  dawgs 
out  for  some  sort  of  a  airin*.  So  late  that  evening  I  started  out 
with  ev'ry  houn'  I  had.  Somehow  when  I  set  out  I  felt  that 
thar  might  be  something  queer  a  goin'  to  happen  to  me  before 
I  got  back  home.  I  felt  hit  in  my  bones,  and  that  feelin'  aint 
never  deceived  me  yet.  When  I  was  fighting  with  ol'  Hood  at 
Franklin  I  had  hit,  and  shore  nuff,  before  daylight,  I  got  a 
bullet  in  my  shoulder."  At  that  the  old  fellow  rubbed  his  left 
shoulder  as  if  the  old  wound  might  even  now  be  troubling  him. 
"An'  so  I  set  out  a  feelin'  that  before  I  got  back  somethin' 
would  be  boun  to  happen  to  me.  And  you  uns  will  see  that  I 
wasn't  wrong,  not  by  a  whole  lot. 

"I  hadn't  been  in  the  woods  very  long,  before  the  houn's 
struck  up  a  fox. !  When  I  am  ridin'  I  genrally  start  out  as  hard 
as  I  kin  tear  in  the  direction  that  the  barkin'  of  the  houn's 
seems  to  come  from.  But  I  didn't  have  a  boss  to  ride  this  time  ; 
the  gurillys  had  took  it  while  I  was  away  fightin',  and  so  I  jest 
walked  along  listenin'  to  the  music  my  dawgs  made,  a  hopin' 
that  they  would  circle  around  the  fox  and  run  him  back 
towards  me.  After  a  time,  it  appeared  that  them  pups  had 
run  that  fox  into  a  hole,  or  had  treed  some  other  kind  of  a 
animal.  So  as  fast  as  I  could  I  ran  towards  the  place  from 
which  all  the  barkin'  seemed  to  be  a  comin'.  As  I  got  nearer 
the  dawgs  began  to  bark  more'n  ever  before.  So  I  got  a  big 
move  on  me,  and  ran  for  all  I  was  worth,  which,  in  them  days, 
was  powerful  little. 

"When  I  got  clost  to  the  place,  in  fact  clost  enough  to  see 
whar  it  was,  and  whar  do  you  guess  it  was?"  he  asked  the 
boys. 
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"Baldy's  Knob,  I  bet  it  was,"  one  youngster  yelled.  "No 
it  wasn't,  it  was  Sycamore  Grove,  I  know  it  was,"  another 
emphatically  stated. 

"Naw,  ye're  both  wrong.  Them  houn's  had  run  somethin' 
into  ol'  Bone  Cave,"  Uncle  Fate  told  his  eager  hearers. 

"Why,  Uncle  Fate,  that  cave  has  been  known  ever  since 
the  Civil  war  as  the  hiding  out  place  of  the  guerillas.  Did 
your  dogs  run  a  fox  into  that  cave  ?" 

"Yessir,  that's  persactly  whar  I  found  'em,  and  it  looked 
mighty  funny  to  me,  that  they  didn't  go  into  the  cave  after 
the  varmint.  Every  one  of  them  houn's  was  running  around 
the  opening  to  the  place,  and  barking.  Why,  I  aint  never 
heard  a  dawg  bark  like  they  did.  Every  now  and  then  one 
would  slip  up  to  the  opening,  and  then  jump  back  jest  like 
he  was  skeered  somethin'  was  goin'  to  bite  him.  *Ugh,  ugh,' 
says  I  to  myself,  'Mr.  Bear,  we'uns  has  got  you  this  time,"  and 
so  I  got  my  gun  and  made  ready  to  shoot  if  anything  happened 
as  I  drew  near.  Now,  aint  I  a  hang  of  a  story  teller?  I  should 
have  said  I  carried  my  gun  along  right  at  the  startin',  but  hit 
don't  matter  much,  I  did  have  it  with  me.  Hit  warn't  safe 
business  for  a  feeller  to  wander  about  the  woods  or  anywhere 
else  in  them  days,  without  some  kind  of  a  weapon,  so  I  toted 
my  ol'  musket  along. 

"As  I  went  nearer  to  the  cave,  the  dawgs  seemed  to  be 
actin'  curioser  than  ever  before.  Some  of  them  were  slipping 
away  as  if  they  were  mortally  afeard  to  stay  clost  to  the  place, 
and  sech  whimpering  I  never  heard  my  dawgs  do  before. 
'Must  be  somethin'  powerful  bad  around  here,'  says  I  to  my- 
self. And  somehow,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  began  to  feel 
curious,  and  to  wish  that  I  hadn't  gone  huntin'.  I  jest  began 
to  shake  all  over.  'Now,  look  here.  Fate,'  I  says  to  myself, 
'what  in  the  Sam  Hill  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  fit  with 
Hood  and  Johnston,  and  here  you  is  afeard  because  yore 
houn's  is  actin'  foolish.'  Something,  somehow  told  me  to  hide 
behind  a  bunch  of  bushes  and  see  if  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  would  happen.  I  had  learned  in  the  war  that  hit 
always  paid  a  man  to  be  sharp  when  danger  was  aroun',  and 
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there  might  be  some  here.  So  I  acted  Mr.  Wise  Man,  and 
squatted  down  behind  some  bushes  to  sorter  watch  and  wait. 

"Directly,  and  my  blood  ran  cold,  I  saw  a  man  slip  his 
head  out  of  the  opening  of  the  cave.  Don't  know  why  my 
blood  became  so  chilly,  for  a  man  aint  nothin'  to  be  afeard  of, 
unless  he  is  a  gurilly.  This  feller  was  evidently  trying  to  find 
out  why  so  many  dawgs  was  around,  and  whether  there  was 
anybody  prowlin'  about  with  'em.  When  he  seed  they  was 
nothin'  but  plain  ol'  houn'  dawgs,  and  that  there  was  nary 
a  soul  with  'em,  he  'peared  to  git  kind  of  courageous,  for  out 
of  the  opening  he  came,  and  straight  at  the  houn's  he  went, 
scatterin'  them  before  him.  Houn's,  ye  know  right  now,  ain't 
the  bravest  dawgs  there  be,  and  them  warn't  neither,  for 
that  feller  ran  the  whole  pacel  off,  jest  as  quick  as  you'ns  kin 
say  Jack  Robinson.  While  all  this  was  goin'  on  I  kept  under 
cover,  course  hit  made  me  mad  as  lightnin'  to  see  that  cuss 
run  my  dawgs,  but  I  figured  I  had  better  stay  whar  I  was. 
That  man  might  be  a  gurilly,  and  old  Fate  warn't  goin'  to 
take  a  chanct. 

"And  it  was  a  mighty  good  thing  that  I  did  keep  behind 
them  bushes,  for  when  that  man  turned  to  go  back  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  I  was  able  to  see  his  face,  I  discovered 
that  he  was  none  other  than  Sam  Mosely,  one  of  the  orneriest 
cusses  that  ever  roamed  these  diggin's.  When  the  war  bruk 
out,  Sam  'lowed  he  wouldn't  join  no  army  tall,  and  so  he  took 
to  the  tall  timber  of  these  hollows  and  hills.  There  he  stayed 
all  through  the  war,  and  thar  was  no  gurilly  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  what  did  as  much  dirt  as  he  did.  He  kilt,  robbed, 
and  plundered.  The  very  name  of  the  skunk  was  enough  to 
skeer  the  pore  defenseless  people  of  Goshen  and  Liberty  nigh 
to  death.  When  the  war  was  over,  and  we  men  folks  came 
back  and  heard  what  Mosely  had  done,  we'uns  vowed  that 
we'd  wipe  him  and  that  goldarned  bunch  of  his'n  off  the  map. 
Sam  somehow  got  wind  of  what  we  were  goin'  to  do  for  him 
and  his  men.  He  had  about  fifteen  with  him  when  he  left  here 
and  we'uns  heard  nothin'  about  them,  until  one  night  about  a 
month  before  this,  when  they  swooped  out  from  their  hiding 
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place  and  murdered  ol'  Bill  Sanders  and  two  of  his  boys  in  cold 
blood.  What  they  had  agin'  Bill  nobody  ever  knowed.  That 
murder  almost  made  the  whole  country  b'ile  over.  For  days 
and  days  posses  scoured  every  neck  and  hollow  of  these  woods 
looking  for  them  rascals.  The  State  officers  somehow  got 
onto  the  murder,  and  they  offered  one  thousand  dollars  to  any 
man  what  captured  Mosely,  dead  or  alive,  and  five  thousand 
was  offered  to  the  posse  what  could  ketch  the  whole  shebang. 
Yet  in  spite  of  them  rewards,  nobody  ever  got  Sam  or  his 
crew. 

"You'ns  can  think  what  I  felt  like  when  I  found  out  that 
the  fox  my  houn's  had  cornered  was  Sam  Mosely,  and  mebbe 
all  that  gang  of  his'n.  None  of  the  posses  had  ever  paid  any 
attention  to  Bone  Cave.  Hit  was  thought  to  have  been 
filled  up  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  by  a  cave-in.  But,  shore 
as  I  am  Fate  Poarch,  Sam  Mosely  had  come  out  of  that  cave, 
and  what  was  more  I  had  a  hunch  that  that  gang  of  his'n  was 
hid  right  thar  with  him.  I  also  saw  now  why  Sam  had  not 
taken  a  shot  at  my  dawgs,  he  was  afeard  that  the  shooting 
would  give  his  hiding  place  away. 

*T  knowed  that  I  was  in  a  bad  fix,  for  the  bushes  I  was 
behind  was  only  a  few  yards  from  wher  Mosely  was  standin', 
and  they  didn't  hide  me  any  too  well.  What  I  said  about 
Mosely's  band  being  hid  in  that  cave  was  true,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  I  saw  a  head  stick  out  of  the  same  opening  that 
Sam's  head  had  peeped  out  of.  Then  the  rest  of  the  man 
came  out,  and  then  another  man  appeared,  and  another,  and 
so  on  until  I  counted  eleven  of  them.  Night  had  come  on 
by  this  time.  Fact  of  the  business,  it  had  been  getting  dark 
for  a  good  while,  but  I  was  too  skeered  to  notice  it  until  it 
got  too  dark  to  see  anything  but  shaders,  where  the  trees 
were.  I  shorely  was  in  a  fix,  I  was  so  clost  to  the  cave  that 
I  knowed  that  any  effort  I  made  to  git  away  would  be  seen 
by  them  varmints,  even  if  hit  was  dark,  and  then  I  remem- 
bered that  hit  was  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  that  before 
long  hit  would  be  jest  about  as  bright  as  day  all  around.  All 
I  could  do  was  to  lay  low  and  jest  hope  that  them  gurillys 
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would  either  go  back  into  the  cave,  or  make  a  trip  into  the 
deep  woods  to  scout  aroun'  a  bit.   Then  I  would  slip  away. 

"I  had  been  a  laying  behind  them  bushes  ages  hit  seemed 
to  me,  and  them  bullies  never  made  no  move  neither  to  go 
into  the  cave,  or  to  leave.  Some  would  go  in  every  now  and 
then,  and  others  would  take  a  stroll  into  the  woods,  but  thar 
was  always  two  men  settin'  'round  with  their  guns  in  their 
hands,  I'ookin'  ready  to  shoot  anything  that  moved  in  the 
shaders  beyond  them.  You  bet  I  kept  still.  I  thought  every 
minute  one  of  them  fellers  ramblin'  'round  would  stumble 
over  me,  but  somehow  nary  a  one  did,  and  I — well,  when  I 
seed  that  I  would  be  purty  safe  for  the  night,  I — I  begun  to 
think,  'now.  Fate,  old  boy,  yore  gun  is  in  purty  good  shape, 
and  you  were  thoughtful  enough  to  bring  a  little  extra  pow- 
der and  lead  with  you — ' 

"What  do  you  mean  by  powder  and  lead?"  one  of  the 
boys  asked  Fate.  "Aw,  shut  up,  you  are  always  asking  some 
silly  question,  let  him  finish,  he  means  bullets,  of  course," 
another  rather  superciliously  said. 

Old  Fate  did  not  notice  the  interruption.  **  'Yessir,'  I 
said,  'now  Fate,  here  is  yore  chanct  to  do  three  things  at 
one  time.  You  kin  make  a  hero  out  of  yoreself,  you  kin 
git  that  thousan'  dollar  reward,  and  then — then  git  that  five 
thousan'  too.  You  jest  slip  out  of  these  bushes,  and  stick 
that  musket  in  them  guards'  faces,  and  say,  hold  up  yore 
hands,'  then  you  tie  them  up,  and  as  the  rest  come  up,  why, 
you  do  the  same  to  them,  and  when  you  git  them  all  tied  up, 
all  you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  march  them  into  Goshen 
Corners  to  the  constable.  I  thought  over  all  this,  and  some- 
how not  being  able  to  put  my  thought  into  actions,  I  jest 
kept  on  thinkin'  what  I  was  goin'  to  do.  Directly  I  jest 
got  so  sleepy  that  I  couldn't  hold  my  eyes  open,  and  even  if 
hit  do  sound  skiddish,  I  drapt  right  off  to  sleep,  with  them 
gurillys  right  at  my  heels." 

"Did  they  all  get  away  before  you  woke  up  the  next 
morning,  did  you  catch  them,  or  did  they  catch  you?"  an 
eager  chorus  of  questions   asked  the  old  man. 
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"Neither  one  nor  the  tother  happened.  For  next  morn- 
ing I  felt  a  sharp  kick  on  my  shins,  and  a  famiUar  sort  of  a 
voice  said,  'Fat,  what  the  devil  are  you  doing  out  here  behind 
these  bushes  asleep?  You  must  be  drunk.'  I  ris  up  feelin' 
mighty  foolish,  and  when  I  seed  who  had  kicked  me,  I  felt 
foolisher  than  ever.  It  was  the  man  who  I  had  took  for 
Mosely  the  night  before.  He  warn't  Mosely  at  tall,  although 
he  might  have  been  his  twin  brother.  His  name  was  Jim 
Hunter,  I  knowed  Jim,  and  I  knowed  that  he  looked  like 
Sam  Mosely,  but  Jim  warn't  anything  like  Sam,  fact  he  was 
the  constable  from  Goshen  Corners  I  had  been  dreamin' 
about  before.  Jim  had  eleven  men  with  him,  and  they  had 
been  huntin'  Mosely  theirselves.  They  had  remembered 
that  nobody  had  searched  Bone  Cave,  and  they  had  come  out 
thar  to  see  if  thar  was  any  place  around  where  Mosely  and 
his  gang  might  be  hiding.  I  never  did  tell  anybody  why  I 
was  out  there  in  that  place,  I  gues'  Jim  still  thinks  I  was 
drunk.  The  whole  joke  was  shorely  on  me.  S'pose  I  had 
tried  to  capture  that  posse.  I  was  a  hero  all  right,  warn't 
I?  Sleeping  on  the  ground  that  night  purty  nigh  caused  me 
to  ketch  the  pneumoniae.  Hit  wouldn't  have  been  good  for 
Sam  Mosely  and  his  bunch  if  I  had  come  up  with  them  after 
that  night;  they  would  have  had  no  more  chanct  with  me 
than  a  chicken  with  a  hawk.  I  know  you'ns  is  sorry  my  tale 
didn't  turn  out  by  me  takin'  a  whole  pacel  of  gurillys,  but 
when  the  gurillys  turns  out  to  be  a  gang  what  is  hunting 
gurillys,  why,  it  jest  could  not  be  different.  I  aint  goin'  to 
tell  no  lies,  jest  to  make  a  good  story,  and  don't  you'ns." 

The  boys  had  listened  as  intently  as  only  young  Ameri- 
cans can  listen  to  a  tale  of  the  old  war  days.  So  rapt  had 
they  been  in  the  story  that  none  of  them  had  noticed  the 
lengthening  shadows.  The  story's  end  had  brought  to  them 
the  realization  that  night  would  soon  be  upon  them,  and  they 
would  have  to  do  some  fast  walking  to  get  home  before  it 
became  pitch  dark.  Not  one  of  them  relished  the  idea  of 
walking  through  the  dark  woods,  especially  after  the  tale 
they  had  heard.    So  after  thanking  Uncle  Fate  profusely 
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for  his  story,  and  having  wished  him  goodbye,  they  hurried 
away,  and  almost  as  quickly  as  they  had  come,  they  now  dis- 
appeared. 

Old  Fate  upon  the  departure  of  the  boys,  sat  for  a  few 
minutes  staring  at  the  place  in  the  woods  into  which  they 
had  vanished.  Presently  he  moved  his  chair  into  the  cabin, 
and  busied  himself  with  the  getting  of  his  meager  supper. 
After  a  time  the  dark  shadows  of  the  October  night  de- 
scended. The  little  shack  became  as  silent  as  the  shades 
about  it.  L^ATH,  '22. 
 o  

AETERNUS  DOLOR 

O  Sorrow!  Eternal  Grief — , 

That  was  begat  by  Eros  in  heavenly  abode. 

Sublime  Affliction,  Divine  Compassion,  Human  Woe, 

Why  dost  thou  follow  me  ever  so? 

O  Rest! 

Unending  hope  of  my  yearning  breast! 

Wilt  thou  not  relieve  my  tortured  soul? 

No,  no;  and  by  grief,  my  heart  is  ever  oppressed. 

O  Sorrow  and  Eternal  Grief — . 

O  Sorrow !  Eternal  Grief ! 
For  my  soul  is  sad. 

As  springing  fir,  on  mountain  height,  lifts  its  limbs  to  morn- 
ing light,  and  sings  to  all  the  world  its  hymn  of  joy — 

So,  once,  sang  my  heart,  when  my  soul  was  glad; 

But  as  the  Christmas  fir  beneath  the  cold  and  chilling  snows 
of  winter  droops  his  burdened  arms, 

So,  now,  my  heart; 

And  as  the  fields  of  grain  that  bow  in  tempestuous  waves 

before  the  blowing  wind, 
So,  now,  my  heart; 

And  as  the  weeping  willow  by  running  brooks, 
So,  now,  my  heart  is  weeping. 
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So,  now,  my  spirit  is  drooping. 
So,  now,  my  heart  is  burdened, 
For  my  soul  is  sad. 

O  Sorrow !  Eternal  Grief — , 

For  my  soul  is  sick, 

And  my  heart  is  crying — 

O  God,  my  heart  is  crying! 

For  by  some  diseasing  melancholy, 

By  some  ill  humors  of  damp  night  air, 

By  some  stifling,  leprous,  cancerous,  gnawing  eating  sore, 

My  soul  is  sick. 

And  my  heart  is  crying— 

O  God,  my  heart  is  crying. 

O  Sorrow  !  Eternal  Grief  ! 

My  soul  is  hungering  and  my  soul  is  thirsting. 
And  my  heart — my  heart — . 

O  Sorrow!  Eternal  Grief — , 

My  soul  is  imprisoned, 

And  my  heart  is  striving,  always  striving. 

Like  Promethus  bound  by  adamantine  chains  by  Zeus, 

So,  my  soul — 

And  my  heart  is  bleeding  by  reason  of  the  vulture  who  tears 

my  flesh  by  night  and  day; 
Like  the  Ethiopian  Princess  fettered  on  the  banks  of  the 

great  and  living  river — ^yea,  on   the    twice  washed 

shores  of  the  Nile, 
So,  my  soul  is  fettered, 
And  my  heart  is  praying; 

Like  some  ruthless,  dauntless  Trojan  by  Circe  charmed, 

My  soul  is  imprisoned. 

And  my  heart  is  striving,  always  striving. 

Who  is  there  to  weep? 

The  blue  sky  above  me  is  smiling — mocking  and  smiling; 

God's  own  sun  is  laughing; 

And  the  leaves  on  the  trees  are  dancing ; 
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And  the  streams  in  their  beds  are  laughing  and  singing. 
O  winds!    Your  hurricanes,  come  hither  with  them! 
Ye  clouds!    O  where  are  your  rains  and  your  torrents? 

0  nature !    Will  you  too  leave  me  alone  and  desolate  ? 
Come  weep  with  me,  for  my  soul  is  sad. 

Is  there  no  balm  for  my  sick  soul?   Is  there  no  oil  in  Gilead? 
Are  there  no  crumbs  of  bread  for  my  hunger? 
Is  there  no  wine  in  the  cup  for  my  thirsting  soul? 
And  is  there  none  to  visit  my  imprisonment? 

1  am  alone. 

Where  is  the  sword  that  can  shatter  my  fetters? 

And  whose  is  the  hand  that  shall  lift  that  sword  on  high? 

For  I  am  alone. 

0  Sorrow  !    Eternal  Grief  ! ! 

My  heart  is  dying — yea,  it  is  near  unto  death, 
For  my  soul  is  sad, 
My  soul  is  sick. 

My  soul  is  hungering  and  my  soul  is  thirsting, 
And  my  soul  is  imprisoned —  \ 
And  there  is  none  to  weep. 

The  blue  sky  above  me  is  smiling — mocking  and  smiling, 
God's  own  sun  is  laughing, 

And  the  leaves  on  the  trees  are  dancing,  ' 
And  the  streams  in  their  beds  are  laughing  and  singing. 

1  am  alone; 

And  who  is  there  to  weep? 

My  heart  is  dying — yea,  it  is  near  unto  death, 

For  my  soul  is  imprisoned! 

O  Sorrow  and  Eternal  Grief ! 

Be:rtrand  p.  Ramsay,  '24. 
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A  CONTRAST 

I've  watched  the  Ocean's  vast  expanse ; 
It  grips  me  with  its  swift  advance 

As  back  and  forth  it  surges. 
The  long  low-sweeping  waves  come  in, 

As  on  the  beach  it  splurges. 

The  white  shore-line  fades  dim  away 
As  far  as  one  can  see  by  day 

Beneath  the  azure  heaven. 
The  shallow  shells  by  Ocean's  side 

Whisper  a  message  given. 

With  boist'rous  shout  and  booming  sound 
The  marshes  echo  all  around 

Whene'er  a  storm  approaches ; 
And  Ocean,  knowing  borders  none. 

Upon  the  land  encroaches. 

The  might  of  millions  does  it  hold ; 
For  Ocean's  might  is  vast — untold. 

Its  power  surpasses  any. 
It  carries  on  its  bosom  bare 

Huge  battleships  and  many. 

Yet,  with  its  power  and  riches  all, 
I  heed  not  Ocean's  lusty  call ; 

Much  rather  would  I  hearken 
To  some  sweet  voice  amid  the  pines 

Where  shadows  lengthen — darken. 

For  there  can  soul  speak  unto  soul. 
For  there  no  towering  billows  roll 

To  awe  us  with  their  calling. 
And  there  I  whisper  soft  with  her 

With  evening  shadows  falling.  10-13-3. 
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A  CIRCUS  BALLAD 

Hurrah !   Hurrah ! 
Today,  today, 

The  circus  is  coming  to  town. 
On  every  wall  is  posted  the  date — 
October  the  twenty-eighth — 
And  there  we  see  their  pictures : 
Fat  men,  lean  men,  clowns, 

The  long-necked  giraffe,  the  short-legged  rhinocerous, 
And  clowns ! 

Little  white  ponies,  sweet  puppy-dogs, 
Long  nosed  elephants,  short-tailed  bears, 
Long  tailed  monkeys —  and  clowns  ! 
Lean  and  lanky  lions. 
Bow-legged,  hump-backed  camels. 
Ring-streaked  zebras,  kick-king  donkeys, 
And  clowns ! ! 

For  the  circus  is  coming  to  town. 

And  now,  before  it's  light,  . 

The  train  appears  in  sight. 

And  now,  the  people  begin  to  come — 

One  by  one. 

The  people  are  come  to  the  circus, 
For  the  circus  is  come  to  town. 

And  now  the  tents  are  up — 

But  all  the  doors  are  shut. 

But  in  that  wagon,  I  hear  a  lion  roar ! 

And,  I  betcha,  I  see  a  bear, 

Just  behind  that  door. 

And  O — O — Oh  me,  oh  my — 

I  see  them !   I  see  them ! ! 

I  see  the  funny  clowns ; 

For  the  circus  has  come  to  town. 

Bertrand  p.  Ramsay, 
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POETRY  IN  COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS 

F  CRITICISM  could  create  good  literature,  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  publish  volumes;  for  every  paper 
that  I  have  ever  written  has  been  assailed  by  two 
or  three — ay,  seven  times  as  much  criticism  as 
the  whole  paper  amounted  to.  It  sometimes  seems, 
therefore,  that  I  would  do  better  if  I  should  not 
write  at  all;  for  when  I  think  to  write  something  gen- 
uinely artistic,  it  would  seem  from  the  nature  of  the  criti- 
cism which  my  honest  professors  and  frank  friends  make 
of  my  attempt  that  I  have  brought  forth  something  after 
the  manner  of  seven  devils  which  I  ought  to  exterminate  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  sometimes  feel,  however,  that  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  my  critics  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate 
if  they  should  put  into  practice  those  excellent  theories  and 
principles  wherein,  as  they  point  out  to  me,  my  papers  habit- 
ually fail.  The  purpose  of  this  essay,  kind  reader,  is  not  to  tell 
you  how  I  would  have  written  your  poem — for  if  I  had  tried 
all  my  life,  I  could  never  have  written  your  poem — nor  is  it 
to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  your  particular  verses.  I  wish  to 
point  out  what  short-comings  are  the  most  frequent  sins  of 
student-poets,  that  we  may  look  again  at  our  own  verses  to 
see  whether  we  have  also  failed  in  these  particular  places. 
What  standards  of  composition  we  should  strive  to  attain,  I 
desire  to  set  forth  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  goal  for 
our  writing,  and  some  criterion  for  judging  it.  My  purpose  in 
this  paper  is  to  articulate,  as  well  as  1  am  able,  what  faults  a 
tout-ensemble  of  the  poetry  in  college  publications  has  im- 
pressed upon  me,  and  to  suggest,  if  I  can,  what  principles  of 
composition  will  most  likely  enable  us  to  produce  some  form  of 
prosody  that  will  give  us  a  place  on  the  throne  with  the  great 
poets  of  Greece,  Rome,  Israel,  Italy,  and  England. 

Before  I  take  up  the  first  of  the  several  criticisms  which 
the  poems  of  current  college  publications  have  forced  upon 
my  attention,  I  feel  sure  that  I  should  say  something  of  poetry 
as  a  means  of  expression.    There  seems  to  be  among  college 
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Students  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  writing  of  poetry,  like 
the  universal  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  But  in  spite  of  this,  I  find  that  there  are  yet  enough 
girls  who  like  to  read  poetry  to  safeguard  against  the  precipi- 
tation of  any  excessive  commotion  when  one  of  them  happens 
to  remark  that  she  has  found  some  sort  of  pleasure  in  reading 
some  sort  of  poetry.  Boys,  too,  like  some  sorts  of  poetry:  I 
needn't  argue  that.  There  are  a  select,  almost  unvarying  half- 
dozen  poems  that  most  boys  have  read  with  a  certain  degree 
of  pleasure  and  interest.  There  are  ''The  Raven/'  ''The  An- 
cient Mariner/'  "Sohrab  and  Rustum/'  a  few  of  Tennyson's 
"Idylls/'  some  of  Kipling's  "Ballads/'  and  perhaps  a  few  others 
that  boys  welcome  as  the  masterpieces  of  all  poetry.  And  so 
I  maintain  that  students  should  earnestly  practice  themselves 
in  the  writing  of  poetry ;  for  men  are  essentially  poetic.  Men 
still  enjoy  poetry;  and  whatever  gives  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
to  mankind  is  worthy  of  the  student's  attention,  time,  and 
work. 

And  yet,  because  he  is  so  rare,  the  student  who  manifests 
himself  to  be  enthusiastic  about  poetry  is  regarded  as  a  freak. 
Even  though  his  enthusiasm  extends  no  further  than  to  the  few 
hundred  lines  of  poetry  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, he  is  set  apart  as  one  that  "ain't  right  bright."  As  a 
rule,  a  good  story  in  one  of  our  college  papers  secures  con- 
siderable attention  and  interest;  an  essay  or  a  sketch  gets  a 
reading  and  perhaps  a  comment ;  a  poem,  hardly  passing  notice. 
The  large  majority  of  students  who  read  the  prose  in  our  col- 
lege publications  pass  over  the  pages  that  bear  the  impressions 
of  versification.  I  can  even  go  a  step  further:  they  are 
disgusted,  I  think,  with  the  mere  sight  of  the  effeminate, 
palpable,  and  insipid  riming  that  they  customarily  find  there. 
Dr.  Johnson  once  offended  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, by  smearing  the  carpets  of  his  ante-room  with  mud 
from  the  streets  of  London.  I  think  that  we,  also,  are 
offending  our  patrons,  the  readers  of  our  magazines,  by 
a  certain  sort  of  mud — a  sentimental  slough  in  the  guise 
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of  prosody  that  we  habitually  smear  over  the  pages  of  our 
college  publications. 

Milton  once  said  that  poetry  should  be  ^'simple,  sensuous, 
and  passionate."  If  we  gather  any  inkling  as  to  the  source 
of  Milton's  success  from  this  statement,  it  is  this:  poetry  is 
intrinsically  the  expression  of  poetic  thought.  Mere  words, 
however  beautiful  and  however  well  arranged,  never  made 
good  poetry.  Music  and  poetry  have  been  frequently  com- 
pared. I  fear,  however,  that  those  who  make  this  comparison 
frequently  have  not  a  definite  conception  of  the  aptitude  of 
the  analogy.  Some  people  think  that  music  is  principally  a 
matter  of  rhythm.  A  set  of  tom-toms  may  designate  rhythm ; 
but,  certainly,  that  is  not  music.  I  pick  up  a  violin  and  draw 
a  bow  across  its  strings.  A  melody  may  result ;  but  that  melody 
is  not  necessarily  music.  I  sit  down  to  a  piano  and  strike  a 
chord.  I  may  strike  a  series  of  chords — perfects,  majors, 
minors,  of  thirds,  of  fifths,  sevenths,  octaves,  ninths — but 
neither  is  that,  necessarily,  music.  Music  is  not  merely  har- 
mony. It  is  not  even  a  mere  combination  of  rhythm,  melody, 
and  harmony.  Fundamentally,  music  is  thought.  And  music 
is  analogous  to  poetry :  they  are  alike.  Both  are  the  expression 
of  an  idea. 

I  regret  that,  if  I  am  to  be  honest,  I  must  say  that  our 
poems  often  lack  this  fundamental  requisite  of  all  poetry: 
a  poetic  idea.  It  is  indeed  rare  that  any  of  our  lyrics  portray 
the  strong,  personal  emotion  that  has  stamped  all  of  the  world's 
great  poetry.  That  our  poems  fail  to  voice  our  deep,  inner 
living  is  deplorable,  but,  in  the  light  of  students'  ideas  and 
ideals,  it  is  not  strange.  Modern  students,  I  frankly  believe, 
are  ashamed  of  the  deep  emotions  of  their  inner  lives.  We 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  unmanly  to  share  the  great  under-cur- 
rents  of  human  impulse.  If  ever,  it  is  with  hesitancy  that  a 
student  admits  that  anything  has  given  him  great  joy  or  great 
sorrow,  that  anything  has  brought  a  song  into  his  heart  or 
a  lump  into  his  throat.  Virgil  says,  "Aeneas  wept."  But  from 
the  time  of  Aeneas  to  the  time  of  the  height  of  the  Roman 
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civilization,  customs  changed  drastically.  In  the  latter  age, 
we  find  the  stoic  scholars  boasting  that  they  have  shed  not  even 
one  tear  when  their  sons  have  died  and  that  they  have  not 
failed  to  meet  even  the  most  insignificant  appointment  on  the 
Palatine  when  their  wives  have  been  murdered!  The  fiery 
wrath  of  Jupiter  Maximus  et  Optimus  has  long  since  con- 
sumed that  civilization,  and,  I  would  it  had  been,  its  stoic 
teaching  also.  If  our  civilization  teaches  us  to  stifle  our 
emotions,  it  teaches  us  to  crush  the  soul  within  us.  I  can- 
not imagine  a  greater  tragedy  than  that  a  student  capable 
of  poetic  feeling  should  bury  his  soul  under  a  vault  of  mathe- 
matical formulae.  Again,  let  me  say  that  poetic  feeling  is 
proof  of  the  divine  that  is  in  us.  We  should  not  strangle 
this  small,  eloquent,  divine  voice  with  the  noise  of  loud  sound- 
ing trumpets  and  momentary  cymbals.  This  rhythmic,  melo- 
dious, harmonious  voice,  beautiful  unto  eternity,  should  speak 
in  our  poems — and  this  voice  alone. 

The  second  criticism  that  I  have  to  make  of  the  poetry  in 
our  college  publications  is  no  more  flattering  than  the  first.  As 
much  as  I  regret  that  it  is  so,  it  seems  that  our  poetry  largely 
lacks  the  second  great  essential  of  all  poetry.  If  I  might 
coin  the  word,  I  would  say  that  this  second  great  quality  of 
poetry  is  orality. 

A  certain  connoiseur,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook^ 
lamenting  the  death  of  a  contemparary  poet,  says  that  that  poet 
never  made  the  mistake  of  confusing  prose  and  poetry.  This 
was  the  critic's  rather  naive  way  of  saying  that  the  poet  never 
wrote  "free  verse."  The  difference  between  prose  and  poetry, 
however,  is  something  more  than  a  matter  of  rimes,  feet, 
caesuras,  and  stanza  forms.  Prose  may  be  written  and  then 
read;  poetry  must  first  be  spoken  and,  afterwards,  it  may  be 
put  into  writing.  Primarily,  poetry  is  spoken  language.  It 
should  never  be  read  with  the  eyes  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
mind  alone ;  it  should  be  read  with  the  mouth,  the  ears,  and  the 
understanding  of  the  heart  as  well.  The  very  fact  that  rimes, 
metre,  caesuras  and  stanza  forms  are  characteristic  of  it 
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demonstrates  that  poetry  is  a  form  of  oral  discourse.  These 
artifices  of  poetry  help  neither  the  eye  nor  the  brain;  they 
are  planned  for  the  ear  alone.  It  is  this  characteristic  of 
poetry  that  I  call  orality. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  many  poets,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  either  overlooked  or 
consciously  neglected  this  quality  of  poetry,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  modern  student-poetry  fails  to  possess  the  orality  neces- 
sary to  lasting  prosody.  The  fact  that  poetry  is  not  today  as 
popular  as  it  should  be,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  reading 
public  is  plainly  disgusted  with  versification  is  largely  ex- 
plained by  the  failure  of  these  writers  to  give  proper  attention 
to  the  orality  of  their  poems.  Many  serious  students,  however, 
(and  I  pity  them)  have  shown  great  consternation  at  being 
unable  to  say  honestly  that  they  appreciate  and  enjoy  this  un- 
poetic  versification.  A  few — so  called  "radicals" — have  come 
to  realize  that  the  work  of  these  poets  cannot  be  called  true 
poetry.  These  are  they  that  have  been  able  to  smile  at  those 
involved,  complicated  sentences !  How  amusing  they  seem ! 
And  all  for  the  sake  of  bringing  some  such  words  as  eternal, 
diurnal,  nocturnal,  and  supernal  at  the  ends  of  consecutive 
lines.  Sometimes,  I  have  to  reread  a  sentence  more  than  once 
before  I  can  understand  what  the  poet  is  talking  about.  Some 
sentences  are  so  inverted,  twisted,  tied  into  such  knots  that  I,  a 
college  student,  am  not  ashamed  to  ask  some  of  my  friends  to 
help  me  determine  their  subjects.  If'  an  author  of  some  of 
these  tangled  rimes  should  recite  his  poems,  some  night,  at 
a  banquet  while, 

"The  dewy  night  descends  from  the  sky 
And  falling  stars  are  tempting  eyes  to  sleep," 
I  wonder  who  could  understand  the  meaning  of  his  jumble 
well  enough  to  be  justified  in  putting  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his 
forehead.  The  verses  that  the  mind  cannot  grasp  in  reading, 
who  could  comprehend  at  a  single  recitation?  When  Leigh 
Hunt  was  nearly  recovered  from  a  protracted  illness,  he  one 
day  asked  his  wife  to  read  to  him.    She  very  readily  opened 
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a  volume  of  Browning  and  began  to  read.  After  she  had 
read  awhile,  Hunt  interrupted  and  said  with  a  sigh,  "Ah,  wife, 
you  must  call  the  doctor,  for  I've  lost  my  mind.  I  have  not 
understood  one  line  that  you  have  read."  Instead  of  calling 
the  doctor,  however,  Mrs.  Hunt  assured  her  husband  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  he  had  lost  his  mind  during  his 
illness,  for  she  herself  had  not  been  able  to  understand  what 
Browning  was  talking  about  in  those  verses.  And  Tennyson, 
the  poet,  in  speaking  of  Browning's  "Sordello"  said  that  there 
were  but  two  lines  in  the  whole  poem  that  he  could  understand : 
the  first  and  the  last — "and,"  he  added,  "they  are  both  lies." 
Yet,  there  are  those  that  tell  me  that  this  sort  of  poetry  is 
beautiful  because  its  thought  is  "deep."  James'  psychology 
is  also  deep ;  but  that  does  not  make  psychology  good  poetry. 
They  tell  me,  furthermore,  that  these  verses  have  the  arti- 
fices of  poetry:  so  has  doggerel.  Verily,  the  second  great 
characteristic  of  poetry  is  orality.  If  it  is  written  at  all,  poetry 
should  be  written  to  be  recited  by  the  mouth  to  the  ear.  Milton 

said,  "Poetry  must  be  simple  ;"  yes,  simple  enough  to  be 

understood  at  a  single  recitation. 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  music — and  not  they  alone.  All  of  the  early  poems  of  every 
folk  were  recited  in  a  sing-song  chant  to  a  musical  accom- 
paniment. It  was  this  often  repeated  recitation  that  gave 
them  their  orality,  and  that  was  influential  in  assuring  their 
permanent  literary  value.  This  suggests  that  most  of  the  poets 
of  the  last  two  centuries  might  have  improved  their  poetry 
if  they  had  tried  these  two  experiments :  First,  that  they  recite 
their  poetry  to  a  score  of  their  sincere,  open-minded,  and  frank 
friends ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  be  accompanied  during  their 
recitation  by  a  lyre,  harp,  lute,  or  cithara.  Indeed,  during 
the  romantic  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century,  poets  did  try 
these  very  experiments — which  accounts,  I  think,  for  the  in- 
creased orality  of  their  poetry.  If  the  modern  student  would 
like  to  try  these  experiments  and  has  not  at  his  convenience 
one  of  the  instruments  commonly  used  by  the  Muses,  perhaps 
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a  ukelele,  carefully  handled,  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 
But,  regardless,  let  us  remember  this  about  whatever  poetry 
we  may  compose :  good  poetry,  though  it  may  be  put  into 
writing,  is  always  oral  language. 

In  the  third  place,  our  poems  lack  the  vigor  of  individuality 
because  of  their  stylistic  and  thematic  imitation.  If  mendacity 
has  a  place  anywhere,  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  writing  of 
poetry.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  if  a  poem  is  to  express 
poetic  feeling  it  must  have,  as  its  source,  the  poet's  own, 
personal,  and  individual  theme.  But  not  even  his  subject 
matter  reveals  an  author  to  his  readers  more  than  his  style. 
Stylistic  sycophancy  immediately  stamps  an  author  as  lazy 
or  insincere :  he  is  either  too  lazy  to  develop  a  style  of  his  own, 
or  he  is  using  another's  expressions,  wordings,  and  phrasings 
as  his  own. 

At  times,  I  almost  despise  the  short-story  because  com- 
mercialism has  given  to  many  narratives  of  this  type  a  tone 
of  sensationalism.  Nevertheless,  I  do  admire  them  and  their 
authors,  because  the  short-story  is  distinctly  a  development  of 
this  age.  That  is  a  thing  that  our  writers  of  poetry  have  not 
yet  done.  Modern  poets  have  not  yet  developed  anything 
that  critics  have  been  universal  in  recognizing  as  of  permanent 
literary  value.  In  the  mean  time,  we  students  are  not  even 
trying  to  establish  the  ''schools"  of  modern  poets.  Instead, 
we  are  doing  the  same  thing  that  students  and  many  pro- 
fessional men  of  letters  have  been  doing  for  the  last  two 
centuries.  We  are  still  writing  Italian  or  Shakespearean 
sonnets,  fourteenth  century  trilets,  or  eighteenth  century 
couplets.  Many  of  us  have  gone  to  sleep  in  our  study  of 
literary  history  and  so  have  not  yet  realized  that  literary 
patterns  have  changed  considerably  since  Shakespeare's  day. 
We  have  not  forgotten,  however,  that  there  were  dramatists 
in  Shakespeare's  day  that  maintained  that  good  dramas  could 
be  written  only  as  the  Latin  Seneca  wrote  his  dramas.  We 
have  rather  failed  to  see  that  we  are  making  the  same  mistake 
that  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  made.    Ever  since  we  have 
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realized  that  he  did  it,  we  have  been  glad,  and  the  whole  world 
with  us,  that  Shakespeare  was  big  enough  to  break  the  rule. 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries  thought  that  sonnets  could  be 
written  only  as  the  Italian  poets  wrote  them.  But  that  young 
upstart,  Will  Shakespeare,  broke  the  rule.  Since  then,  critics 
have  agreed  in  telling  us  that  we  may  break  the  rules  that 
govern  the  writing  of  Italian  sonnets,  but  they  have  insisted 
that,  when  we  break  the  rules,  we  must  break  them  in  just 
the  same  way  that  that  Shakespeare  broke  them.  Aren't 
critics  funny?  After  all,  who,  more  than  ourselves,  has  the 
right  to  decide  how  we  must  write  our  poetry,  how  we  must 
express  our  poetic  thought,  which  rules  we  must  follow,  and 
which  we  may  break? 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  we  think  that  we  must  write  poetry 
just  as  some  by-gone  poet  wrote  his?  Is  it  because  we  think 
that  we  shall  do  something  worthwhile  if  we  do  just  as  Shakes- 
peare or  some  other  renowned  poet  did?  Who  do  you  think 
it  might  have  been  that  told  the  man  that  told  the  man  that 
told  the  man  that  we  are  imitating  how  he  must  write  his 
poetry?  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  ambitious 
student  than  this  sort  of  sycophancy.  Milton  would  never 
have  gained  his  laurels  if  he  had  tried  to  write  like  Shakes- 
peare ;  Shakespeare  would  never  have  gained  distinction  if 
he  had  tried  to  write  like  Spenser ;  Spenser  would  soon  have 
been  forgotten  if  he  had  tried  to  write  like  Chaucer.  There  is 
certainly  a  danger  in  being  thus  mendicant,  and  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  advantage.  Of  course,  a  stanza  of  thirteen 
lines  could  never  be  called  a  sonnet.  But,  truly,  would  a  stanza 
of  thirteen  lines  be  less  genuine  poetry  than  a  stanza  of  four- 
teen? Or  is  there,  after  all,  something  mystically  powerful 
about  what  that  fourteenth  line  that  gives  the  sonnet  its 
literary  value  ?  It  takes  nine  lines  with  an  immovable  arrange- 
ment to  make  a  Spenserian.  But  tell  me,  pray,  for  what 
particular  reason  should  we  write  Spenserian  ? 

I  have  been  speaking  particularly  about  the  form  of  our 
poems.  Certainly,  I  should  say  something  of  the  traditional 
themes  that  we  use  over  and  over  again. 
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"Oh,  how  I  love  you !" 
begins  the  student's  doggerel.  Then  he  speaks  of  lips  like 
cherries,  cheeks  like  roses,  eyes  like  the  deep  blue  sea,  etc. — the 
same  things  that  were  old  when  Paris  first  told  them  to  Helen, 
the  same  things  that  nearly  every  man  since  has  told  to  one  or 
more  attractive  maidens.  I  should  think  that  by  1922  the 
feminine  of  the  species  would  cease  to  be  flattered  by  these 
conventional  similes,  and  that  we  might  do  well  to  find  some 
others  for  our  poems  after  the  first  of  January.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  the  only  theme  of  students'  poetry ; 
for  it  is  not.  I  mean  rather  that  the  themes  of  the  poems  in 
our  magazines  are  usually  those  that  have  been  used  by  poets, 
great  and  small,  over  and  over  again.  Certainly,  we  feel 
toward  a  great  many  things  just  as  we  did  when  we  first 
began  to  feel  at  all.  But  I  think  that  we,  of  this  century,  have 
some  things  to  think  about  and  feel  about  that  poets  never 
before  have  had  the  opportunity  to  think  about  and  write 
about.  I  think  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  we  may  have 
poetic  conceptions  that  Homer  never  had.  '  And  they  aren't  less 
poetic — they  aren't  less  good  poetry  because  they  weren't 
written  about  in  the  Odyssey.  I  cannot  believe  that  these 
time-worn  themes  can  be  the  sincere  expression  of  any  present- 
day  student.  Good  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  poetry  has 
always  been  fundamentally  antagonistic  to  even  a  suggestion 
of  insincerity. 

Furthermore,  I  cannot  approve  of  the  conventional,  stilted, 
and  ineffectual  diction  that  we  use.  We  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  "poetic  words" — a  group 
of  words  that  are  out  of  place  in  ordinary  speech,  but  that 
have  unlimited,  mystic,  and  magic  powers  in  poetry.  For 
instance,  according  to  what  we  have  been  taught,  we  may  speak 
of  a  beautiful  sunset,  in  prose;  but  in  poetry,  we  must  refer 
to  a  beauteous  sunset.  In  prose,  I  can  use  between,  ifs,  never,, 
over;  in  poetry,  I  must  say  betwixt,  'tis,  ne'er,  o'er.  In  prose^ 
I  can  turn  to  my  companion  and  say,  "Where  are  you  going?"; 
in  poetry,  I  must  say,  "Whither  art  thou  going?"    I  do  not 
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think  that  I  have  ever  seen  either  greasy  or  pot  Hsted  among 
the  "poetic  words."  However,  in  the  refrain  of  one  of  his 
lyrics,  Shakespeare  writes, 

''While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot." 
Yes,  indeed,  I  agree  with  the  theorists  that  there  are  such 
things  as  poetic  words.  I  agree  with  them  thoroughly,  whole- 
heartedly. I  have  never  seen  a  word  listed  as  poetic  that  I 
consider  unpoetic;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  list  of  poetic  words 
that  I  thought  was  complete.  In  my  opinion,  all  words  are 
poetic.  The  word  that  most  naturally  and  accurately  sets  forth 
your  thought  is  the  most  poetic  word  that  can  be  found  to 
express  it. 

"Dead  poets,  philosophs,  priests, 

Martyrs,  artists,  inventors,  governments  long  since, 

Language-shapers,  on  other  shores, 

Nations  once  powerful,  now  reduced,  withdrawn  or  desolate, 
I  dare  not  proceed  till  I  respectfully  credit  what  you  have 

left,  wafted  hither, 
I  have  perused  it — I  own  it  is  admirable, 
I  think  nothing  can  ever  be  greater — Nothing  can  ever 

deserve  more  than  it  deserves; 
I  regard  it  all  intently  for  a  long  while, 

Then  take  my  place  for  good  with  my  own  day  and  race  here.'' 

A  half -century  ago,  Walt  Whitman  wrote  that.  A  half- 
century  ago,  he  "took  his  place  for  good  with  his  own  day 
and  race."  It  seems  that  it  is  now  time  for  us,  as  student- 
poets,  to  take  a  place  for  ourselves  among  the  poets  of  our 
own  people  and  our  own  times.  This  is  the  time,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  students  to  begin  to  substantiate  and  to  develop  the 
various  types  of  poetry  which  modern  writers  of  English 
poems  have  originated.  The  standard  of  poetry  in  our  college 
publications,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  would  very  probably  be 
improved  if  we  would  aid  modern  poets  in  their  attempts  to 
develop  new  forms  of  verse. 

I  am  aware  that  in  places  my  criticism  has  been  rather 
severe,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  authors  of  those  infrequent, 
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but  thoroughly  artistic  poems  that  have  been  printed  on  the 
pages  of  southern  college  publications  may  have  been  offended. 
If  so,  to  them  I  apologize.  I  know,  moreover,  that  there  are 
many  who  do  not  approve  of  the  tendencies  of  modern  poetry, 
and  who  will  not  agree  with  me  that  students  should  under- 
take the  study  and  practice  of  them.  To  these,  however,  I 
have  no  apology  to  make. 

Be:rtrand  p.  Ramsay,  '24. 
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UUNCELOT  AND  ELAINE 


HE  IDYLLIC  STORY  of  Launcelot  and  Elaine, 
beloved  by  the  readers  of  all  lands,  is  not  one  of 
those  ephemeral  creations  that  bloom  for  a  summer 
day,  and  then  lightly  fade  away  into  oblivion. 
Rather,  it  is  a  hardy  perennial  that  continues,  year 
after  year,  and  century  after  century,  to  charm 


all  who  read.  Yet,  despite  the  popularity  of  the  present  form 
of  the  story,  few  know  where  Tennyson  obtained  the  material 
for  his  idyl.  The  object  of  this  sketch,  therefore,  shall  be  to 
compare  briefly  Tennyson's  "Launcelot  and  Elaine"  with  the 
same  story  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  which  story  the  English 
poet  rewrote  in  verse. 

A  great  many  of  the  almost  innumerable  legendary  tales  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  were  gathered  together  by 
Malory  and  published  as  the  semi-epic  "Morte  d'Arthur."  One 
of  these  is  the  story  of  Launcelot  and  Elaine  which  Malory  told 
somewhat  as  follows : 

When  King  Arthur  repaired  to  Camelot  to  attend  the  annual 
jousting,  the  queen,  pleading  sickness,  remained  at  court. 
Because  of  his  love  for  her,  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  greatest 
knight  of  the  Round  Table,  remained  also.  But,  being  rebuked 
by  the  queen  for  his  action,  he  later  set  out  for  Camelot,  de- 
termined to  appear  in  disguise  and  fight  against  Arthur's 
knights. 

On  his  way  he  stopped  at  the  castle  of  Sir  Bernard  of  Asto- 
lat,  where  he  obtained  the  blank  shield  of  Sir  Torre,  one  of 
Sir  Bernard's  sons ;  and  promised  to  take  with  him  the  other 
son,  Sir  Lavaine.  However,  he  refused  to  divulge  his  name. 
Here  also,  Elaine,  daughter  of  the  house,  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  wear  her  token  to  the  jousts,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom.  Arriving  at  Camelot,  Launcelot 
and  Lavaine  entered  the  lists  on  the  side  of  the  party  opposed 
to  Arthur's  knights,  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  But  Launce- 
lot, receiving  a  severe  wound,  was  taken  to  a  hermit's  by 
Lavaine  for  treatment. 
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Arthur,  having  recognized  Launcelot  prior  to  the  tourna- 
ment, dispatched  Sir  Gawaine  in  search  of  him.  Being  un- 
successful, Gawaine  so  reported  to  the  king;  and  Arthur  re- 
turned to  court.  But  Gawaine,  stopping  later  at  Astolat,  saw 
and  recognized  Launcelot's  shield;  and  disclosed  the  latter's 
identity  to  Elaine.  The  girl  at  once  went  in  search  of  the 
wounded  knight,  while  Gawaine  informed  the  king  of  his 
discovery.  Finding  Launcelot,  Elaine  set  about  nursing  him. 
A  little  later  Sir  Bors  also  found  him  and  told  him  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  queen,  occasioned  by  Gawaine's  report  of 
Elaine's  love.  After  Launcelot's  recovery,  all  journeyed  to 
Astolat,  where  Elaine  avowed  her  love  and  was  refused  by  the 
knight.   Launceot  then  returned  to  court. 

Elaine,  dying  of  unrequited  passion,  requested  that,  after 
her  death,  she  be  placed  on  the  Thames  in  a  barge  manned  by 
a  dumb  servitor  of  her  father ;  and  dictated  a  letter  to  Launce- 
lot which  was  to  be  placed  'in  her  hand.  Her  wishes  were 
carried  out ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  barge  in  London,  King 
Arthur  read  the  letter  aloud.  The  contents  absolved  Launcelot 
in  the  eyes  of  the  queen.  Then,  as  a  courtesy  to  the  memory 
of  the  girl,  Launcelot  took  Elaine's  burial  in  charge.  The 
story  ended  with  the  queen's  forgiveness  of  Launcelot. 

The  tale  is  a  simple  narrative,  simply  told.  Malory  em- 
ployed none  of  the  subtle  art  which  is  necessary  to  charm  the 
reader's  fancy  and  arouse  his  curiosity  as  to  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  characters.  His  treatment,  too,  is  rather  coarse,  bor- 
dering continually  on  the  prurient  and  sensual. 

How  differently  does  Tennyson  weave  the  divergent  threads 
until  the  fabric  is  complete.  How  artful  and  yet  how  artless 
is  the  change  from  the  old  form.  To  begin,  he  gives  a  brief 
glimpse  of  Elaine  sitting  in  her  chamber  admiring  Launcelot's 
shield,  and  fondly  conjecturing  the  cause  of  every  dent  and 
cut;  and  mentions  the  fact  that  Launcelot  left  it  on  his  way 
to  the  jousts.  But  instead  of  continuing  in  the  obvious  vein, 
he  turns  to  King  Arthur  and  tells  how  and  why  the  great 
king  created  the  institution  of  the  annual  joust:  how  he  found 
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a  crown  one  day,  studded  with  nine  wondrous  diamonds ;  how 
he  determined  to  hold  a  tournament  once  a  year,  with  one  of 
the  jewels  as  the  prize,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his 
cavaliers  in  all  knightly  pursuits ;  and  how  Launcelot  had  won 
all  the  diamonds  save  the  last  and  biggest,  with  the  intention  of 
presenting  all  nine  to  the  queen  as  a  gift. 

Then,  Tennyson  continues  the  story  much  as  Malory  did 
so  far  as  the  actual  thread  of  narrative  is  concerned.  But, 
instead  of  the  unmotivated  actions  of  rather  obvious  people,  he 
gives  the  spirited  play  and  replay  of  vibrant  characters,  im- 
pelled by  motives  as  old  as  the  race — love  and  jealousy. 
Launcelot  strives  with  all  honor  to  leave  Elaine  without 
wounding  her.  And  Elaine,  too  intelligent  to  consider  further 
remonstrance  of  use,  wanders  aimlessly  about,  torn  by  emotion 
that  proves  to  be  the  vanguard  of  death.  How  strongly  we 
grieve  for  poor  Elaine,  as  we  see  her  fresh,  winsome  beauty 
fade  swiftly.  We  almost  hate  Launcelot,  whose  guilty  love 
for  the  queen  has  barricaded  him  against  the  attractions  of 
the  Maid  of  Astolat. 

And  then  the  queen  scorns  Launcelot  and  his  proflfer  of  the 
diamonds;  and  tosses  the  jewels  into  the  Thames  just  as  the 
black  barge  containing  Elaine's  body  floats  gently  past.  How 
vivid  is  the  contrast !  The  dead  temple  of  the  girlish  soul, 
true  to  the  best  that  life  might  hold ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
proud  beauty  disillusioned  and  distrustful.  Elaine  is  avenged 
if  she  but  knew  it !  Launcelot  senses  that  he  has  perhaps 
thrown  away  a  priceless  possession  for  a  worthless  bauble ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  story  is  left,  by  Tennyson,  sitting  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  forlorn  and  dissatisfied,  not  knowing  whether 
his  false  faith  is  worth  the  price. 

Yet  Malory  has  given  us  nothing  of  this  rich  action  and 
counteraction.  He  told  an  obvious,  rather  vulgar  tale,  and  was 
content  with  that. 

In  several  instances  Tennyson  has  entirely  redrawn  certain 
characters;  or  has  lent  individuality  to  certain  ones.  ^  For 
instance,  he  made  of  the  hermit  knight  who  sheltered  Launce- 
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lot,  a  kindly,  consecrated  man,  retired  from  actual  fighting 
so  that  he  might  serve  the  better.  Another,  the  dumb  servitor 
of  Sir  Bernard,  is  introduced  early  in  the  story.  We  are  told 
that  his  tongue  had  been  torn  out  by  the  enemies  of  his  master. 
Thus  we  are  shown  a  man,  faithful,  regardless  of  odds.  We 
wonder  why  he  appears  at  first ;  but  not  until  he  reappears  to 
accompany  Elaine  on  her  last  ride  do  we  realize  why  he  was 
brought  in.  The  knight,  Sir  Gawaine,  Tennyson  has  changed 
utterly.  Instead  of  the  upright  man  whom  Malory  hardly  men- 
tions in  passing,  he  has  become  a  roue,  a  libertine,  arousing 
in  us  sentiments  of  such  repugnance  that  we  wonder  why  the 
poet  has  so  changed  him.  Yet  Tennyson  had  a  purpose.  He 
has  given  reality  to  an  otherwise  colorless  figure ;  and  he  has 
proved  Elaine's  stainless  purity  by  implication. 

And  so  it  goes.  In  scene  after  scene,  Tennyson's  rich 
fancy  has  played  about  the  shadowy  folk,  and  made  them  real 
to  us.  We  know  love,  and  hate,  and  sorrow,  even  as  these 
people  are  moved  by  them.  The  difference  between  Malory 
and  Tennyson  may  be  pithily  summed  up :  Malory  was  the 
product  of  the  unlettered  age ;  while  Tennyson  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  richest  period  of  English  literature,  a  period  when 
conscious  art  transmitted  the  passions  and  lives  of  living 
people  to  the  open  page,  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  the  age. 

W.  R.  BouRNK,  '21. 
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TAX  CORNER 


The  Blind  Alley 

South  Carolina  is  one  of  a  sisterhood  of  forty-eight  States. 
Each  State  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  yet  free  and  sov- 
ereign in  itself,  responsible  for  the  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of 
happiness  of  those  who  live  within  its  borders. 

Each  State  conducts  independently  the  great  governmental 
enterprises  and  public  welfare  movement  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  State  exists — good  government,  protection  of  person  and 
property,  conservation  of  health  and  sanitation,  development 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources,  highways,  roads  and 
bridges,  caring  for  the  dependent  and  the  defective,  restraining 
and  punishing  the  delinquent,  the  education  of  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people. 

In  regard  to  these  great  enterprises,  South  Carolina  trails 
the  other  forty-seven  States,  unable  to  keep  the  pace,  paying 
less  for  and  affording  less  of  these  common  benefits  than  any 
other,  advertised  to  the  world  as  containing  within  its  borders 
the  greatest  proportion  of  ignorance  and  mental  darkness,  a 
self-constituted  tail-ender  in  the  national  procession. 

The  Stone  Wall 

The  reason  is  that  South  Carolina  has  the  cheapest  gov- 
ernment in  America,  which  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that 
South  Carolina  spends  less  and  does  less  for  its  citizens  than 
any  other  State.  It  is  a  plain  business  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  which  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  tragic.  In 
1919  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  government  for  the  United 
States  was  $6.05;  the  average  for  the  South  Atlantic  States 
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was  $3.88;  the  average  for  South  Carolina  was  $2.40.  That 
is,  we  pay  less  than  one-half  of  the  average  for  the  United 
States  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  average  for  the  South  At- 
lantic States.  Of  the  one  hundred  million  people  living  in  the 
United  States,  the  million  and  a  half  living  in  South  Carolina' 
pay  least  and  lowest  of  all ;  and  in  return  receive  least  and 
lowest  of  all.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  or  disap- 
pointed at  the  results  we  are  getting  in  education  and  other- 
wise. We  are  getting  our  money's  worth.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  States  pay  $6.05  each  into  the  State  treasury 
for  State  enterprises.  And  they  get  what  they  pay  for.  We 
in  South  Carolina  pay  $2.40  each.  And  we  get  what  we  pay 
for. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  government  is  not  the  whole  story. 
The  per  capita  wealth  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
for  South  Carolina's  per  capita  wealth  is  low — though  not  so 
low  proportionately  as  her  per  capita  governmental  cost.  The 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  upon  request,  furnished  the  fig- 
ures for  1912,  which  are  the  latest  available.  New  estimates 
will  not  be  made  till  1923. 

In  1912  the  per  capita  wealth  for  the  United  States  was 
$1,965;  for  the  South  Atlantic  States,  $1,179;  South  Car- 
olina, $869.  Comparison  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  government 
for  these  divisions  with  their  per  capita  wealth  gives  the  fol- 
lowing ratios :  For  the  United  States  the  annual  governmental 
cost  is  3.10  mills  of  the  estimated  wealth;  for  the  South  At- 
lantic States,  3.28  mills ;  and  for  South  Carolina,  2.76  mills,  or 
practically  3  i-io  mills  for  the  United  States;  3  1-4  mills  for 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  2  3-4  mills  for  South  Carolina. 
In  other  words,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  South  Caro- 
lina is  well  below  the  average  in  her  expenditures  for  State 
purposes.  It  is  this  condition  which  must  be  changed  before 
the  desired  progress  and  development  are  possible. 

That  is  the  trouble  in  general.  In  particular,  the  fault  lies 
with  our  ways  and  means  of  taxation.  To  speak  plain  truth, 
South  Carolina's  tax  system  as  a  producer  of  revenue  has 
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broken  down.  Our  whole  tax  system  is  based  on  visible  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal.  The  incredible  proportion  of  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  State's  income  is  raised  on  property  and  prop- 
erty alone,  while  the  average  figure  for  the  United  States  is 
only  sixty-five  per  cent.  Intangible  property  to  the  value  of 
over  $300,000,000  escapes  untouched.  The  tax  burden  is  un- 
fairly distributed.  Return  values  of  property  vary  unbeliev- 
ably from  county  to  county  and  from  district  to  district.  Each 
property  owner  plays  hide-and-seek  with  his  property.  The 
mill  levy  is  high  and  still  rising,  37  3-5  mills  being  the  aver- 
age for  the  counties,  and  66  17-20  mills  the  average  for  the 
towns,  the  total  levy  in  some  cities  reaching  70,  80  and  even 
90  mills.  The  people  are  vastly  dissatisfied  and  unanimously 
calling  for  relief.  The  most  significant — and  intolerable — fea- 
ture of  the  situation  is  that  while  individual  taxpayers  are  in 
many  cases  taxed  too  high,  the  State's  income  as  a  whole  is 
much  too  low. 

The  hopeless  part  of  it  all  is  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  for  improvement — as  long  as  conditions  remain  the 
same :  or  in  other  words,  until  the  present  system  of  taxation 
is  radically  revised. 

The  Way  Out 

With  fundamental  tax  revision,  however,  rapid  improve- 
ment and  permanent  relief  are  sure.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
guesswork  or  conjecture.  There  is  no  mystery  or  magic  about 
it.  Certain  definite  things  are  to  be  done,  and  certain  definite 
results  will  follow. 

Here  is  the  way : 

1.  To  clear  the  ground,  the  adoption  first  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  then  by  the  people,  of  amendments  to  the  pres- 
ent Constitution,  which  will  remove  the  general  property  tax 
limitations. 

2.  The  passage  by  the  General  Assembly  of  an  Act  pro- 
viding the  necessary  special  machinery  for  revaluing  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  at  full  value  and  for  making  an  accurate  sur- 
vey and  inventory  of  all  other  taxable  resources  of  the  State. 
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3.  Based  on  this  survey,  the  passage  of  a  comprehensive 
Revenue  Act,  which  would  supplement  and  readjust  the  prop- 
erty tax  by  means  of  a  moderate  form  of  some  or  all  of  the 
following  supplementary  taxes : 

(a)  An  income  tax. 

(b)  An  inheritance  tax. 

(c)  An  occupation  or  business  tax. 

(d)  An  excise  tax  on  articles  of  consumption. 

(e)  A  tax  on  all  legal  instruments,  including  mortgages. 

(f)  A  luxury  tax  on  theatres,  moving  pictures,  soft 
drinks,  professional  baseball,  etc. 

To  accomplish  this  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  take  brain- 
sweat  and  heart-sweat.  It  is  worth  it.  It  is  the  only  way  out. 
Light  and  leadership  are  sorely  needed — the  calm  white  light 
of  truth  and  the  unselfish  leadership  of  reason.  Achievement 
is  nearer  than  is  thought.  The  IDEA  is  the  thing,  and  the 
idea  is  already  taking  hold  in  many  quarters  of  the  State.  As 
admirably  phrased  by  the  Joint  Committee :  *Tn  behalf  of  the 
program  suggested  there  is  one  unanswerable  argument — that 
no  system  could  be  worse  than  the  one  we  now  have.  By  a 
judicious  combination  of  a  moderate  property  tax,  a  moderate 
personal  income  tax  and  a  moderate  tax  upon  business,  one 
mode  of  taxation  dovetailing  with  and  supplementing  the  other, 
the  tax  burden  of  the  State  can  be  more  justly  and  equitably 
distributed,  the  galling  yoke  of  intolerably  high  tax  rates  upon 
property  can  be  removed ;  the  vast  amount  of  intangible  prop- 
erty that  is  now  contributing  nothing  to  the  public  purse  can 
be  made  to  bear  its  proportionate  share  of  the  burden;  the 
tremendous  resources  of  taxable  ability  now  untouched  under 
the  property  tax  can  be  reached;  the  aggregate  burden  upon 
the  present  taxpayers  of  the  State  can  be  lightened,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  most  important  branch  of  the  State  government 
outside  the  pale  of  the  law  can  be  ended  and  the  curtain  can 
be  dropped  forever  upon  the  spectacle  of  a  proud  State  levy- 
ing tribute  upon  her  citizens  under  the  aegis  of  the  black  flag!" 
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ULCERS  AND  CANCERS 

LLOYD  C.  DOUGLAS 

It  is  rumored  that  there  is  an  epidemic  of  gambling  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  this  country. 

Physicians  say  that  it  is  quite  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to 
distinguish  a  cancer  from  an  ulcer.  The  ulcer  is  mostly  "be- 
nign" and  responds  to  treatment;  the  cancer  is  generally 
"malignant"  and  usually  defies  remedial  processes.  There  is 
a  period  when  the  ulcer  becomes  a  cancer.  If  the  affection  is 
internal,  correct  diagnosis  is  almost  impossible.  The  physi- 
cian regards  every  ulcer  as  a  potential  cancer.  If  he  observes 
one  on  your  nose,  he  may  operate  in  time;  if  you  get  one  in 
your  stomach,  by  the  time  the  doctor  discovers  it  it  is  an  ulcer, 
it  may  be  a  cancer. 

It  is  only  a  short  trip  from  "penny  ante"  and  "pitching 
coppers  at  a  crack"  to  "strip  poker"  and  the  "bucket  shop." 

Just  when  the  disease  ceases  to  be  "benign"  and  becomes 
"malignant"  is  difficult  to  determine. 

But  here  is  a  quiet  tip  on  one  safe  bet — the  student  who 
learns  to  gamble — no  matter  how  small  the  stakes — is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  habit  that  will  stick  to  him  like  burrs 
in  the  fleece  of  a  Southdown  ram. 

Once  firmly  fix  this  habit,  and  you  may  say  farewell  to  your 
ambitions.  So  soon  as  the  ulcer  becomes  a  cancer,  you  are 
doomed.  There  will  be  no  gamble  on  that.  Betting  on  such  a 
proposition  is  not  sportsmanship.  The  only  uncertainty  in  the 
case  is  to  determine  whether  your  sore  spot  is  still  an  ulcer,  or 
has  become  cancerous.  And  this  is  very  hard  to  determine,  in 
the  case  of  gambling,  because  it  is  a  more  or  less  secret  con- 
dition which  enjoins  locked  doors,  drawn  blinds  and  hushed 
voices. 

Friendship  is  good  for  some  very  severe  tests;  but  it  suf- 
fers greatly  around  the  gaming-table.  The  nerve  which  con- 
nects the  affection  and  the  pocket-book  is  extremely  sensitive. 
The  winner  is  conscious  of  taking  something  for  which  he  has 
given  no  value ;  he  automatically  assumes  a  defensive  attitude, 
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knowing  himself  to  be  in  his  friend's  debt  to  the  amount  of  the 
stakes.    This  is  not  very  good  for  their  friendship. 

If  a  man  is  unusually  successful,  his  companions  are  apt 
to  distrust  his  methods.    They  whisper  that  he  cheats. 

If  a  man  is  a  "poor  loser,"  his  friends  grow  to  despise 
him ;  but  to  be  a  "good  loser"  he  must  school  himself  to  a  calm 
indifference  toward  the  depletion  of  his  own  resources.  In 
the  case  of  a  student,  his  "resources"  are  mostly  achieved 
through  somebody  else's  perspiration,  and  have  been  entrusted 
to  him  for  quite  another  purpose  than  the  hazards  of  the 
game.  Somewhat  bluntly  stated,  he  is  misappropriating  funds. 
Just  when  this  ceases  to  be  a  "mere  youthful  misdemeanor" 
and  becomes  "embezzlement"  is  a  very  fine  point.  But  the 
student  who  gambles  with  money  furnished  by  parents,  who 
are  under  the  impression  that  he  is  using  it  to  defray  legitimate 
college  expenses,  should  not  be  sensitive  about  the  word  "em- 
bezzlement."  It  is  an  admittedly  ugly  word,  however. 

No  secret  is  made  of  the  fact  that  employers  are  inclined 
to  be  suspicious  of  the  man  who  bets — on  anything.  It  makes 
them  nervous  when  they  see  him  handling  their  property,  for 
they  know  that  he  has  developed  a  propensity  to  risk.  They 
are  afraid  of  riskers.  If  they  want  to  do  any  risking,  they 
greatly  prefer  to  attend  to  that  themselves.  They  assume  that 
a  man  who  is  willing  to  hazard  his  own  money  on  the  turn  of 
a  card  or  the  cast  of  dice  may  not  be  prudential  and  con- 
servative in  the  care  of  funds  or  property  belonging  to 
another. 

They  dislike  to  see  a  gambler  handling  their  money.  They 
audit  his  books  frequently  when  he  is  out  of  the  office ;  and,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  they  can  him,  and  put  a  safe  man  in  his 
place. 

Maybe  these  words  will  happen  to  catch  the  eye  of  some  stu- 
dent who  has  been  experimenting  with  this  vice.  If  so — you 
had  better  attend  to  your  little  ulcer  before  it  becomes  cancer- 
ous. And  the  more  difficulty  you  experience  in  getting  rid  of 
it,  the  more  sure  it  will  be  that  you  didn't  begin  treating  it  a 
moment  too  soon. 
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The  Clemson  Chronicle  is  the  first  college  publication  to 
reach  us.  At  once  we  notice  the  change  in  size.  We  think  that 
the  larger  pages  will  make  a  better  appearance  if  the  staif 
intends  to  publish  more  material  in  the  following  issues  than 
they  have  in  the  first. 

When  the  cover  is  turned  we  are  struck  with  the  abrupt- 
ness of  entering  at  once  into  the  reading  matter.  The  editors 
may  be  carrying  out  a  new  plan  in  beginning  their  magazine 
thus,  but  frankly  we  think  that  it  would  be  an  improvement 
to  have  a  page  before  the  Literary  Department  with  either 
the  Table  of  Contents  or  a  list  of  the  staff  officers  on  it.  Should 
they  object  to  having  those  two  things  in  that  position,  we 
suggest  that  they  create  something  for  the  first  page  to  relieve 
the  startling,  or  better,  unbalanced  effect. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  concerning  the  technique  of  the 
poems  in  this  issue,  but  the  subject  matter  seems  to  be  well 
chosen  and  the  spirit  of  the  poems  is  fine.  Almost  all  of  them 
call  out  the  best  in  us.    Especially  good  is  "The  Right  Way." 

We  find  three  stories.  The  first  and  unquestionably  the  best 
is  "Freda's  Romance."  The  plot  is  good  and  is  certainly 
well  developed.  The  interest  of  the  reader  is  held  to  the  last. 
We  venture  to  say  that  perhaps  there  is  just  a  little  too  much 
description  before  we  get  into  the  story.  Also  in  some  para- 
graphs the  same  character  makes  two  speeches  which  are 
separated  by  explanatory  matter.  Would  it  not  help  to  make 
more  than  one  paragraph  out  of  these? 

In  "Rehabilitation,"  the  author  takes  up  about  half  a  column 
describing  his  character  and  gives  only  two  extra  columns  to 
his  story.  At  no  place  in  the  story  is  our  interest  especially 
aroused. 
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All  the  departments  seem  to  be  getting  in  line  for  good  work 
this  year.  We  enjoyed  reading  their  first  issue  and  will  follow 
with  interest  their  work  during  the  year. 


The  editor-in-chief  of  the  Emory  Phoenix  is  deserving  of 
warm  commendation  for  the  harmonious  balance  he  has  se- 
cured in  his  first  issue.  Without  being  unpleasantly  radical, 
he  has  departed  from  the  usual  form  of  the  conventional 
Southern  college  monthly.  The  condensed  information  about 
the  contributors,  the  faculty  letter,  the  book  review,  and  the 
very  sensible  comments  on  student  life  by  Dooley  are  inno- 
vations that  particularly  enhance  the  readability  of  his  maga- 
zine. Too,  his  intention  of  securing  capable  representation 
from  every  department  of  the  university  will  tend  to  arouse 
widespread  interest  in  the  publication  throughout  the  school. 
In  short,  his  avowed  policy  and  his  selection  of  material 
would  indicate  that  he  is  an  excellent  man  for  the  position 
which  he  occupies. 

Of  the  stories  in  the  first  issue  "Vi  et  Armis"  is  probably 
the  best.  The  author  has  chosen  his  setting  well;  and  has 
skillfully  painted  in  what  local  color  he  has  used.  However, 
he  should  be  too  conscientious  an  artisan  to  permit  the  in- 
trusion of  such  sentences  as  "A  fine  breeze  blew  in  from  the 
sea  and  fanned  the  prisoner's  brow,  which  mitigated  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  sun  that  beat  down  over  Morro  and  the  city." 

Another  story,  "Hair-Tonic  Blues,"  while  inferior  to  the 
first  named,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  extends  nevertheless 
greater  promise.  The  author  evidently  possesses  that  keen 
sense  of  humor  that  is  so  attractive  to  the  American  reader. 
His  theme  is  well  chosen ;  and  he  shows  some  little  knowledge 
of  human  nature — a  much  needed  quality  for  the  man  who 
wishes  to  write.  But  without  being  intentionally  didactic, 
the  writer  wishes  to  point  out  one  or  two  grave  faults.  The 
author  has  a  too  decided  preference  for  polysyllabic  words, 
where  shorter,  more  concise  terms  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  his  theme.    Too,  the  turn  of  his  sentences  is  rather 
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Strained  in  places ;  at  times  he  is  even  grammatically  incorrect, 
as  in  "The  Parlor  .  .  .  recuperated  from  its  hitherto  state 
of  obsolescence."  And  again,  he  employs  words,  of  whose 
connotation  he  seems  to  have  a  very  vague  and  inaccurate 
knowledge.  But  closer  revision  of  his  work  and  analysis  of 
his  style  will  enable  him  to  overcome  these  faults  entirely,  or 
at  least  to  minimize  them  to  a  large  extent. 

With  this,  the  writer  must  be  content  for  the  present,  for 
he  has  already  used  more  than  his  alloted  space.  In  the  next 
issue  he  will  try  to  offer  some  comment  upon  the  articles  and 
essays  in  the  Phoenix.  W.  R.  B. 


The  Furman  Echo  for  the  month  of  October  is  excellent 
along  some  lines,  but  in  others  we  find  it  wanting.  The  first 
thing  we  wish  to  comment  on  is  the  fine,  smooth,  expressive 
English  which  we  find  not  only  in  one  or  two  articles  but 
throughout  the  entire  magazine.  As  yet  we  have  read  no 
magazine  which  could  equal  it  in  this  respect. 

We  were  struck  at  once  by  the  character  and  development 
of  the  essays  which  form  the  best  part  of  the  magazine.  "Lay 
Down  Your  Arms"  is  a  very  fine  treatment  of  a  modern  issue 
of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  world.  The  author  has  ex- 
pressed in  very  eloquent  English  the  sentiments  of  most  of  us. 
"Liberty  in  Law"  is  a  discussion  of  another  very  timely 
subject.  We  as  college  students  should  always  keep  up  with 
the  important  problems  of  the  day  in  order  to  be  better  fitted 
to  serve  our  country  and  our  fellow  man. 

We  find  only  one  short  story.  We  believe  it  would  help  the 
magazine  to  have  more  in  this  part  of  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment. We  find  only  one  fault  with  this  story,  which  is  called 
"The  Telephone  Call."  It  lacks  unity.  The  author  does  not 
keep  the  original  situation  of  the  two  boys  talking  to  one 
another  well  before  us.  One  of  the  boys  commences  to  tell  a 
story  to  the  other  concerning  a  girl  that  they  both  know.  This 
story  is  then  told  through  one  of  the  characters  by  the  author, 
who  gives  no  further  notice  to  the  boy  who  is  supposed  to  be 
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listening.  When  the  story  is  finished  we  have  nothing  to  re- 
mind us  that  this  story  is  being  told  by  one  boy  to  another  ex- 
cept by  the  quotation  marks.  That  is  not  sufficient.  A  good 
example  of  a  well  developed,  unified  short  story  where  one 
character  tells  a  story  to  another  is  found  in  Joel  Chandler 
Harris'  "The  Adventures  of  Simon  and  Susanna."  Here  the 
original  Setting  with  the  two  characters,  Uncle  Remus  and  the 
little  boy,  is  continually  kept  before  us  by  some  interruption  of 
the  little  boy  or  by  some  description  by  Mr.  Harris  of  how  the 
story  is  affecting  either  Uncle  Remus  or  the  little  boy. 

The  Department  for  New  Books  should  be  very  beneficial 
both  to  the  reviewer  and  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 


The  Newberry  Stylus  for  October  is,  in  every  sense,  a 
disappointment  to  the  exchanges  and  readers  of  this  here- 
tofore very  excellent  periodical.  In  this,  the  first  issue  of  the 
year,  we  find  quite  an  oversupply  of  essays,  and  columns  of 
local  interest  only,  a  dearth  of  poetry,  and  an  utter  lack  of 
short  stories.  We  fail  to  see  how  any  college  magazine  can 
hope  to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  its  readers  when 
its  columns  contain  not  very  much  material  that  is  either 
interesting  or  readable. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  editor  of  The  Stylus  a  complete 
renovation  of  the  departments  of  his  magazine,  with  the 
elimination  of  such  topics  as  "Campus  News,"  "Athletics," 
and  "Styloids  and  Personals,"  placing  in  their  stead  columns 
of  more  literary  worth  and  interest.  A  "Poet's  Corner,"  or 
rather  a  department  of  poetry,  and  the  devoting  of  consider- 
able space  to  the  short  story,  would  add  not  a  little  to  the 
value  of  The  Stylus.  The  editorial  columns  of  the  Newberry 
publication  alone  are  up  to  standard ;  they  are  excellent,  both 
in  composition  and  in  subject  matter.  W.  A.  L. 

The  first  issue  of  The  Erothesian  is  not  what  we  would 
expect  from  the  students  of  Lander  College.  We  find  some 
good  features,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  below  the  standard  of  a 
college  magazine. 
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The  poems  form  about  the  best  part  of  the  magazine.  The 
first  of  these,  ''Jol^y  Juniors/'  expresses  a  fine  spirit  of  college 
loyalty.  The  technique  is  very  good,  except  in  the  third  and 
sixth  stanzas,  where  the  author  in  each  place  rhymes  "know" 
with  "core."  "To  the  Bandusian  Fount"  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  translation.  The  poem  contains  smooth,  flowing, 
idiomatic  English  which  clearly  expresses  the  thought.  In 
"Hallowe'en"  the  rhyme  scheme  of  the  first  stanza  is  rather 
monotonous.  The  meter  of  the  entire  poem  is  not  adapted 
to  produce  the  effect  desired.  Hallowe'en  suggests  cold  chills 
and  shivers.    The  meter  here  is  more  adapted  to  a  hymn. 

The  first  prose  article  in  the  Literary  Department  is  one 
every  college  student  should  read.  The  article  that  follows 
has  the  same  general  subject.  The  author  expresses  valuable 
thoughts  in  a  very  impressive  manner.  However,  such  a 
great  subject  should  be  treated  more  extensively  than  we  find 
it  here. 

We  do  not  find  a  single  good  story  in  this  issue.  "June  or 
Jess"  starts  off  fine.  The  characters  are  well  introduced  and 
interest  in  the  story  is  produced  at  once.  Complications  arise. 
We  begin  to  wonder  what  will  be  the  final  end.  All  at  once 
we  find  that  the  story  does  not  end  at  all,  but  just  stops.  A 
better  plot  could  be  thought  out  that  would  make  this  a  credit- 
able story.  "Seeing  Things  at  Night"  has  the  possibilities 
of  another  good  story.  As  it  is  here,  we  have  the  bare  state- 
ment of  a  few  facts  in  a  lifeless  manner.  The  same  comment 
could  be  made  of  "Impressions  of  a  Freshman."  Stories  are 
sadly  lacking  in  this  issue.  We  shall  expect  to  find  an  im- 
provement in  this  line  hereafter. 

Along  with  the  above  discussed  publications,  we  wish  to 
thank  the  following  for  exchanging  with  us :  The  Concept, 
The  Wake  Forest  Student,  The  Collegian,  The  Carolinian, 
St.  John's  Bulletin,  The  Blue  and  Gray,  and  The  Forensic. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  comment  on  all  publi- 
cations that  we  have  received,  but  we  appreciate  all  maga- 
zines and  hope  to  get  them  in  the  future. 


WOFFORD  STUDENTS! 
READ  THIS! 

f  "  

We  all  must  practice  reciprocity  in  patronizing  the  Spartanburg 
business  concerns.  It  is  justifiable  and  necessary  that  we  trade  with 
only  those  men  who  advertise  in  our  publications. 

BOOST  OUR  BOOSTERS!  TELL  THEM  WHY! 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following: 


Banks — 

Central  National 
First  National 

Book  Stores — 

DuPre's 

Colleges — 

Wofford 

Clothiers — 

Cannon  &  Fetzer 
Goldberg's 
Greenewald's 
Price's 

Corner  Stores — 

J.  H.  S.  Pearson 
Wofford  Cash  Store 

Shoe   Repairers — 

New  York  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

Tailors — 

Levin 

Theatres — 

Rex 

Drinks,  Cigars,  Etc. — 

Elite 
Sprott's 


Drug  Stores — 

Ligon's 
Henry's 
Wilson's 

Electric  Companies — 

General  Electric  Co. 

Hardware — 

Montgomery  &  Crawford 

Ice  Cream  Manufacturers — 

Quality  Ice  Cream  Co.  - 

Photographers — 

Manning 
Bernhardt 

Pressing  Clubs — 

Students'  Pressing  Club 

Printers — 

Band  &  White 

Restaurants — 

Royal 

Shoe  Stores — 

Smith's 
Nissen's 

Wright-Scruggs 


Come  to=— 

Ligon  s  Drug  Store 

/^or  Courteousness^  Service  and  Good 
Treatment 

JPrescrij[>tion  S'^ecialist 

Pure  Drugs  -  Best  Toilet 
Articles  -  Safety  Razors 
and  Blades  to  Fit  All 
Safety  Razors    :    :    :  : 

Rx elusive  Agents  for  

Eastman  Kodaks  and  Films 
Whitman's  Candies  «F 

When  you  send  HER  Whitman's 
you  have  sent  the  best. 

Largest  and  Best  Assorted 
Stock  of  Fountain  Pens  and 
Eversharp  Pencils  in  the  City 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  you 

Li^on's  Dru§  Store 

Phones  30  and  3 1 


Everything  in  DRUGS,  SODAS,  CIGARS 
but  especially  for  YO  U  ' 

Norris  Candies,  Ansco  Cameras,  Waterman's  and  Parker 
Fountain  Pens,  Eversharp  Pencils,  and  a  select  assortment  of 
Stationery.    Yours  for  Quality  and  Service, 

WILSON'S  DRUG  STORE 

THE  REXAU.  STORE 
1 52  W.  Main  St.     OPEN  ALL  NIGHT     Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


J.  F.  MANNING 


Portrait  Pftotogropfier 


1151/2  W.  Main  St. 


Spartanbnrg,  S.  C. 


Advertise  in  the  Journal 

Rates  on  Application 

To= 


G.  R.  WELCH— Phone  1603 
Business  Manager 


N.  F.  KIRKLAND— Phone  16C3 
Advertising  Manager 


WOFFORD  STUDENTS- 

Get  your  Shoes  at  "The  Shoe  Store,"  where  you 
can  be  properly  fitted  in  the  BEST  OF  SHOES,  and 
where  your  patronage  will  be  appreciated. 

"THE  SHOE  STORE" 

WRIGHT-SCRUGGS  SHOE  CO. 


Make 

Mr.  6  Mrs.  Bernhardt 

"PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Smith* s  Shoe  Store 

212  West  Main  Street 

Yottf  Shoe  Store 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Near  the  Cleveland  Hotel 

Wofford  College 

HENRY  N.  SNYDER,  LL  D.,  Utt.  D.,  President 


All  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  Degree.  Fourteen  Professors. 
Departments :  Ethics,  Religious  Education,  Astronomy,  Math- 
ematics (pure  and  applied),  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  and 
Geology,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  German  and  French,  History 
and  Economics.  J.  B.  Cleveland  Science  Hall,  Whitefoord 
Smith  Library.  Carlisle  Hall,  a  magnificent  new  Dormitory. 
Athletic  Grounds.  " 

Next  Session  Begins  September  15,  1922 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address  the  President, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


The  Man  Who  Asks  for  Your  Trade  Should  Get  It 


IP  IT  BE  A  READY-MADE 
WEAR  


Kuppenheimer 


if  it  be  a  Nade-to-Order,  JTA  If  DriPQ  £  Hn 
It  should  be  made  by        Llli  ffi  ll  lUG  w  UUi 

CHICAGO 


PRICE'S 


THE  DuPRE 


ook  Store 

THE  LARGEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  SOUTH 

CAROLINA 


Students  Cordially  Welcomed 


Wofford  Students  Patronize  Wofford  Advertisen 


COLLEGE  AMUSEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 
—  THE  HOME  OF  — 

PARAMOUNT  PICTURES 

WOFFORD  STUDENTS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

SNAPPY  SHOES  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN 

NISSEN'S  SHOE  STORE 

"NEXT  TO  TURNER'S" 

Spfott  s  Cigar  Store 

120  EAST  MAIN  STREET 


ELMER'S  CANDY 

GOODNESS  KNOWS  THEY'RE  GOOD 

CIGARS,  TOBACCOS,  SODA,  LUNCHES 

Meet  Your  Friends  at  SPROTT'S 
—  PHONE  56 —  


WOFFORD 
CASH  STORE 

YELLOW  EXAM.  PADS, 
FINE  STATIONERY, 
HOT  AND  COLD  LUNCHES, 
CIGARS,  TOBACCO, 
FRUITS,  CANDIES, 
AND  SUNDRIES. 

N.  Church  and  College  Sts. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  BUSINESS.  CALL 
AGAIN. 

ASK  FOR 
ICE  CREAM 

Made  in  Spartanburg 
Phones  1553  and  684 

LET  THE 
OlUUUlllo 

Pressing  Club 

DO  IT 

R.  L.  CROSBY,  Mgr. 

GOLDBERG'S 

CLOTHIERS 

AND 
FURNISHERS 

A.  LEVIN 

FINE  TAILORING 

Suits  made  to  order,  $35.00 
and  up.   Altering,  Repairing 

117  N.  Church  St.  Phone  896 

jyiontgomeri/ 
Crawford 

Hardware,   hlill  Suj^^Jies 
and  l^achinery 

S^artanhurg,  S.  C 

J.  H.  S.  PEARSON,  G^""' 

Fruits,  Pies,  Candies,  Milk,  Sodas  and  Lunches 
Ice  Cream  in  Season 

WOFFORD  BOYS  WELCOME 

Between  Calhoun  and  College  Streets 


Journal  Ads  ^W^ill  Bring  Results 


Show  Your  College  Spirit 


(Hurhs  


IIJE  have  in  our  office  a  very 
attractive  line  of  Engraved 
Qreeting  Cards.  Should  you  de- 
sire to  look  over  our  samples, 
we  would  suggest  that  you  do 
so  early  as  possible.  We  pur- 
chased these  cards  last  Febru- 
ary and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  to  get  more,  therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  make  a  selec- 
tion before  they  are  picked 
over.  We  can  either  Print  or 
Engrave  your  name  at  a  small 
additional  charge. 


BAND  WHITE 

142  SPRING  ST.  TELEPHONE  363 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Meet  me  at  the 

THE  YOUNG  MAN'S 

DRUG  STORE 

A  complete  line  of  Toilet 

Goods  and  Remedies  to  meet 

your  every  requirement. 

Henry's  Drug 

132  N.  Church  Street 

Store 

"WE'LL  DEUVER  IT" 

Spartanburgy  S.  C. 

PHONE  462 

AGENT  FOR- 

ADLER  COLLEGIAN 
SUITS  AND 
OVERCOATS 


Boys,  make  our  store  your  headquarters.  We  carry  a 
full  line  of  high  grade  Clothing,  Shirts,  Neck  Ties,  etc. 

WE  CASH  WOFFORD  STUDENTS'  CHECKS 

IT  PAYS  TO  TRADE  AT 


118  East  Main  Street 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


ITS  INFLUENCE 


A  strong,  progressive  Bank  wields  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  business  afiFairs  of  a  community.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  aims  and  efforts  of  our 
officers  and  directors  are  so  generally  understood, 
and  so  thoroughly  appreciated. 

CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK 

U.  S.  DEPOSITARY 


SPARTANBURG'S  BEST 
CLOTHING  STORE 

GREENEWALD'S 

105-107  WEST  MAIN  STREET 


NEW  YORK  SHOE  REPAIR  SHOP 


SHOES  REPAIRED 
WHILE  YOU  WAIT 

BEST  WORK  AND  LEATHER  AT  CUT  PRICES 
RUBBER  HEELS  A  SPEQALTY 
We  Dye  Any  Color  Shoes  and  Clean  White  Kid  Sheet 
Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

Phone  1985 

103  E.  Main  Street  Spartanhurg,  S.  C. 


THE  ELITE 

CANDIES,  SODAS 
ICE  CREAM  AND  LUNCHES 

WELCOME  WOFFORD  BOYS 
MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS  AT 

THE  ELITE 


University  of  South  Carolina 

FOUNDED  BY  THE  STATE  IN  1801  IN  THE  CAPITAL  CITY 

The  University  is  organized  with  the  following  divisions: 
I.    SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 
II.    SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

III.  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  with  advanced  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 

of  Arts. 

IV.  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  leading  to  the  C.  E.  degree. 

V.  SCHOOL  OF  LAW,  with  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
VI.    SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Next  session  opens  September  20,  1922. 
For  Catalog  and  Information  address, 

W.  S.  CURRELL,  President,       -       -       Columbia,  S.  C. 
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MY  BRIDE 

All  my  useless  life, 
I've  loved  the  silent  shadows 
That  fall  across  grassy  meadows ; 
I've  loved  vacant  dreams 
By  slowly  moving  streams, 
Soft  breezes,  sweet  odors, 
Pleasant  sounds,  bright  colors, 
And  other  such  useless  things. 

But  now  I  love  another : 

I  love  the  crowds  that  gather  in  the  street, 

I  love  the  tramping  of  multitudinous  feet, 

I  love  the  eager  pushing  of  elbows, 

I  love  the  strong  smell  of  old  clothes, 

I  love  the  peculiar  lines  of  varied  faces, 

I  love  the  living  and  their  favorite  places — 

These  have  I  loved 

Since  I  found  my  bride. 

Be:rtrand  p.  Ramsay,  '24. 


-o- 


AMERICA 

(An  Oration) 

HE  present  age  marks  the  glorious  triumph  of  the 
American  nation  and  the  ideals  for  which  she  as 
a  democracy  has  always  stood.    Likewise,  this 
hour  marks  the  height  of  her  achievement  toward 
which  she  has  been  rapidly  advancing  during  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  her  national  life. 
Born  on  an  unexplored  continent,  rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
revolution,  her  early  life  was  carefully  guarded,  for  it  was 
surrounded  by  the  dangers  of  a  radical  departure  from  the 
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form  of  government  then  known  to  the  world  and  by  the 
perils  arising  from  a  leadership  inexperienced  in  the  building 
of  a  nation.  She  grew  and  developed  until  today  America  is 
recognized  as  having  reached  the  most  elevated  heights  of 
civilization  ever  attained  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

True,  she  has  made  many  mistakes  in  the  past,  but  they 
have  ever  served  as  brilliant  signals,  warning  her  of  the  dan- 
gers which  were  waiting  there  if  only  she  dared  to  approach 
them  a  second  time.  So,  by  a  process  of  continuous  growth 
and  watchfulness,  our  nation  has  overcome  one  by  one  all  the 
obstacles  threatening  to  destroy  her  life.  Now  we  behold 
America,  not  as  she  was  in  those  early  days  when  she  dared 
to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  democratic  government,  but  as 
the  one  great  nation  which  has  transformed  that  visionary 
dream  of  "a  government  for  the  people,  of  the  people,  and 
by  the  people,"  into  a  reality  which  has  brought  forth  from 
the  nations  cries  of  astonishment. 

She  has  not  confined  her  progress  within  narrow  bounds, 
or  centered  her  efforts  upon  the  attainment  of  things  the 
world  has  heretofore  looked  upon  as  the  measure  of  the  true 
greatness  of  a  nation.  It  has  never  been  her  custom  or  desire 
to  build  up  a  great  military  machine,  consisting  of  mighty 
armies  and  navies,  nor  has  she  delighted  as  other  nations  in 
the  subduing  and  annexing  of  smaller  countries  which,  because 
of  their  weakness,  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  that  same  ideal  for  humanity  and  its 
freedom  which  prompted  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  brave  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  settling  a  new  continent  in  order  that 
liberty  might  be  the  priceless  heritage  of  their  descendants,  she 
has  sought  to  break  down  autocracy  in  every  land  that  the 
world  might  enjoy  that  form  of  government  in  which  every 
man  is  a  sovereign  but  in  which  no  man  wears  a  crown. 

Of  what  then  can  America  boast?  She  can  boast  of  a 
glorious  history,  the  pages  of  which  have  never  been  black- 
ened by  greed  or  lust  for  power,  but  all  of  which  are  resplen- 
dent with  her  glaring  successes  along  religious,  educational, 
industrial  and  commercial  lines.    Yet,  standing  above  all  these 
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is  the  supreme  boast  of  her  citizenship,  that  keynote  of  her  true 
success,  the  development  of  a  democracy  that  has  stood  every 
test,  that  the  world  recognizes  today  as  its  hope  of  salvation. 

When  we  think  of  these  things,  where  is  the  American  who 
is  not  proud  of  his  nation's  exalted  position?  Truly  we  are 
a  great  nation,  and  as  from  these  summits  of  unparalleled 
attainment  we  gaze  retrospectively  through  the  ages,  even  the 
glories  and  culture  of  enlightened  Greece  fade  from  our  vision 
like  the  stars  of  the  sky  when  dawn  proclaims  the  coming  of 
a  more  radiant  light. 

In  November,  1918,  there  came  to  an  end  the  most  de- 
structive, demoralizing  war  the  world  had  ever  seen.  This 
conflict  itself  was  a  battle  between  the  forces  of  democracy 
and  those  of  autocracy.  Once  more,  as  right  and  justice  al- 
ways do,  the  forces  of  democracy  triumphed,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  forever  perished  from  the  earth  the  oppression  of 
any  people  by  a  stern,  selfish,  greedy  tyrant.  No  longer  shall 
the  voice  of  any  people  be  suppressed,  no  longer  shall  the  iron 
hand  of  might  hold  absolute  control  over  the  affairs  of  a  na- 
tion, but  each  shall  be  governed  by  the  ideals  of  democracy  as 
they  are  found  perfected  in  our  beloved  country. 

As  proof  of  this  fact  the  nations  of  the  world  have  formed 
a  league,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  which 
binds  all  together  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  The  spirit  of 
democracy  has  been  wafted  by  the  gentle  breezes  to  every 
clime,  until  today  we  have  a  picture  not  of  a  few  struggling 
countries  guided  by  these  ideals,  but  of  a  world  democracy 
resplendent  in  all  its  glory.  Democracy  has  triumphed  over 
the  world.  America  has  been  its  sponsor.  Therefore  to  her 
must  be  given  the  praise  and  honor  for  its  final  success. 

Although  today  in  many  countries  there  is  disorder  and 
disturbance,  we  must  remember  that  this  is  the  period  of  recon- 
struction. These  things  must  inevitably  follow  every  war. 
The  day  is  fast  approaching,  however,  when  all  such  diffi- 
culties will  be  settled,  when  the  war  drum  shall  throb  no  longer, 
and  the  battle  flags  be  furled  in  the  parliament  of  man,  the  fed- 
eration of  the  world.   "There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall 
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hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe,  and  the  kindly  earth  shall  slum- 
ber, lapt  in  universal  law." 

That  golden  age  of  which  prophets  have  ever  spoken  and 
poets  always  dreamed,  when  all  mankind,  regardless  of  race 
or  color,  bound  together  by  the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
shall  have  enthroned  in  their  hearts  the  principles  of  right  and 
justice  must  not  be  so  far  in  the  distant  future.  The  light 
of  its  golden  rays,  as  they  penetrate  the  gloom  and  despond- 
ency now  hovering  over  the  world,  can  be  seen  by  those  who 
scan  the  horizon  with  eager,  hopeful  eyes. 

America  has  the  chance  to  lead  in  the  further  advance  of 
nations  towards  this  new  age.  Hers  is  the  task.  Citizens  of 
the  republic,  catch  the  gleam !  With  a  true  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  responsibility  and  a  supreme  faith  in  God, 
let  us  answer  the  call  of  duty,  the  challenge  of  the  world. 

L.  Galloway,  23. 


-o- 


A  SENIOR'S  SONG 

I'm  swinging  on  the  home  stretch 
With  a  long  time  at  my  back, 

And  a  few  months  more  before  me 
On  the  college  cinder  track. 

The  time  we've  been  together 

Has  been  a  dream  to  me. 
When  the  pistol  cracked  for  starting 

There  was  a  crowd  to  see. 

With  heads  held  high  we  started, 
And  our  chests  were  heaving  high. 

Our  vision  was  among  the  stars 
And  our  limit  was  the  sky. 

On  the  first  lap  several  failed  us  ; 

On  the  second,  still  more  dropped. 
When  we  gathered  for  our  third  year. 

Into  fourth  place  many  popped. 
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O,  it's  weary  running  courses, 

No  matter  what  they  be ; 
But  the  sweetness  of  the  Senior  year 

Is  reward  enough  for  me. 

O,  I'm  swinging  on  the  home  stretch 

With  a  long  time  at  my  back. 
In  a  few  more  months  I'll  leave  it — 

The  dear  old  cinder  track.  J.  M.  C. 

 o  

CINDERS 

Charred  cinders 
from  the  ash  pit 
lie  along  my  earthly  walk. 

Star  cinders, 

burnt  out  a  million  years  ago, 
were  beautiful  last  night. 

The  glowing  cinder 
on  the  family  hearth 
warms  my  heart 

more  than  all  the  brilliant  flames 
in  the  grate. 

The  cinder  of  a  soul, 
consumed  by  its  own  burning, 
kindles  my  spirit 
in  its  dying. 

When  the  flames  have  died 
and  my  spirit  is  consumed, 
I,  too,  shall  be  a  cinder 
in  the  walk  of  life. 

B^RTRAND  P.  Ramsay,  '24. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  ISAQUEENA  FALLS 

N  A  bright  spring  day  a  party  started  up  old  stump- 
house  mountain  on  a  picnic  trip — all  packed  in  two 
Fords.  As  the  car  turned  a  curve  and  came 
around  the  side  of  the  mountain  all  remained 
silent,  struck  by  the  scene  before  them.  The  road 
wound  and  twisted  in  and  out  among  the  trees 
until  it  was  lost,  only  to  peep  out  a  little  farther  up  and  there 
lost  again.  The  landscape  before  them  appeared  to  be  a  solid 
wall  of  green,  ending  only  at  the  irregular  skyline.  There 
the  clear  blue  began,  dotted  here  and  there  with  pure  white 
clouds,  ever  changing  shape  and  form,  but  so  slowly  that  not 
one  seemed  to  be  moving.  But  the  difference  between  this 
and  most  other  mountain  pictures  was  found  where  about  a 
third  of  the  way  down  from  the  top  this  field  of  green  was 
broken  by  a  silver  ribbon,  which  seemed  to  come  out  of  the 
mountain  side,  and  suddenly  growing  afraid,  disappeared  be- 
tween the  trees.  The  sunlight  set  it  sparkling  and  flashing 
colors  in  all  directions. 

"That,"  murmured  the  old  gentleman,  "is  Isaqueena  Falls." 
"We'll  have  to  get  you  to  tell  us  the  story  connected  with 
the  falls  after  lunch,"  said  the  boy  driving. 

At  another  turn  in  the  road  the  falls  were  lost  sight  of.  A 
gay  conversation  was  carried  on  by  the  pair  in  front,  and  occa- 
sionally those  behind  joined  in. 

After  having  turned  off  the  main  road  they  reached  the 
top  of  Isaqueena  Falls.  There,  just  before  dropping  over  the 
ledge  for  eighty  feet,  the  waters  formed  a  shallow  pool.  From 
this  they  drifted  towards  the  brink  until  suddenly  they  rushed 
forward  and  disappeared. 

The  party  took  only  a  brief  look  at  the  falls — they  had 
something  more  important  just  now. 

Some  time  later  they  were  resting  under  the  trees  enjoying 
the  mountain  freshness.  It  was  not  known  just  who  started 
the  request,  but  soon  all  were  asking  for  the  story  about  the 
falls. 
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The  old  man  refused  at  first,  but  they  all  knew  that  he 
would  give  in  finally,  so  they  kept  after  him. 

With  a  smile  and  then  a  far-away  look,  he  began :  "In  the 
days  when  the  Indian  and  white  man  were  struggling  for  the 
land  in  this  section  there  lived  an  Indian  princess,  Isaqueena, 
beautiful  and  lovable  in  every  way.  Her  heart  grew  sad  at 
the  strife  between  her  people  and  the  white  man. 

"She  often  went  to  the  white  man's  fort.  There  she  made 
friends  with  all.  A  young  man  in  the  fort,  one  of  the  best 
fighters  in  the  white  ranks,  watched  her  as  she  came.  One 
day  they  met.  In  time  his  face  was  the  one  she  looked  for 
first.  He  in  turn  always  watched  for  her — they  loved  each 
other." 

A  look  of  comprehension,  unnoticed  by  the  others,  passed 
between  two  of  the  young  people  grouped  around  the  old  man. 

"Some  force  began  to  stir  up  the  Indians  against  the  white 
men.  The  Indian  princess  saw  no  more  of  her  lover,  but  did 
they  forget  each  other  ?    Oh,  no ! 

"One  day  the  chief  called  together  his  war  council.  Si- 
lently and  solemnly  the  braves  came.  The  princess,  Isaqueena, 
listened  in  her  father's  tent.  After  several  hours  of  debating 
she  heard  the  terrible  war  cry  of  her  tribe.  She  knew  that 
that  night  the  fort  of  the  white  man  would  be  attacked.  In 
that  fort  was  her  heart.  Unobserved,  she  made  her  way  out 
of  the  Indian  camp  on  the  swiftest  horse  she  could  find. 

"When  the  Indians  crept  up  on  the  fort  in  the  stillness  of 
the  morning  hours  just  before  dawn,  the  surprise  they  had 
planned  was  reversed.  They  returned  to  their  camp,  and  all 
was  well  within  the  fort. 

"The  next  day  a  simple  marriage  took  place  between  the 
Indian  princess  and  the  man  she  had  saved.  All  were  happy 
until  one  day  the  two  rode  too  far  from  the  fort  and  the  ever- 
watchful  Indians  captured  them. 

"At  the  Indian  camp  a  discussion  arose  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  Some  wanted  to  kill  the  man  at  once,  others  said 
that  he  was  too  good  a  warrior  to  lose  and  that  he  should  be 
taken  into  the  tribe.    The  latter  prevailed. 
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"The  two  accepted  the  only  course  open  to  them,  and  to- 
gether they  took  up  their  work  among  the  Indians.  The  man 
noticed  that  wherever  he  went  he  was  watched.  He  always 
saw  an  Indian  among  the  trees,  behind  him  or  to  one  side.  He 
knew  that  escape  was  hopeless. 

**One  day  a  storm  came  up  unexpectedly.  All  was  confu- 
sion in  the  camp.  The  man  thought  for  once  he  was  not  being 
watched.  He  motioned  to  his  wife  and  together  they  made 
their  way  out  of  the  camp. 

"They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  heard  the  wild  war  cry 
of  the  tribe.  They  had  been  discovered.  The  chase  was  on. 
They  did  not  falter,  but  went  forward  faster.  They  tried  in 
vain  to  throw  their  pursuers  off  their  trail.  They  turned  this 
way  and  that.  The  cries  of  the  pursuers  would  grow  fainter. 
Then  all  at  once  they  seemed  right  on  them. 

"When  almost  upon  them,  the  Indians  broke  through  these 
very  trees."  The  old  gentleman  waved  his  hand  round  about 
him. 

With  a  kind  of  uneasy  glance,  the  listeners  looked  at  the 
trees  to  which  he  had  pointed. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "they  could  find  no  trace  of  the  two. 
They  searched  the  place  in  every  nook  and  corner,  but  the 
Indian  and  her  lover  seemed  to  have  completely  disappeared. 
After  many  fruitless  efforts  the  search  was  given  up  and  the 
Indian  warriors  went  back  to  their  camp  and  saw  no  more  of 
the  Indian  princess  and  the  man  she  had  saved." 

"But,  grand-daddy,"  pleaded  the  boy  of  six,  "what  became 
of  them  ?" 

"Well,  Bub,  many  years  later  an  Indian  was  looking  at 
these  very  falls.  He  walked  to  the  brink  and  leaned  too  far 
over.  His  companions,  who  had  seen  him  fall,  started  to  the 
bottom  to  find  his  body,  but  they  were  startled  to  hear  his 
voice  right  below  the  top.  He  told  them  that  he  was  all  right, 
but  could  not  get  back  without  a  rope.  When  they  had  pulled 
him  up  he  told  them  of  a  narrow  ledge,  scarce  ten  feet  below 
the  top,  on  which  he  had  caught.  *At  last,'  he  said,  'we  have 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  Princess  Isaqueena,  and  how  she 
escaped  that  day.' " 

Duckworth  Dsn,  '22. 
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A  LITERARY  CONTRAST 

EARLY  five  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  first  En- 
glish press,  was  pubHshed  a  collection  of  legends 
dealing  with  the  chivalry  and  gallantry  of  the 
knights  of  Britain's  most  mystic  king.  This  book, 
Le  Morte  d'Arthur,  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  a  ro- 
mantic adventurer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  given 
to  the  world  of  literature  a  character.  King  Arthur,  whose  in- 
fluence upon  the  writers  of  modern  times  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Tennyson,  possibly  more  than  any  poet  of  the  modern 
era,  seems  to  have  been  under  the  sway  of  Malory  and  his 
tales.  In  fact,  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  legends  of 
Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  and  completely  revise  them,  com- 
piling them  into  a  series  of  stories,  told  in  verse,  known  as  the 
Idylls  of  the  King.  A  comparison  of  one  of  the  Idylls,  Launce- 
lot  and  Elaine,  with  Malory's  version  of  the  same  story,  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article. 

Malory  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  story  teller.  He  is 
at  all  times  content  merely  with  the  art  that  is  so  truly  his.  He 
does  not  go  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  In  the  case  of 
Launcelot,  he  cares  not  a  whit  that  this  knight,  so  closely  bound 
to  the  king,  betrays  the  trust  placed  upon  him.  The  moral 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  a  story  holds  for  him  not  the  slightest 
interest.  Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  story  teller 
**par  excellence,"  skilfully  and  powerfully  shows  that  a  knight 
bound  by  vows  falsely  true  and  loyal  to  a  faith  wholly  unfaith- 
ful cannot  long  endure.  The  guilty  love  of  the  Queen  and 
Launcelot  must  needs  bring  utter  disgrace  and  confusion  not 
only  upon  them  but  also  upon  the  court,  the  king  and  Round 
Table.  Honor  rooted  in  dishonor  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
time.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  poet  does  not 
preach,  his  moralizing  is  never  obtrusive,  the  average  reader 
may  become  so  rapt  in  the  story  that  the  truth  to  be  taught 
may  oftentimes  be  entirely  missed.  Tennyson  very  clearly 
shows  how  deeply  he  is  interested  in  the  moral  phase  of  his 
tales  and  the  influence  of  sin  upon  a  man's  life  in  his  treat- 
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ment  of  Launcelot  at  the  end  of  the  Idylls.  He  makes  us  see 
in  Launcelot  a  man  who  is  and  has  been  deeply  sorry  for  his 
unfaithfulness  to  the  king.  We  see  that  he  desires  to  change 
his  life.  We  hear  him  say,  "I  needs  must  break  these  bonds 
that  so  defame  me."  The  Idyll  ends  with,  "So  groaned  Sir 
Launcelot  in  remorseful  pain."  Nowhere  in  Malory  do  we 
find  anything  like  this.  His  Launcelot  feels  no  remorse  of  con- 
science, and  even  his  Arthur  is  not  comparable  to  the  kingly 
lord  of  the  Round  Table,  as  portrayed  by  the  poet  laureate. 

In  many  details  of  the  story  Tennyson  and  Malory  are 
seen  to  disagree.  In  Launcelot  and  Elaine  Malory  has  Arthur 
to  appear  near  Astolat  at  the  time  Launcelot  rides  up.  Tenny- 
son makes  it  clear  that  the  king  is  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place.  He  thinks  that  Launcelot  is  in  Camelot.  In  the 
case  of  Sir  Gawain  a  difference  of  characterization  may  be 
noted.  Sir  Gawain,  according  to  Malory  and  all  the  other 
writers,  was  one  of  the  most  kingly  figures  of  Arthur's  court. 
Tennyson  makes  of  him  a  very  despicable  character.  When 
Gawain  was  sent  to  find  Launcelot  and  deliver  unto  him  the 
diamond  won  at  the  great  tournament,  he  stopped  at  the  castle 
of  Astolat;  upon  meeting  the  Lily  Maid  he  became  entirely 
forgetful  of  his  quest,  and  spent  all  of  his  time  in  an  effort 
to  seduce  her.  Tennyson  gives  us  nothing  in  Gawain  to  ad- 
mire. When  Gawain  finally  did  leave  the  castle  of  Astolat, 
having  discovered  that  Elaine  knew  something  of  Launcelot,  he 
left  the  diamond  with  her,  hoping  that  she  would  deliver  it  to 
the  knight.  Then,  too,  Malory  does  not  mention  that  the 
tournament  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  diamonds 
to  the  knight  who  won  the  highest  honors.  Tennyson  not  only 
does  that,  but  he  goes  back  and  gives  his  readers  the  story  of 
the  finding  of  the  diamonds,  and  mentions  the  fact  that  Sir 
Launcelot  had  already  won  all  of  the  diamonds  except  the  last 
and  largest,  showing  that  he  would  have  very  eagerly  entered 
the  tournament  for  the  glory  that  would  result  in  winning 
the  final  reward,  had  not  his  love  for  the  queen  and  a  desire 
to  serve  her  smallest  wish  so  completely  governed  him. 

It  is  well  worth  noting  that  nowhere  in  Malory  can  there  be 
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found  passages  at  all  comparable  to  the  beautiful  lines  that 
Tennyson  so  frequently  makes  use  of.  In  fact,  beauty  and 
felicity  of  expression  is  entirely  lacking  in  all  of  Malory's 
legends.  Malory  deals  with  all  of  his  characters  imperson- 
ally. The  human  elements  are  never  used  by  him,  sympathy 
with  a  character  in  him  was  unknown.  Tennyson  was  just 
the  opposite.  None  but  a  master  could  have  pictured  Launce- 
lot  at  the  end  of  the  Idyll ;  no  mere  teller  of  tales  could  have 
portrayed  the  scene  at  Camelot,  when  the  body  of  the  Lily 
Maid  reached  the  court  of  Arthur.  Summing  up,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  difference  between  Malory  and  Tennyson  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  Tennyson  was  the  consummate  artist  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  master  of  verse  and  tech- 
nique ;  in  addition  to  this,  to  him  in  a  marked  degree  was  given 
ability  as  a  story  teller.  His  Launcelot  and  Elaine,  or  any  of 
his  Idylls,  stands  very  easily  the  test  of  the  modern  short-story 
critic.  Malory  was  only  a  teller  of  tales,  without  any  of  the 
art  so  characteristic  of  his  rival  of  later  years. 

In  the  main  details  and  plot  Tennyson  follows  very  closely 
Malory.  The  tournament  scene  is  identical  to  that  of  Le 
Morte  d'Arthur.  The  Maid  of  Astolat  is  portrayed  by  each  in 
much  the  same  way.  Of  course  Malory  cannot  compare  with 
Tennyson  in  the  portrayal  of  Elaine,  but  the  main  facts  are 
very  nearly  alike.  Malory's  work  cannot  be  overestimated, 
neither  should  it  be  slighted  for  the  Idylls  of  Tennyson.  It 
is  still  the  rare  old  book  so  much  admired  by  the  first  English 
printer,  Caxton.  It  will  continue  as  the  years  roll  on  to  be 
the  inspiration  of  the  poets  and  people. 

W.  A.  L.,  '22. 
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'POSSUMS 

N  THE  board  seat  in  front  of  Clem  Howard's 
store — hardware,  dry  goods,  millinery  and  poul- 
try, according  to  the  blazoned  announcement — 
two  old  men  sat  chewing  tobacco  and  warming 
themselves  in  the  declining  rays  of  the  sun.  Like 
two  peas  in  a  pod,  they  were  decrepit,  aged  and 
gray.  About  them  the  drowsy  life  of  the  village  flowed  inter- 
mittently, every  fortuitous  passerby  the  occasion  for  a  ''how 
d'ye  do"  and  sundry  comments  anent  the  weather  and  crops. 
After  each  interruption  of  the  drowsy  quiet,  the  two  settled 
back  into  somnolent  lethargy  and  resumed  their  slow,  bovine 
mouthing  of  cut  plug.  Now  and  then  a  small  flood  of  brown 
fluid  would  be  expelled  from  the  pursed  lips  of  one,  and  accu- 
rately descending  upon  the  unsuspecting  head  of  a  careless  fly, 
precipitate  him  into  galvanic  struggles  of  mortal  agony.  At 
each  successful  shot  the  two  would  chuckle,  and  then  relax 
to  await  another  fly.  But  suddenly  their  attention  was  di- 
verted by  the  appearance  of  a  young  man. 

"Howdy,  Unc'  Ez— Unc'  Jim.    Wheah's  Clem?" 

Ezra  jerked  a  gnarled  hand  over  his  shoulder.  "He's  back 
theah,  in  th'  sto'." 

"I  thought  I'd  come  down  an'  see  if  he  wanted  t'  go  'possum 
huntin'  t'night,"  said  the  newcomer.  "Seen  his  dawg  'round 
enywheahs  ?" 

"Yep,"  responded  the  old  man  addressed  as  Jim,  "I  seed 
'im  ovah  back  uh  th'  Meth'dust  chu'ch  while  ago.  But  say, 
sonny,  you  caint  ketch  no  'possums  t'night.    Hit's  too  ea'ly." 

"Reckon  so  ?"  replied  the  youngster.  "I  kinda  thought  we 
mought  git  one,  enyhow." 

"Nope,"  spoke  up  Ezra,  "hit  ain't  no  use  t'  go  this  time 
o'yeah.    Jim's  right.    Hit's  onti'ely  too  ea'ly.". 

"Wal,  reckon  I'll  see  Clem,  long  ez  I've  come  down,"  and 
the  young  man  proceeded  on  into  the  store. 

The  two  old  fellows  resumed  their  attitudes  of  indolent 
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ease,  satisfied  that  their  verdict  was  correct.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  young  man  returned  and  sat  down  between  the  two. 

"Clem  caint  go,"  he  said  regretfully.  "I  reckon  you  wuz 
right  enyway.    I  did  want  t'  go,  though,"  he  added. 

Ezra  spoke  first. 

"Nev'  min',  Noah;  you  kin  go  some  otheh  time.  You 
young  uns  don't  know  nothin'  much  'bout  'possum  huntin' 
enyway,  these  days.  Now,  when  me  an'  Jim  wuz  boys,  we 
useteh  ketch  some  'possums  sho'  nuff.  Did  I  ev'  tell  you 
'bout  th'  time  we  ketched  a  dozen  oveh  on  Pine  Mounting  ?" 

"No,  Unc'  Ez,  I  don't  believe  you  evah  did.  How  wuz 
that?" 

Thus  prompted,  Ezra  took  a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco,  crossed 
his  legs  and  spat  copiously. 

"Wal,"  he  began,  "hit  wuz  back  in  the  sixties,  right  afteh 
th'  wah.  We  didn't  hev  nothin'  t'eat  much,  an'  we  hed  t'ketch 
'possums  uh  enything  else  we  could.  Jim,  heah,  lived  right 
oveh  back  uh  paps,  an'  me  an'  him  went  huntin'  right  sma't. 
One  night  Jim  come  oveh  'ith  his  dawgs  an'  wanted  t'go  huntin' 
oveh  on  Pine  Mounting.  Wal,  I  got  up  mine,  we  got  a  couple 
uh  pine  knots,  an'  off  we  went  'bout  nine  uh'clock.  Hit  wa'nt 
no  time  sca'cely  ontil  we  wuz  at  th'  foot  uh  th'  mounting,  an' 
th'  dawgs  begin  t'look  uh'bout  fo'  a  trail.  Direckly  we  heahed 
ol'  Smoke  let  out  a  big  howl  an'  off  th'  whole  bunch  went.  We 
knowed  th'  wuz  on  a  good  trail,  fo'  ol'  Smoke  nev'  wuz  wrong." 

"Say,  Jim,"  he  broke  off,  "you  remembah  how  Smoke 
useteh  run?  The'  ain't  a  dawg  in  this  county  thet  could  a 
come  enywheahs  close  to'  him." 

Jim  shook  his  head  judiciously.  "The'  sho'  ain't,"  he 
agreed  vigorously. 

"Wal,"  Ezra  resumed,  "we  follahed  'long  ez  fast  ez  we 
could,  'cause  we  knowed  Smoke  'ud  hev  thet  'possum  treed  in 
no  time.  An'  all  't  oncet  we  come  on  'em.  Th'  dawgs  wuz 
asettin'  'round  a  monst'ous  big  tree,  'ith  the'  noses  poked  up  at 
th'  sky,  an'  makin'  ez  much  racket  ez  a  bileh  fact'y.  Me  an' 
Jim  begin  t'walk  uh'bout,  lookin'  up  fo'  th'  'possum.  But  na'y 
a  'possum  kin  we  see." 
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"I  thought  you  sed  thet  ol'  Smoke  nev'  wuz  wrong,"  in- 
terjected the  young  man  with  a  sly  grin. 

"Wait  a  minit,  jes'  wait'uh  minit." 

Uncle  Ezra  plainly  did  not  like  interruptions. 

**Jim,  heah,  shucked  off  his  shoes,  an'  skun  up  thet  tree  to 
see  wheah  thet  'possum  wuz,  an'  t'shake  'im  down,  'cause  we 
didn't  hev  no  axe,  an'  th'  tree  wuz  too  big  t'chop,  enyway.  Fo' 
long  Jim  holl'ed  thet  the'  wuzn't  no  'possum  up  theah,  an' 
down  he  come.  Wal,  thet  sho'  stumped  us.  Ol'  Smoke  nev'ah 
hed  made  a  m'stake,  an'  he  wuz  still  uh  ba'kin'  jes'  ez  ha'hd 
ez  he  could,  an'  the  otheh  dawgs  wuz,  too." 

"We  stood  theah  uh  talkin'  an'  uh  a'guin',  not  knowin' 
whut  t'do.  Jim  wuz  standin'  ca'eless  like,  clost  by  th'  tree,  an' 
he  kinda  le'n't  back  agin  it  t'ease  hisself,  when  uv  a  suddint 
he  give  uh  big  yell,  jumped  'bout  th'ee,  fo'  foot,  an'  grabbed 
th'  seat  uh  his  britches." 

"What  wuz  th'  matteh?"  asked  the  boy. 

"Matteh  e'nuff !"  snorted  Jim.  "The'  wuz  a  powe'ful  big 
place  bit  on  my  laig." 

"Yeah,  th'  wuz,"  admitted  Ezra,  somewhat  impatiently, 
"but  thet  ain't  th'  p'int.  Whut  conce'ned  me  wuz  whut  hed 
done  it.  Uh  dawg  couldn't,  fo'  the'  wuzn't  one  nigh  'im,  an' 
the'  wuzn't  nothin'  else  'round.  Man,  I  begin  t'git  sca'ed. 
My  foots  wuz  jes'  itchin' t'  be  movin'.  But  I  kep'  lookin'  an' 
lookin'  whut  hit  could  be.  An'  we  mought  nev'  uh  knowed 
if  hit  hedn't  be'n  fo'  ol'  Smoke.  He  come  up  an'  set  down 
clost  t'  th'  tree,  'ith  'is  tail  up  agin  it.  An'  then  I  seed  suthin' 
thet  sont  th'  cold  shivers  t'  playin'  bullpen  up  an'  down  my 
backbone." 

Ezra  stopped,  took  a  fresh  chew,  and  drowned  a  huge  green 
fly  that  was  preening  himself  on  a  distant  chip. 

"Whut  in  th'  world  wuz  it,  Unc'  Ez?"  demanded  the  boy 
excitedly. 

With  the  ingenious  craftiness  of  the  born  story  teller,  Ezra 
delayed  his  recital  still  further,  while  he  leaned  over  and  care- 
fully retied  his  shoe. 
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"Wal,  suh"  he  leisurely  took  up  the  thread  of  his  tale, 
"thet  tree  jes'  natchully  opened,  tuck  hoi'  uh  Smoke's  tail — 
an'  shet  up  tight.  Smoke,  he  howled,  an*  I  yelled.  An'  in  jes' 
a  minit,  thet  tree  opened  an'  tuhned  'im  loose.  Thet  dawg  lit 
fo'  home,  an'  me  an'  Jim  wa'nt  two  jumps  behind.  Jim  wuz 
a  good  runneh,  but  I  beat  'im  home  by  a  hun'ned  yeahds." 

His  auditor  was  listening  with  breathless  interest. 

"Didn't  you  evah  find  out  whut  bit  Jim  an'  Smoke?" 

"Yeah,  we  found  out.  We  got  so't  uh  'shamed  afteh  we 
hed  thought  'bout  hit  fo'  uh  while.  So  we  got  ouah  guns, 
some  good  to'ches,  uh  axe,  an'  back  we  went.  We  sot  down 
clost  t'  thet  tree  an'  begin  to'  watch.  An'  whut  we  see  mite 
nigh  sont  us  off  again.  Hit  would  open,  an'  then  close,  open 
an'  close.  But  atteh  while,  I  snuck  up,  an'  when  she  opened, 
I  stuck  my  gun  bah'el  in  thet  crack  an'  jumped  back.  Didn't 
nothin'  happen.  An'  then  I  snuck  up  agin  'ith  a  to'ch  an' 
peeped  in  thet  crack.  Then  I  seed  whut  hit  wuz,  an'  I  laid 
down  an'  laffed,  an'  laffed,  an'  laffed." 

"Go  on,  go  on!"  pleaded  the  young  man,  "what  wuz  it?" 

"Sonny,  thet  tree  wuz  hollah,  an'  honest  t'  gosh,  she  wuz 
jam  full  uh  'possums,  jes'  full.  An'  evah  time  the'  breathed 
thet  tree  would  open  an'  shet.  I  dim  up,  found  th'  hole  an' 
stopped  hit,  an'  then  we  cut  a  place  at  th'  bottom.  An',  bless 
my  soul,  we  pulled  out  a  dozen  'possums,  paw,  an'  maw,  an' 
th'  chillun,  an'  granchillun.  We  et  'possums  fo'  a  week  o' 
mo'." 

The  youth  eyed  the  two  old  fellows  somewhat  doubtfully 
for  a  while,  scratching  his  head  slowly  and  thoughtfully  as  he 
pondered  the  matter. 

"Unc'  Ez,"  he  said  at  last,  "wuz  thet  r'alley  true  ?" 

The  old  man  laughed. 

"Wal,  sonny,"  he  replied,  a  mischievous  glint  in  his  twink- 
ling eyes.  "True  o'  not,  hit's  a  powe'ful  good  sto'y,  enyway, 
ain't  it?"  W.  R.  Bourne. 
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A  BUCKEYE  IN  FRANCE 

F  Lander  Lawson  ever  intended  to  go  to  work  it 
was  certainly  time  that  he  got  about  it.  The  sun 
had  been  above  the  horizon  for  three  long  hours. 
The  swinging  pendulum  of  the  dusty,  noisy,  old 
clock  on  the  wall  of  his  father's  store  had  already 
brought  the  hands  around  to  half -past  nine — a 
late  hour  even  in  the  sleepy  little  village  of  Lauderdale.  Why 
was  it  that  this  red-faced,  full-fed  American  loitered  at  the 
village  store  front  on  this,  the  sixth  of  June,  1917?  Was  it 
merely  because  he  was  fat,  or  was  it  because  a  ragged  straw 
hat,  a  faded  blue  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  khaki  trousers  are  suf¥i- 
cient  for  a  magnanimous  soul?  And  it  was  a  beautiful  June 
morning,  too — one  that  ought  to  inspire  any  youth  to  some- 
thing more  ambitious  than  the  mere  whistling  of  "When  the 
Roll  is  Called  Up  Yonder."  It  is  true  that  the  sun  was  rather 
warm,  as  the  sun  usually  is  in  a  Mississippi  village  on  a  June 
morning,  but  it  was  not  uncomfortable.  This  was  Lander 
Lawson's  twenty-first  birthday,  too — a  day  anticipated  by  most 
boys  with  a  certain  degree  of  excitement,  and  passed,  when  it 
has  come,  with  ostentatious  dignity.  But  there  was  no  pre- 
tension to  dignity  about  this  Lawson  boy,  nor  any  signs  of 
excitement  either.  It  was  half-past  nine  o'clock,  however, 
on  this,  the  sixth  of  June,  1917,  his  twenty-first  birthday,  and 
certainly,  if  Lander  Lawson  ever  intended  to  do  anything,  it 
was  time  that  he  got  about  it. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Lander  had  never 
conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  work.  And,  indeed,  why  should 
he?  Was  not  J.  M.  Lawson,  Lander's  father,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Lauderdale  Mercantile  Store  ?  His  father  was  a  school 
trustee,  too,  and  owned  a  cotton  gin.  But  Lander  tacitly  con- 
fided not  so  much  in  his  father's  influence  or  business  sagacity 
as  in  a  small,  glossy  buckeye,  which  he  constantly  carried  in 
his  left  breeches  pocket.  The  lucky  buckeye !  Those  learned 
men  from  the  city  might  call  it  a  "fetich"  if  they  wished,  and 
laugh  at  it  as  a  "mere  superstition,"  but  Lander  and  the  citizens 
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of  Lauderdale  knew  that  the  buckeye  would  continually  bring 
its  possessor  good  fortune,  and  that  some  day,  when  the  heir 
to  the  buckeye  most  needed  it,  he  would  strike  it  rich.  No 
one  knew  exactly  how  long  the  buckeye  had  been  in  the  family, 
but  it  was  certain  that  every  member  of  the  family  who  had 
been  heir  to  it  had  been  providentially  favored  by  some  indu- 
bitable instance  of  luck.    Had  not  Lander's  great-grand- 
father sold  his  land  over  on  the  Mississippi  bank  just  the 
summer  before  the  river  broke  through  on  that  side  and 
washed  half  the  plantation  away?    Was  not  Lander's  grand- 
father the  only  man  who  escaped  alive  the  night  the  Queen 
City  ran  over  the  raft  at  Simpson's  Landing?    And  then,  soon 
after  his  grandfather  had  died,  leaving  the  buckeye  to  his 
youngest  daughter,  had  not  Lander's  mother  married  J.  M. 
Lawson,  the  son  of  old  Squire  Lawson  ?    What  else  was  that 
but  luck?    Why,  J.  M.  Lawson  might  have  married  any  girl 
in  the  village.    Half  the  town  thought  that  he  ought  to  have 
married  Sally  Guinn — she  was  prettier,  and  more  pert  be- 
sides.   And  so,  indeed,  why  should  Lander  go  to  work? 

But  could  it  be  possible  that  Lander  Lawson  would  spend 
the  first  day  of  his  twenty-first  year  as  he  had  spent  every 
other  day  in  the  twenty  years  of  his  life?  Could  it  be  that  he 
would  lean  against  the  frail  shed  post,  playing  with  the  buck- 
eye in  his  pocket,  and  blushing  at  every  girl  that  chanced  to 
speak  to  him,  till  the  chiming  of  the  clock  told  him  that  it  was 
time  for  dinner?  No;  before  that  hour  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  dust  from  the  road  would  necessitate  the  regular  morn- 
ing "pop-"  Perhaps  Bill  Hawkins  or  Sam  Dobbins  might  come 
to  the  store  for  groceries.  Then  they  would  play  horse  shoes 
behind  the  store,  or  jackstones  with  pieces  of  iron  from  the 
blacksmith  shop.  Forgetting  the  groceries,  they  might  even 
go  fishing,  if  it  were  not  too  near  dinner  time.  Perhaps  the 
whole  day  might  pass  just  as  twenty  long  years  of  days  had 
passed  before. 

But  could  it  be?  Yes,  indeed.  It  could  have  been,  and 
certainly,  if  the  choice  had  been  Lander's,  the  day  would  have 
passed  without  even  one  omen  to  promise  that  the  morrow 
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might  be  different.  But  nature  has  a  way  of  disappointing  us 
even  in  the  very  moment  of  our  greatest  content.  The  choice 
was  not  left  to  Lander,  and  Lander  was  to  be  startled  by  the 
choice  that  fate  had  made  for  him.  Indeed,  on  June  6,  1917, 
the  whole  world  was  startled,  and— actually— Lander  Lawson 
along  with  it.  On  that  day  America  issued  her  first  draft— first 
compelled  men  from  the  highways  and  hedges  to  enter  the 
nation's  military  service.  And  among  those  that  the  United 
States  called  to  her  service  was  a  fat,  red-faced,  good-natured 
boy  of  twenty-one,  with  two  small,  blinking  eyes  in  his  fore- 
head, and  a  small,  shining  buckeye  in  his  breeches  pocket- 
by  name.  Lander  Lawson. 

In  the  first  week  of  September,  1918,  in  an  almost  unknown 
little  French  village,  an  American  was  seen  leaning  against  a 
watering  trough  at  the  crossroads — merely  leaning  there,  while 
he  handled  something  in  his  left  breeches  pocket,  and  whistled 
an  old  Sunday  School  song,  **When  the  Roll  is  Called  Up 
Yonder."    He  was  a  fat,  red-faced,  boyish-looking  fellow, 
seemingly  not  more  than  twenty  years  old.    There  was  some- 
thing pathetic  about  him,  too,  as  he  stood  there  alone.  Occa- 
sionally a  pretty  faced  girl  bowed  to  him  as  she  passed,  but  he 
blushed  only,  and  continued  his  whistling.    He  seemed  not  to 
understand  the  chatter  of  passing  voices  about  him,  certainly 
he  did  not  heed  it.    He  rested  his  head  on  the  palm  of  his  hand 
and  gazed  at  the  tinted  bits  of  floating  clouds  above  him. 
From  the  east,  clouds  so  small  that  they  seemed  mere  shadows 
on  the  face  of  heaven,  blew  over  his  head  and  joined  that  strata 
of  clouds  glowing  above  the  setting  sun.    Behind  him  the  sun 
sank  lower,  and  still  lower,  and  finally  set— the  day  had  passed. 
In  front  of  him  the  full  harvest  moon  came  up,  somberly  re- 
flecting the  light  of  the  sun  that  had  just  set.    The  wind  began 
to  blow  a  little.    There  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky  now  and  the 
moon  shone  very  brightly.    Still  alone.  Lander  Lawson  leaned 
against  the  watering  trough  at  the  crossroads. 

A  little  child  came  running  down  the  moon-lit  street.  As 
he  neared  the  corner  where  Lander  was  standing,  he  stumped 
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his  foot  against  a  stone  and  fell  into  the  dust.  That  was  no 
conventional  salutation  that  reached  Lander's  ears — that  was 
no  Frenchman's  chatter.  Lander  stopped  in  the  road  and 
lifted  the  young  boy  from  the  dirt.  He  reached  in  his  pocket 
for  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  tears  from  the  wet  eyes  and  the 
blood  from  the  bruised  knee.  He  felt  in  his  pockets  again, 
searching  for  some  toy  for  the  child,  and  found  only  the  buck- 
eye. The  child  saw  it  glisten  in  the  moonlight,  felt  its  pol- 
ished surface,  forgot  his  crying,  forgot  his  bruised  knee,  and 
clutched  the  buckeye  tightly  in  his  own  left  hand.  His  other 
arm  was  about  Lander's  neck. 

Five  minutes  later,  bearing  a  small  boy  on  his  left  arm. 
Lander  Lawson  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  small,  white  cottage 
on  the  roadside.  A  youthful  girl,  the  child's  mother,  came  to 
the  door.  A  questioning,  relieved  smile  brightened  her  face  as 
she  received  the  child  into  her  own  arms.  The  boy  spoke  with 
his  mother.  She  turned  to  the  man  still  standing  without  the 
door. 

"Monsieur  is  very  kind,"  she  said. 

Lander  blushed  and  removed  his  hat.  Still  he  lingered, 
while  his  lips  twitched  about  a  feeble  smile.  The  buckeye— 
the  lucky  buckeye!  A  moment  more  he  hesitated,  then  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away  from  the  house.  The 
door  closed  behind  him. 

Somehow,  Lander  no  longer  seemed  fat  and  commonplace 
as  he  walked  away  from  the  house.  He  looked  taller  and  his 
face  seemed  not  so  red.  There  appeared  to  be  a  new  light  in 
the  eyes  that  for  so  long  had  merely  blinked  in  owl-fashion. 
He  seemed  to  stand  straighter,  to  walk  more  firmly.  He 
seemed  to  have  awaked  to  something  more  ambitious  than 
merely  dreaming  at  the  crossroads.  Had  something  divine 
awakened  his  lethargic  heart?  Or  was  it  that  he  only  seemed 
nobler  in  the  clear  night  air?  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  peculiar 
luster  of  the  moon  that  made  him  look  so.  Yes,  perhaps— it 
may  have  been  only  that. 

********* 

On  the  second  night  following.  Lander  Lawson  found 
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himself  again  stationed  in  the  front-line  trenches.  The  moon 
shone  but  dimly  that  night.  The  cannon  roared,  but  the  men 
in  the  trenches  were  quiet.  It  was  that  period  of  restless  ex- 
pectancy that  precedes  the  lifting  of  the  barrage.  The  men 
waited— waited.  At  Lander's  right  hand  stood  a  bayonetted 
gun.  Lander  Lawson  was  waiting.  For  a  while  he  had  been 
garrulous,  interested,  and  even  excited.  But  now  he  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  the  trench — yes — and  whistled  the  same  old 
tune.  His  talking  had  stopped,  his  interest  was  gone,  his  ex- 
citement forgotten.  Something  was  missing.  His  hand  felt 
nervously  about  his  left  breeches  pocket. 

"Damn  the  luck!"  he  mumbled,  and  continued  his  whist- 
ling. 

The  clocks  of  time  ticked  a  few  seconds  longer.  The  bar- 
rage lifted ;  the  order  came.  All  that  trench  emptied  itself  of 
American  soldiers.  Through  the  barbed  wire  they  passed  and 
on  to  the  hillock  beyond.  There  they  met  others.  The  moon 
shone  through  the  clouds  a  bit  and  the  bayonets  glittered  in  its 
light.  There  was  the  roar  of  cannon.  There  were  the  shouts 
of  men — and  a  death  cry.  Lander  Lawson  lay  stretched  on  the 
ground. 

"Damn  the  luck—." 

Be:rtrand  p.  Ramsay,  '24. 
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NATURALNESS 

HAT  is  naturalness?  Naturalness  is  that  state  of 
mind,  action  or  being  that  conforms  to  the  de- 
crees of  nature,  that  is  natural.  The  tree  can 
only  be  a  tree  and  point  its  stately  branches  toward 
the  sky,  the  dog  must  bark,  the  pig  can  only 
grunt,  the  bird  sing,  and  the  parrot  imitates  still. 
In  everything  the  realest,  the  best,  the  most  beautiful  is  that 
which  is  natural. 

Naturalness  is  the  highest  aim  of  every  art.  In  sculpture 
he  who  can  reproduce  accurately  the  littlest  urchin  on  the 
street  corner  is  a  master.  In  painting  he  who  illuminates  the 
dull  canvas  with  the  simplest  child  has  won  a  place  in  history. 
In  story  writing  the  highest  art  is  artlessness,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  naturalness. 

What  is  interesting  to  people,  to  the  man  with  the  dinner 
pail,  to  the  man  in  the  private  launch?  Are  not  their  inner 
interest  the  same,  namely :  man,  nature  ?  What  stories  do  we 
love,  at  what  paintings  do  we  gaze  in  awed  rapture?  Are 
they  not  the  stories  that  depict  best  the  simplest  things  of  life? 
The  simple  little  romance  lives  and  is  read  again  and  again. 
The  sensational,  hollow  story  is  dead  almost  before  we  lay  it 
down.  At  the  master's  production  we  gaze  from  day  to  day 
and  find  something  new  each  time ;  the  tawdry  combination  of 
colors  is  soon  a  hurt  to  the  eyes.  Naturalness  is  truly  the 
aim  of  every  art. 

Naturalness  is  the  secret  of  all  beauty.  The  artificial,  doll- 
baby  girl  may  be  pretty ;  only  the  real  girl  with  cheeks  tinted 
by  nature,  the  blowing  winds,  the  dreaming  breezes,  the  mellow 
sunshine,  can  be  beautiful.  The  high-heeled  flower  may  be 
attractive;  only  the  creature  of  nature  can  be  beautiful.  In 
trees,  in  men,  in  flowers  this  is  equally  true.  The  tall,  well- 
formed  man  is  truly  handsome;  the  stooped,  hunch-backed 
being  is  abnormal.  The  stately,  symmetrical  pine  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye;  the  gnarled,  twisted,  broken  tree  is  monstrous. 
Naturalness  is  the  essence  of  beauty. 
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In  society  naturalness  is  the  pearl  of  price.  He  who  can 
be  his  best  self  in  every  company  need  dread  no  breach  of 
propriety.  He  who  is  thoughtful,  courteous,  natural,  need 
fear  no  dictums  of  etiquette.  The  best  code  in  society  is  re- 
fined naturalness. 

The  gems  of  life — good  health,  contentment,  happiness — 
come  to  him  who  counters  not  the  laws  of  nature.  He  who 
is  temperate,  frugal,  wholesome  in  diet,  need  call  no  doctor. 
He  who  slumbers  at  the  call  of  nature  and  rises  with  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds  need  expect  no  physician.  He  who  tramps 
along  the  murmuring  brook,  wanders  over  hills  and  dale,  med- 
itates in  wood  and  meadow  need  fear  no  disease,  physical  or 
mental.  The  secret  of  all  health  lies  in  the  big  outdoors,  the 
clear  cool  spring,  the  fresh  blowing  winds,  the  clean  golden 
sunshine. 

n  naturalness  is  to  be  sought  in  art,  sculpture,  painting, 
nature,  society  and  life  itself,  is  it  not  of  much  more  value  in 
men,  in  minds — the  engines  of  progress? 

Each  man  can  best  serve  progress,  can  best  serve  himself 
by  being  himself.  You  are  a  new  creation.  There  is  no  be- 
ing like  you  in  the  universe ;  none  has  your  temperament,  your 
aptitudes,  your  possibilities.  You  are  a  unique  creation.  Be 
yourself !  A  genius  has  been  defined  as  a  man  who  has  found 
himself.  Your  highest  possibilities  lie  in  being  true  to  your 
guide — yourself.  We  do  not  mean  to  cling  to  foolish  pro- 
vincial customs  of  speech  or  dress  or  gesture,  but  in  the  great 
things  of  mind,  spirit,  soul,  be  true !  Your  highest  good  lies 
that  way,  your  best  success  waits  in  that  long  road.  U  you 
are  true,  no  mortal  can  guage  your  flight  across  the  sky  of  time 
and  space  and  events.  Be  true !  Be  yourself  !  Be  natural ! 
And  all  nature  cheers,  the  birds  call,  the  stars  beckon — for  they 
know  that  life,  success,  truth,  lie  that  way. 

R.  H.,  '24. 
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Concerning  the  S.  C.  C.  P.  A. 

We  believe  that  the  publications  of  this  State  made  an  ex- 
cellent investment  by  sending  delegates  to  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  South  Carolina  College  Press  Association.  This  con- 
vention was  highly  successful  in  every  way.  The  Wofford 
representatives  at  least  feel  that  they  are  better  able  to  per- 
form their  duties  and  that  their  publications  will  be  improved 
as  a  result  of  their  attendance  at  the  meeting. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  the  students  of 
Furman  and  G.  W.  C.  our  appreciation  of  the  cordial  manner 
in  which  they  entertained  us.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Kissick,  Professor  Daniel,  and  the  other  gentlemen  for  their 
beneficial  and  instructive  addresses.  And  a  great  deal  of 
credit  is  due  to  Miss  Waters  and  Mr.  Reaves  for  making 
such  a  success  of  the  meeting.  The  three  days  spent  in  Green- 
ville were  both  pleasant  and  profitable  in  every  way. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  S.  C.  C.  P.  A.  This  organization,  in 
helping  to  fit  students  for  their  work  with  the  various  publi- 
cations, is  raising  college  journalism  to  a  position  of  influence 
and  importance  which  it  has  never  before  held.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  the  association  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
in  every  way. 

Pessimists,  egotists,  radicals,  behold !  We  are  submitting 
for  your  approval  nine  excellent  guiding  principles.  Observe 
these  diligently,  and  we  are  convinced  that  you  will  be  success- 
ful in  your  efforts  to  make  this  world  as  miserable  a  place  as 
possible,  not  only  for  yourselves,  but  for  all  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact : 

Believe  only  what  your  finite  minds  can  grasp. 

Set  up  your  own  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

Don't  yield  in  unimportant  matters. 
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Worry  about  what  cannot  be  remedied. 
Never  help  anybody. 

Consider  everything  impossible  which  you  cannot  perform. 
Try  to  establish  your  own  opinions  in  this  world. 
Look  for  perfection  in  your  own  actions. 
Judge  others  by  your  opinion  of  yourself. 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Rome 

If  you  asked  a  dozen  thoughtful  men  "What  does  South 
Carolina  need  most  ?"  you  would  get  twelve  different  answers 
— and  all  would  be  correct. 

"Good  roads,"  one  would  say.  "Our  roads  are  a  disgrace. 
We  need  a  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  well-graded,  hard- 
surfaced  roads.  Why,  when  I  was  in  Florida  last  year"  (or 
maybe  Massachusetts  or  California),  and  then  you  would  hear 
of  a  good  roads  paradise. 

"What  South  Carolina  needs  most,"  another  would  say,  "is 
not  material  things  like  good  roads,  but  a  more  sympathetic 
and  scientific  way  of  dealing  with  our  dependent  and  defective 
classes.  The  State  is  not  doing  its  duty  in  organized  charity 
and  social  welfare  work.  Too  much  is  left  to  chance  and  to 
individual  effort.  The  strong  arm  of  the  State  must  be 
stretched  out  mightily  and  intelligently  to  protect  the  weak 
and  the  helpless,  to  give  the  underprivileged  a  fair  chance  and 
a  square  deal." 

"The  greatest  need  of  South  Carolina,"  a  third  would  say, 
"is  increased  court  facilities  and  prison  reform.  For  lack  of 
judges  and  court  machinery  justice  is  delayed  for  months  and 
even  for  years.  And  our  penal  system  is  medieval  and  cruel. 
We  look  not  at  the  criminal  but  at  the  crime.  We  punish  by 
hard  and  fast  rules,  fitting  the  criminal  to  the  punishment,  not 
the  punishment  to  the  criminal.  The  criminal  is  usually  a  man 
who  is  socially  sick.  We  should  try  to  cure  him  and  restore 
him  to  society,  instead  of  hounding  him  down  as  we  would  a 
mad  dog  or  a  wolf." 

"Why  ask?"  another  would  say.  "Everyone  knows  that 
the  State's  chief  need  is  education,  as  was  brought  out  at 
the  recent  Educational  Conference  in  Spartanburg. 
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"1.    South  Carolina  has  the  smallest  number  of  citizens 
who  can  read,  with  the  single  exception  of  Louisiana. 

"2.  South  Carolina  spends  the  smallest  amount  per  capita 
for  the  education  of  the  children  in  public  schools. 

"3.  South  Carolina  has  its  public  schools  in  operation  the 
smallest  number  of  days  in  the  year— 110. 

"4.;  South  Carolina  has  the  smallest  percentage  of  boys 
and  girls  attending  high  schools — 2.2  per  cent. 

"5.  South  Carolina  has  the  smallest  number  of  free  libra- 
ries— 1.9  per  cent. 

"6.  In  all  educational  lines  South  Carolina  averages  the 
lowest  in  the  country — occupies  the  48th  place. 

''Thus  is  our  beloved  State  advertised  to  the  entire  world. 
The  Palmetto  flag  flies  over  more  mental  darkness  and  igno- 
rance to  the  square  inch  than  exists  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  save  possibly  one.'' 

Now,  which  of  all  these  needs  could  be  declared  necessary  ? 
Put  it  to  a  vote  all  over  South  Carolina  and  you  would  get  a 
unanimous  verdict  in  favor  of  all  of  them. 

What  is  the  trouble  then?    Why  don't  we  get  them? 

The  trouble  is  that  they  all  cost  money,  much  money. 
That  is  all,  but  it  is  enough.  Find  a  way  to  double  or  treble 
the  State's  income  and  all  our  troubles  would  vanish.  But  the 
only  source  of  income  the  State  has  is  taxation.  And  taxation 
is  a  sore  subject.  Nobody  wants  to  think  about  it,  talk  about 
it  or  hear  about  it.  'Til  discuss  education  with  you,  or  good 
roads,  or  prison  reform,  or  the  League  of  Nations,  but  don't 
bring  up  the  subject  of  taxes.  The  only  thing  I  know  about 
taxes  is  that  they  are  too  high  and  I  want  them  reduced." 

All  of  which  brings  us  right  back  to  where  we  started 
from.  The  tax  problem  is  the  key  problem  of  South  Carolina. 
Solve  it,  and  of  necessity  our  other  problems  will  solve  them- 
selves, and  not  before.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents.  You  can't  get  an  automobile  for  the  price  of  a  wheel- 
barrow. Nor  can  you  conduct,  efficiently  and  progressively, 
the  expensive  business  of  a  modern  sovereign  State  without 
paying  for  it,  either  in  money  or  in  failure. — R.  S.  in  Univer- 
sity Weekly  News. 
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In  the  November  issue  of  The  Wesleyan,  the  exchange 
editor  begs  us  "to  remember  the  golden  rule  in  criticising  all 
exchanges."  Such  a  request  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
if  the  editor  means  that  we  should  side  step  all  adverse  criti- 
cism, then  we  must  differ  with  her.  Surely  if  we  can  help 
each  other  "to  sae  oursel's  as  ithers  sae  us,"  there  is  no  harm 
in  offering  an  honest  opinion,  whether  favorable  or  not. 

We  have  just  finished  an  examination  of  the  first  number 
of  The  Wesley  an,  and  the  salient  impression  upon  us  is  one 
of  incompleteness— of  lack  of  balance.  Now,  if  our  concep- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  a  college  magazine  is  correct,  then  the 
magazine  should  be  purely  the  literary  organ  of  a  school. 
Certainly  the  first  issue  of  The  Wesleyan  fails  in  this  re- 
spect. It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  almanac  in  which  are  gath- 
ered all  the  odds  and  ends  of  college  life.  Space  should  not 
be  wasted  on  alumnae  notes  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  we 
doubt  that  feature  articles  from  newspapers,  even  though 
written  by  students,  have  a  place  in  such  a  publication.  Such 
contributions  properly  belong  in  the  college  weekly.  Too, 
practically  half  of  the  magazine  is  devoted  to  advertising 
matter,  which,  while  very  necessary,  makes  very  poor  reading. 
There  is  not  a  single  story  or  essay,  and  the  former  especially 
should  be  the  bulwark  of  any  strictly  literary  monthly. 

In  "Uncle  Calvin's  Commentaries,"  the  first  of  two 
sketches,  the  author  shows  an  unusual  knowledge  of  the  dialect 
and  trend  of  thought  of  the  negro.  In  expression  after  ex- 
pression she  has  caught  the  subtle  turn  of  speech  of  our  own 
Southern  darky.  But  otherwise  the  sketch  is  not  interesting. 
It  is  too  jumbled  and  confused.  The  principal  character  talks 
on  and  on  in  a  rambling,  discursive  manner  that  leaves  us  at 
the  end  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  writer's  pur- 
pose.   Apparently  there  is  none.    We  are  not  amused.  We 
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are  not  stimulated  to  thought.  We  see  no  well  defined  pic- 
ture. The  different  paragraphs  are  brilliant  bits  of  mosaic 
that  seem  to  have  been  extracted  from  a  larger  pattern  and 
thrown  indiscriminately  together.  In  short,  "Uncle  Calvin's 
Commentaries"  lacks  power  and  life. 

"Experience"  almost  defies  classification.  It  is  probably 
a  sketch,  but  one  cannot  be  certain.  The  writer  has  filled  in 
a  page  with  sophomoric  vernacular,  fitted  to  delight  the  eye  of 
sentimental  seventeen.  There  is  not  wit  enough,  either  in  the 
situation  created  or  in  the  denouement,  to  warrant  the  presence 
of  the  contribution  in  a  literary  magazine. 

The  three  poems  are  readable.  In  fact,  we  rather  like  them 
all.  But  there  is  no  need  of  extended  comment  unless  it  is  a 
word  of  appreciation  of  the  delicate  fancy  in  "Autumn"  and 
"A  Freshman's  Paradise."  Too,  we  like  the  originality  of 
"The  Catch-All"  editor.  But  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that 
there  are  not  enough  fresh,  pointed  bits  of  humor  on  a  small 
college  campus  to  maintain  a  joke  department  in  the  maga- 
zine. Unreservedly  we  can  say  that  the  staff  pictures  furnish 
the  most  delightful  two  pages  in  the  November  Wesleyan. 
But  again,  we  wonder  what  place  such  a  feature  has  in  a  col- 
lege monthly. 

We  dislike  to  admit  it,  but  there  is  a  sad  need  of  originality, 
of  change,  of  iconoclasm  in  our  literary  productions  here  in 
the  South.  Surely  this  is  true  of  the  publication  we  are  dis- 
cussing. We  must  have  more  good  stories  in  the  modern  style 
or  in  imitation  of  bygone  periods,  more  essays,  more  sketches, 
more  plays,  or  else  we  had  better  cease  wasting  money  and 
time  on  our  college  magazines.  W.  R.  B. 


The  Concept  for  the  month  of  November  is  on  the  level 
with  most  of  our  college  publications.  Some  of  the  articles 
show  a  lack  of  that  competition  which  should  be  present  among 
the  students  of  all  our  colleges  in  order  that  we  may  publish 
the  very  best  literary  magazine  possible. 

"The  By-Path"  is  only  a  passable  story.  The  impression 
that  the  author  wishes  to  convey  seems  to  be  the  ability  this 
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young  man  had  for  solving  and  reasoning  out  clues  to  strange 
crimes.  That  is  what  we  infer  from  the  beginning.  Now  we 
try  to  pick  out  the  dominant  incident  in  the  story.  Is  it  the 
finding  of  the  black  cat  or  is  it  the  conversation  of  the  young 
man  with  the  negro  servant  after  he  runs  across  the  cat? 
These  two  seem  to  hold  our  interest  and  seem  most  important 
at  first.  Yet,  when  we  go  back  to  the  impression  we  first  get 
from  the  story,  do  either  of  these  fit?  One  of  the  essentials 
of  the  short  story  is  singleness  of  impression.  Before  the 
writer  of  a  short  story,  sketch  or  any  other  literary  article 
touches  pen  to  paper  he  should  have  in  his  mind  a  definite  idea 
of  the  impression  he  wishes  to  produce.  Then  every  word, 
every  sentence,  and  every  incident  in  the  story  should  tend 
to  strengthen  that  impression,  and  anything  that  detracts  from 
or  creates  a  different  impression  from  the  one  desired  should 
be  eliminated. 

*'At  the  Manse"  cannot  be  called  a  short  story.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  excellent  sketch.  We  have  a  very  clear  and 
pleasing  picture  of  the  life  in  this  home.  The  relation  between 
the  father  and  his  children  is  very  interesting  as  the  author 
has  sketched  it  in.  She  has  shown  skill  in  the  way  she  has 
used  such  simple,  clear  diction,  which  is  the  only  kind  that 
would  be  suitable  to  the  developing  of  the  picture  of  life  from 
the  child's  point  of  view. 

"The  Minister's  Wing"  after  careful  study  takes  a  hold 
on  you  which  it  does  not  do  at  first  reading.  We  judge  from 
that  fact  that  the  story  has  not  been  presented  in  as  interesting 
and  clear  a  form  as  it  could  have  been.  The  theme  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  The  incidents  of  the  story  have  been  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  plot,  which  has  a  very  good  complication  and 
its  resolution.  Not  all  the  stories  that  we  read  in  the  college 
magazines  are  capable  of  attaining  a  degree  of  excellency, 
because  the  theme  is  so  often  trite  and  uninteresting,  with  no 
plot  whatever.  If  this  story  were  developed  and  presented 
in  a  dififerent  form,  we  believe  that  it  would  make  as  good  a 
story  as  we  have  read  in  any  magazine  this  year. 
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With  only  a  casual  glance  at  the  first  issues  of  The  College 
of  Charleston  Magazine,  we  wish  to  say  that  all  of  them  have 
been  at  a  high  standard.  We  have  heard  several  remark  that 
the  College  of  Charleston  "puts  out"  a  good  magazine.  We 
shall  attempt  to  discuss  in  detail  several  numbers  in  the  De- 
cember issue. 

"Under  the  Moonshine"  is  a  pleasing  little  anecdote  with 
a  very  subtle  point  at  the  end.  These  help  out  in  a  college 
magazine  by  giving  variety  to  the  publication,  besides  being 
interesting  in  themselves. 

"The  Angel  of  Man's  Despair"  is  certainly  above  the  stand- 
ard of  most  of  the  short  stories  appearing  in  our  magazines. 
The  plot,  although  it  is  an  old  one,  has  been  worked  up  very 
well.  The  characters  are  developed  and  described  so  that  we 
get  a  very  definite  picture  of  them.  The  incidents  are  well 
chosen  so  as  to  lead  the  reader  up  to  the  main  crisis  in  the 
story.  Interest  in  the  characters  and  what  they  are  doing  is 
produced  and  held  to  the  end.  A  more  definite  setting  and  a 
little  more  of  it  would  make  the  story  more  realistic.  How- 
ever, this  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  read  this  year. 

The  next  article  in  this  issue,  "From  a  College  Window," 
is  one  which  we  endorse  most  heartily.  The  author  has  evi- 
dently spent  time  and  thought  on  his  subject.  We  agree  with 
his  ideas  on  this  subject,  which  he  has  presented  in  an  excel- 
lent style. 

"The  Maroon  Tourists  Florida  Bound"  would  make  an 
excellent  letter  to  the  author's  parents  or  some  one  vitally 
interested  in  him  and  in  what  he  had  been  doing,  but  we  could 
not  expect  the  disinterested  reader  of  the  magazine  to  find 
anything  worth  while  in  an  article  of  this  kind.  From  a  note 
we  see  that  this  is  a  comic  history  of  an  expedition  to  Florida. 
A  few  may  have  discovered  the  humor,  but  we  feel  certain  that 
the  majority  of  the  readers  did  not  find  it  such.  The  only 
value  we  find  in  it  is  the  chance  to  use  this  very  real  setting 
for  a  good  plot,  and  the  opportunity  to  make  out  of  the  com- 
bination a  good  story. 
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The  December  number  of  the  Bmory  Phoenix  comes  to  us 
with  a  new  idea,  that  of  having  a  poetry  number  for  college 
magazines.  We  may  say  here,  too,  that  the  choice  of  the 
time  for  this  especial  number  is  opportune.  The  usual  Christ- 
mas poems  add  to  it,  and  the  spirit  of  Christmas  seems  to  fur- 
nish more  material  for  poems  than  any  other  time  could  do. 

The  author  of  ''The  Eternal  Christmas"  has  "hit  the  nail  on 
the  head"  we  might  say.  The  style  he  uses,  however,  does  not 
clothe  the  subject  so  well  as  it  should.  We  would  suggest  for 
such  a  theme  blank  verse  or  free  verse  of  a  type  not  so  rugged. 
The  present  form  makes  a  beautiful  subject  seem  crude. 

"Life"  is  one  of  the  best  poems  we  have  seen  in  recent 
college  publications.  With  the  exception  of  the  eighth  line  of 
stanza  I,  and  the  deviation  from  the  rhyme  scheme  in  the  last 
stanza,  it  is  perfect. 

Optimism  is  the  keynote  in  "The  Promise,"  although  the 
same  author  turns  with  a  cry  of  despair  when  he  writes  "The 
Harbinger."  These  two  poems  are  very  good,  and  remind  us 
of  the  changing  moods  portrayed  by  Milton  in  his  L'Allegro 
and  II  Penseroso.  "Vague  Centuries  Agone"  is  a  flitting 
sonnet  about  nothing  in  particular ;  however,  the  form  is  per- 
fect but  for  one  slip,  when  the  author  tries  to  rhyme  "lips" 
with  "depths." 

The  Phoenix  is  to  be  congratulated  on  one  of  her  poets. 
The  author  of  "A  Protest  and  a  Question"  dips  into  depths 
scarce  seen  in  college  magazines.  His  conception  of  the  after- 
life is  wide  and  like  to  Tennyson's  own  views.  "The  Call  of  the 
Hills"  is  beautiful,  to  say  the  least.  This  gem  reminds  us  of 
Wordsworth  in  its  appeal  for  nature  and  the  out-of-doors. 

Negro  melodies  flow  through  the  lines  of  "Black  Mammy," 
"Dixie  Lan',"  and  "De  Lan'  o'  Love."  However,  the  author 
needs  to  be  a  little  more  familiar  with  his  dialect.  We  would 
suggest  that  he  study  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  works  for  the 
negro  dialects  to  be  found  there. 

Space  limits  compel  us  to  desist  from  further  criticisms, 
although  there  are  many  more  poems  of  real  merit  in  this 
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issue,  which  we  should  like  to  examine  with  the  authors. 
The  least  we  can  say  is,  "A  good  number." 

J.  M.  C. 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  exchanges:  The 
Orion,  The  Wake  Forest  Student,  The  Collegian,  The  New- 
berry Stylus,  The  Davidson  College  Magazine,  The  Morris 
Harvey  Comet,  The  Nautilus,  The  Bashaha,  The  Chicora 
Magazine,  The  Blue  and  Gray,  The  Brothesian,  The  Criterion, 
and  The  Carolinian. 


WOFFORD  STUDENTS! 
READ  THIS! 

We  all  must  practice  reciprocity  in  patronizing  the  Spartanburg 
business  concerns.  It  is  justifiable  and  necessary  that  we  trade  with 
only  those  men  who  advertise  in  our  publications.  * 

BOOST  OUR  BOOSTERS!  TELL  THEM  WHY! 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following: 


Banks — 

Central  National 
First  National 

Book  Stores — 

DuPre's 

Colleges — 

Wofford 

Clothiers — 

Cannon  &  Fetzer 
Goldberg's 
Greenewald's 
Price's 

Corner  Stores — 

J.  H.  S,  Pearson 
Wofford  Cash  Store 

Shoe  Repairers — 

New  York  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

Tailors — 

Levin 

Theatres — 

Rex 

Drinks,  Cigars,  Etc. — 

Elite 
Sprott's 


Drug  Stores — 

Ligon's 
Henry's 
Wilson's 

Electric  Companies — 

General  Electric  Co. 

Hardware — 

Montgomery  &  Crawford 

Ice  Cream  Manufacturers — 

Quality  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Photographers — 

Manning 
Bernhardt 

Pressing  Clubs — 

Students'  Pressing  Club 

Printers — 

Band  &  White 

Restaurants — 

Royal 

Shoe  Stores — 

Smith's 
Nissen's 

Wright-Scruggs 


Come  to— 

Ligon  s  Drug  Store 

/or  Courteousness^  Service  and  Good 
Treatment 

Prescription  Specialist 

Pure  Drugs  -  Best  Toilet 
Articles  -  Safety  Razors 
and  Blades  to  Fit  All 
Safety  Razors   :    :    :  : 

Exclusive  Agents  for  

Eastman  Kodaks  and  Films 
Whitman's  Candies  ^n^^F 

When  you  send  HER  Whitman's 
you  have  sent  the  best. 

Largest  and  Best  Assorted 
Stock  of  Fountain  Pens  and 
Eversharp  Pencils  in  the  City 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  you 

Ligon's  Drug  Store 

Phones  30  and  3 1 


Everytking  in  DRUGS,  SODAS,  CIGARS 
but  especially  for  Y Q  J[J'  f 

Norris  Candies,  Ansco  Cameras,  Waterman's  and  Parker 
Fountain  Pens,  Eversharp  Pencils,  and  a  select  assortment  of 
Stationery.    Yours  for  Quality  and  Service, 

WILSON'S  DRUG  STORE 

THE  REXALL  STORE 
1 52  W.  Main  St.     OPEN  AU.  NIGHT     Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


J.  F.  MANNING 


Portrait  Pftotogropfter 


llSVz  W.  Main  St.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Advertise  in  the  Journal 

Rates  on  Application 

To=  


G.  R.  WELCH— Phone  1603 
Business  Manager 


N.  F.  KIRKLAND— Phone  1663 
Advertising  Manager 
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Some  Hints  for  Better  Publications 

Last  fall  when  we  entered  upon  the  duties  of  staff  officers 
of  The:  Journal,  we  had  a  very  hazy  conception  of  what  these 
duties  really  were.  And  so,  for  five  months,  we  have  been 
groping  about  in  the  darkness  of  our  ignorance,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  year  we  expect  to  have  had  enough  experience  to 
equip  ourseves  for  the  duties  of  staff  officers.  Thus  it  goes— 
and  thus  it  has  been  going  on  since  1889. 

However,  from  our  conversations  with  other  editors  over 
the  State,  from  our  visit  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  press 
association,  and  from  our  conversations  with  students,  here 
and  elsewhere,  who  are  interested  in  college  publications,  we 
believe  that  our  magazines  and  papers  are  beginning  to  occupy 
a  more  important  position  than  they  have  ever  held.  They  are 
helping  to  bind  the  alumni  more  closely  to  their  Alma  Maters, 
they  are  being  used  as  advertisements  in  the  high  schools  and 
preparatory  schools,  and  they  are  serving  to  develop  the  stu- 
dents in  a  way  that  nothing  else  in  college  can  do.  We  realize 
the  importance  of  our  publications,  and  we  are  determined  that 
Wofford  is  not  going  to  lag  behind  the  other  colleges  in  improv- 
ing them.  However,  there  are  several  changes  which  will  have 
to  be  made  in  order  for  The  Journal  to  stand  in  the  front  rank 
of  college  magazines.  Our  experience  has  revealed  a  few  de- 
fects in  our  system  of  running  publications,  and  we  hope  t.o 
remedy  these  defects  before  our  term  of  office  expires. 

First,  our  system  of  finances  must  be  changed.  At  the 
present  time  each  student  pays,  or  is  supposed  to  pay,  to  his 
society  treasurer  the  sum  of  $2.50— $1.00  of  which  goes  to 
The  Old  Gold  and  Black  and  $1.50  to  The  Journal.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  students  do  not  pay  this  amount, 
which  means  a  loss  to  the  society.  Also,  nearly  every  year 
some  society  runs  short  of  funds,  and  unless  The  Journal 
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happens  to  present  its  bill  first,  we  are  deprived  of  that  much 
income.  This  is  a  very  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  method. 
Moreover,  an  assessment  of  $1.50  per  student  is  entirely  inad- 
equate to  finance  a  magazine  of  the  size  and  quality  which  The 
Journal  should  be.  For  instance,  this  year  we  have  an  abund- 
ance of  material  to  select  from,  but  for  lack  of  money  we  will 
be  able  to  publish  only  six  issues,  all  of  which  will  be  smaller 
than  we  would  like  to  see.  Now  here  is  our  suggestion :  The 
assessment  per  student  should  be  raised  from  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
and  this  amount  should  be  added  to  the  Student  Activities  Fee, 
and  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college  instead  of  to  the  so- 
ciety. In  this  way  there  would  be  no  loss  either  to  The 
Journal  or  to  the  society ;  and  the  amount  collected  from  the 
students,  and  the  income  from  the  usual  number  of  advertise- 
ments, would  be  sufficient  to  finance  a  magazine  of  the  size  and 
quality  becoming  to  Wofiford  College. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  would  like  to  see  the  system 
of  election  of  editor-in-chief  changed.  At  the  present  time 
the  four  societies  rotate  in  electing  this  officer.  No  argument 
is  needed  to  show  that  this  method  is  very  poor.  It  usually 
happens  that  the  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  is  best  fitted 
for  this  position  is  in  some  other  society,  and  the  position  is, 
therefore,  given  to  an  inferior  person.  Everyone  agrees  that 
this  should  be  changed.  Here  is  our  suggestion :  All  members 
of  the  staff,  except  the  editor-in-chief,  shall  continue  to  be 
elected  by  the  societies  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, at  the  end  of  the  year,  each  society  shall  select  one  of  its 
members  as  a  nominee  for  the  position  of  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Journal,  and  from  these  four  nominees  the  outgoing 
staff  shall  select  the  new  editor.  The  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  is  the  editor-in-chief.  A  poor  editor  means 
a  poor  Journal;  a  good  editor  means  a  good  Journal.  The 
outgoing  staff  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  certainly  able  to  select 
a  man  fitted  for  the  job — at  least,  it  is  more  capable  to  do  so 
than  a  literary  society.  And  so,  with  this  system,  we  believe 
that  the  success  of  The  Journal  will  be  assured. 

These  plans  are  by  no  means  mature.    They  are  merely 
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suggestions,  which,  with  the  support  of  the  student  body,  we 
hope  to  put  into  practice  before  the  end  of  he  year. 

Short  History  of  The  Journal 

If  each  sudent  in  college  were  required  to  write  a  history  of 
The:  Journal,  we  believe  that  very  few,  if  any,  could  write 
more  than  the  following :  "It  was  founded  somewhere  between 
1880  and  1890;  it  is  now  issued,  and  always  has  been  issued, 
about  once  a  month  by  a  bunch  of  cranks.  Amen."  And  un- 
til very  recently,  we  would  have  had  to  include  ourselves  with 
the  large  majority.  However,  our  curiosity  has  urged  us  to 
look  up  some  old  records  of  The  Journal,  and  we  hope  that 
our  readers  will  find  some  interest  in  our  investigations. 

In  October,  1888,  Professor  C.  B.  Smith,  then  head  of  the 
department  of  History  of  Political  Economy,  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  the  student  body  publish  a  monthly  literary 
magazine.  He  urged  his  brother,  E.  D.  Smith,  a  member  of 
the  Senior  class,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  students.  The 
motion  was  passed,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
E.  D.  Smith,  Editor-in-Chief ;  J.  W.  Nash,  Business  Manager ; 
E.  D.  Mouzon  and  W.  P.  Few,  Literary  Editors ;  A.  M.  Muck- 
enfuss.  Alumni  Editor;  and  J.  M.  Workman,  Local  Editor. 
The  first  issue  appeared  in  January,  1889. 

In  May,  1889,  a  new  staff  was  elected,  with  J.  W.  Nash  as 
editor-in-chief.  This  was  the  first  staff  to  serve  throughout 
a  college  year.  ^ 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  publication  during  its 
first  few  years.  But  gradually  the  students  lost  their  enthu- 
siasm, and  for  a  while  it  seemed  that  financial  depression  was 
inevitable.  At  this  point  the  two  literary  societies,  Calhoun 
and  Preston,  took  the  responsibility  of  publishing  the  maga- 
zine, and  it  has  met  with  success  ever  since. 

In  January,  1894,  while  D.  D.  Wallace  was  editor-in-chief, 
the  exchange  department  was  created,  with  W.  T.  Duncan  as 
editor.  Then  the  number  of  literary  editors  was  reduced  from 
two  to  one,  and  W.  W.  Watson  was  the  first  sole  literary  editor. 
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The  present  staff  has  made  several  changes  in  the  pubHca- 
tion.  It  has  tried  to  model  The  Journal  after  such  publica- 
tions as  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  the  Sewanee  Review, 
and  other  purely  literary  magazines.  Such  departments  as 
local,  alumni,  athletics,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.,  have  been  abolished, 
believing  that  these  items  belonged  more  to  a  weekly  news- 
paper than  to  a  literary  magazine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  editors-in-chief  and  business 
managers  of  The  Journal  since  its  establishment : 

Class  1889 — Editor-in-Chief,  E.  D.  Smith;  Business  Man- 
ager, J.  W.  Nash. 

Class  1890— Editor-in-Chief,  J.  W.  Nash. 

Class  1891 — Editor-in-Chief,  Henry  F.  Jennings ;  Business 
Manager,  J.  J.  Riley. 

Class  1892— Editor-in-Chief,  W.  A.  Pitts. 

Class  1894— Editor-in-Chief,  D.  D.  Wallace;  Business 
Manager,  S.  H.  McGhee. 

Class  1895 — Editor-in-Chief,  G.  C.  Leonard;  Business 
Manager,  J.  C.  Roper. 

Class  1896 — Editor-in-Chief,  A.  S.  Hydrick,  Jr. ;  Business 
Manager,  Robt.  Truesdale. 

Class  1897— Editor-in-Chief,  R.  S.  Truesdale;  Business 
Manager,  Gabe  Cannon. 

Class  1898 — Editor-in-Chief,  L.  L.  Dantzler;  Business 
Manager,  J.  K.  Owens. 

Class  1899— Editor-in-Chief,  J.  P.  Gray;  Business  Man- 
ager, Ernest  Wiggins. 

Class  1900— Editor-in-Chief,  H.  T.  Shockley;  Business 
Manager,  C.  D.  Lee. 

Class  1901— Editor-in-Chief,  T.  H.  Daniel ;  Business  Man- 
ager, K.  W.  Littlejohn. 

Class  1902 — Editor-in-Chief,  B.  H.  Brown;  Business  Man- 
ager, T.  C.  Easterling. 

Class  1903— Editor-in-Chief ,  M.  W.  Sloan ;  Business  Man- 
ager, F.  E.  Brabham. 

Class  1904 — Editor-in-Chief,  P.  W.  Bethea ;  Business 
Manager,  1.  E.  Curry. 
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Class  1905— Editor-inChief,  J.  H.  Hamel;  Business  Man- 
ager, M.  A.  Connolly. 

Class   1906-Editor-in-Chief,  M.  T.  Wharton;  Business 
Manager,  J.  R.  Lyl  es. 

Class    1907— Editor-in-Chief,  R.  N.  Spigner;  Business 
Manager,  P.  K.  Switzer. 

Class  1908— Editor-in-Chief,  J.  L.  Dukes;  Business  Man- 
ager, J.  A.  Willis. 

Class  1909— Editor-in-Chief,  C.  A.  Easterling;  Business 
Manager,  R.  B.  Hicks. 

Class  1910— Editor-in-Chief,  H.  G.  Hazel;  Business  Man- 
ager, E.  B.  Hammond. 

Class  1911— Editor-in-Chief,  Herbert  Hucks;  Business 
Manager,  W.  R.  Wightman. 

Class  1912— Editor-in-Chief,  R.  E.  Moody;  Business  Man- 
ager, D.  W.  Galloway. 

Class  1913— Editor-in-Chief,  Henry  R.  Sims;  Business 
Manager,  J.  C.  Hyer. 

Class  1914— Editor-in-Chief,  J.  E.  Ford;  Business  Man- 
ager, T.  C.  Herbert. 

Class  1915— Editor-in-Chief,  J.  J.  Riley;  Business  Man- 
ager, E.  G.  Edwards. 

Class  1916— Editor-in-Chief,  W.  W.  Daniel;  Business 
Manager,  R.  M.  Edens. 

Class  1917— Editor-in-Chief,  G.  E.  Simmons;  Business 
Manager,  R.  H.  Rembert. 

Class    1918— Editor-in-Chief,  C.  B.  Johnson;  Business 
Manager,  A.  M.  Graham. 

Class  1919— Editor-in-Chief,  J.  P.  Barron;  Business  Man- 
ager, S.  G.  Hammond, 

Class  1920— Editor-in-Chief,  A.  S.  King;  Business  Man- 
ager, J.  C.  Watson. 

Class  1921— Editor-in-Chief,  J.  C.  Holler;  Business  Man- 
ager, H.  F.  Duncan. 

Class  1922— Editor-in-Chief,  J.  B.  Berry;  Business  Man- 
ager, G.  R.  Welch. 
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Scholarship 

Every  college  seems  to  have  its  ample  supply  of  students, 
or,  more  correctly,  attendants,  whose  highest  ambition  is  to 
"get  by"  on  their  work.  And  they  lose  no  opportunity  to  try 
to  convince  their  more  studious  friends  that  scholarship  is  a 
very  trivial  part  of  one's  education.  Their  argument  is  that 
the  student,  or  bookworm,  never  accomplishes  anything  in  life, 
but  that  success  comes  to  those  whose  scholastic  standing  was 
about  the  average.  This  fact  (as  they  call  it)  is  never  found 
by  any  reasoning  of  theirs,  nor  is  it  gained  from  research  or 
statistics.  But  it  always  arises  from  one's  self-esteem  and 
self-satisfaction. 

Statistics,  however,  prove  that  their  statement  is  altogether 
wrong.  Let  us  take  as  a  basis  "Who's  Who  in  America," 
which  is  a  list  of  those  whom  the  world  generally  recognizes 
as  successful.  We  find  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
country's  leaders  are  college  trained  men  and  women.  Har- 
vard University  has  gone  further,  and  has  made  a  tabulation 
of  their  graduates,  covering  fifty  years,  based  upon  "Who's 
Who,"  which  shows  the  percentage  of  each  scholarship  group- 
ing winning  distinction  in  after  life : 

1.  Men  who  led  their  classes— 73  per  cent. 

2.  Summa  Cum  Laude— 43  per  cent. 

3.  Magna  Cum  Laude— 20  per  cent. 

4.  Cum  Laude — 17  per  cent. 

5.  Average  of  all  grades— 15  per  cent. 

6.  Graduates  without  distinction— 10  per  cent. 
This  should  urge  us  to  "bear  down." 
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TH'  FOTEENTH 

Ol'  Feb-u'-ary's  cold  an'  drear — 

A  month  o'  sleet  an'  snow 
Untwell  th'  fo'teenth  comes  aroun' ; 
Then  hit  begins  t'  glow ! 

That  day's  th'  best  o'  all,  you  see, 

'Cause  then  a  feller  pines 
Fer  love ;  an'  'gins  ter  think  erbout 
A-sendin'  Valentines. 

Each  one  has  on  hit  somethin'  'bout 

His  feelin's — how  th'  fates 
Has  gi'n  him  hope  an'  love ;  an'  all 
'Bout  standin'  at  th'  gates, 

T'  bid  his  gal  a  sweet  goodnight, 

When  'way  up  in  th'  sky 
Th'  moon  is  lookin'  down  on  him 
An'  winkin'  of  his  eye. 

I  likes  t'  see  that  month  come  in ; 

Hit  min's  me  o'  th'  time 
When  I  wuz  young  and  jist  a  boy 
A-writin'  of  a  rhyme. 

No  matter  how  th'  win'  does  blow, 

Nor  how  th'  sleet  comes  down, 
Th'  love  o'  warm  young  hearts  will  beat 
An'  thaw  th'  ice  aroun'. 

An'  hit  don't  matter — not  a  bit. 

If  winter's  col'  an'  drear; 
You'll  fin'  th'  fo'teenth  o'  that  month 

Th'  bes'  day  of  th'  year.  J.  M.  C. 
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"THE  STILL  SMALL  VOICE" 

T  had  been  a  busy  day  at  the  State  capitol,  and  one 
of  the  hardest  working  officers  had  been  the  chief 
executive  himself.  Robert  Donelson,  or  rather 
*'Our  Bob,"  as  the  people  of  the  great  Volunteer 
State  loved  to  call  him,  had  never  forgotten  who 
it  was  that  raised  him  from  the  prosaic  life  of  a 
country  lawyer  to  the  highest  office  the  inhabitants  of  a  com- 
monwealth have  to  offer  a  man.  (This  was  before  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  senator.)  So  is  was  that  the  gov- 
ernor worked  long  and  hard  in  an  effort  to  give  to  his  people 
the  best  that  he  had  in  him,  and  never  was  he  too  busy  to 
Hsten  to  the  wants  of  his  fellow  man,  no  matter  whether  his 
rank  were  high  or  low. 

It  had  been  an  unusually  busy  day.  All  the  morning  long, 
and  well  into  the  late  afternoon  the  governor  had  not  left  his 
office.  The  day  had  begun  with  a  petition  from  the  friends  of 
a  man  condemned  to  death,  and  in  rapid  succession  had  fol- 
lowed conferences  with  politicians,  legislators,  and  anyone 
else  who  could  present  a  mission  worth  the  hearing.  About 
five  o'clock  the  last  of  those  in  the  anteroom  to  the  office  had 
departed,  and  the  governor  had  things  to  himself.  The  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  minutes  left  every  afternoon  after  the  last  of  his 
interviewers  had  gone,  were,  to  the  executive,  periods  of  golden 
worth.  It  was  then  that  he  decided  some  of  the  momentous 
questions  that  arose  from  time  to  time.  This  particular  after- 
noon the  governor's  mind  was  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  petition  in  behalf  of  the  condemned  prisoner  should  be 
listened  to.  Governor  Donelson  had  issued  many  pardons 
since  he  entered  into  the  duties  of  his  office — in  fact,  he  had 
been  too  lenient  in  the  eyes  of  some  people.  His  enemies 
were  already  planning  for  the  next  campaign  against  him,  and 
were  employing  his  reckless  use  of  the  pardoning  power  to 
bring  about  his  defeat  at  the  next  election,  now  only  a  year 
off.  They  were  already  circulating  propaganda  against  "Par- 
doning Bob"  as  they  sneeringly  had  termed  him.    So  it  was 
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that  the  governor  had  quite  a  task  on  his  hands  when  any  case 
came  up  that  involved  the  use  of  his  pardoning  power.  The 
petition  before  him  on  this  day  seemed  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  put-up  affair  by  his  enemies,  to  see  if  he  would  go  so 
far  as  to  pardon  a  man  condemned  by  the  courts  to  death  for 
a  very  heinous  crime.  To  the  unknowing  observer,  the  peti- 
tion seemed  to  be  a  very  genuine  effort  on  the  part  of  friends 
for  a  man  who  had  not  been  given  a  fair  trial,  but  one  or  two 
of  the  names  signed  to  it  were  enough  to  rouse  the  suspicions 
of  any  very  astute  political  leader.  The  governor  examined 
the  paper  for  several  minutes,  then  touched  the  bell  at  his 
side.  His  secretary,  a  young  man  well  known  in  political 
circles  of  the  State,  entered. 

"Look  this  over,  Bill,  and  see  what  you  think  of  it,"  he 
remarked.  The  secretary  took  the  petition  and  scanned  it 
briefly. 

"Well,  sir,  this  looks  to  me  mighty  like  a  trap  some  one  had 
laid  for  us.  Did  you  notice  Crump  House's  name  on  it  ?  You 
had  better  fight  shy  on  this  affair.  H  you  lighten  the  sentence 
on  that  man  the  least  bit,  it's  goodbye  governor's  mansion  for 
you  at  the  next  election  day." 

"Exactly  what  I  thought,  Bill.  But  you  need  not  worry, 
I  wouldn't  pardon  that  fellow  for  all  the  offices  the  State  could 
give  me.  He  is  as  guilty  as  hell."  The  governor  had  hardly 
made  this  remark  before  the  postman  entered  with  the  last 
mail  of  the  day.  Bill  Payne,  the  secretary,  took  the  mail  from 
the  postman's  hands  and  gave  it  to  the  governor.  Donelson 
was  still  country  lawyer  enough  to  desire  to  look  over  all  of 
his  letters  before  entrusting  them  to  his  secretary.  Perhaps 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  so  many  appeals  from  the 
people  reached  his  ears,  and  that  he  had  so  many  pardons  to 
his  record.  There  were  very  few  letters  in  the  mail  of  the 
afternoon,  and  none  of  them  seemed  of  any  importance,  that  is 
not  until  the  very  last  one.  The  last  letter  in  the  pile,  if  one 
judged  it  from  its  outward  appearance,  was  the  least  important 
of  the  lot.  The  envelope  was  one  of  those  five-cent  affairs 
that  can  be  purchased  at  any  country  store.    The  address  on 
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it  was  written  in  a  weak,  wavering,  uncertain  hand,  with  a 
pencil  The  whole  exterior  of  the  letter  bespoke  insignifi- 
cance and  lack  of  importance.  However,  something  urged  the 
governor  to  open  it.  It  looked  so  unimportant  beside  the  let- 
ters he  was  handing  over  to  his  secretary,  that  he  was  tempted 
to  throw  it  into  the  waste  basket  without  a  glance  into  its  con- 
tents.   But  he  did  open  it,  and  this  is  what  he  found : 

*'Dere  Guvnor,  You  don't  know  anything  about  me,  don't 
guess  you  ever  heard  of  me  before.    I  am  a  pore  woman,  my 
husband  has  been  sent  up  to  the  Penn,  and  I  am  left  here  m 
my  little  shack  with  five  young  children.    I  ain't  complainm 
about  havin  to  work,  but  I  am  complainin  because  Jim  was  sent 
up  there  without  a  real  fair  trial.    Afore  God,  He  didn't  kill 
Tom  Hannaway,  altho  he  orter.    He  did'nt  hav  nothm  to  do 
with  that  man's  death,  he  is  innocent,  but  he  was  sent  up  any- 
how.   The  man  that  kilt  Tom  Hannaway  died  over  here  on 
Goshen  Knob  last  night;  his  horse  throwed  him,  and  I,  hap- 
penin  to  see  it,  went  running  to  help  whoever  the  man  was. 
I  found  that  he  was  John  Patrick,  guess  you've  heard  of  him. 
Mr.  Patrick  was  so  bad  hurt  that  he  didn't  know  me  nor 
nothin  at  all.    Seeing  that  he  was  mighty  near  dead,  I  man- 
aged to  git  him  to  my  cabin,  and  then  I  sent  my  oldest  boy 
over  to  Fate  Poarch's  for  help.    I  did  my  best  to  brmg  him  to, 
but  I  couldn't  do  it.    Finally  he  got  to  talking  out  of  his  head, 
and  I  couldn't  help  but  hear  what  he  was  saying.    Here^s  one 
of  the  things  he  jest  kept  sayin  over  an  over  agam:    'I'll  get 
you,  Tom  Hannaway,  you  measily  skunk,'  and  then  he  said, 
'Now  I  guess  that  settles  the  account  twixt  me  an  you,  you 
are  dying  and  I  kilt  you,  I  kilt  you.'    And  then  just  before  he 
got  real  quiet  he  yelled  out,  'Oh  God,  Jim  Wilson  didn  t  kill 
Tom  Hannaway,  I  did  it,  but  he  went  up  for  it.'    Now,  Mister 
governor,  there  was  no  one  there  but  me  and  the  kids  to  hear 
this  from  Mr.  Patrick's  lips,  but  he  shore  did  say  it,  as  shore 
as  my  name  is  Liza  Wilson.   When  my  boy  got  back  with  Fate 
Poarch  and  one  or  two  other  neighbors  Mr.  Patrick  was  dead, 
and  the  last  words  he  said  was  them  I  jest  told  you.    I  didn  t 
know  what  to  do  about  it,  I  knew  that  you  nor  nobody  else 
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would  believe  the  word  of  a  pore  woman  in  a  affair  of  this 
kind,  but  I  decided  to  write  you  and  tell  you  about  it.  My  hus- 
ban  was  not  guilty,  he  wouldn't  hurt  a  rabbit,  and  yet  he's  in 
that  Penn,  and  he's  took  the  tuberculosis  since  he  been  there. 
He  never  was  strong,  and  being  shut  up,  he  is  almost  dyin. 
Please,  Mister  Guvnor,  see  what  you  can  do  for  me.  People 
call  you  the  'pardonin  guvnor,'  if  you  are,  please  let  my  Jim 
come  home  to  me ;  he's  dying.  Please,  Mister  Guvnor.  This 
is  a  long  letter,  but  you  would  write  a  long  letter  too,  if  one  of 
yore  boys  was  in  the  fix  Jim's  in.  Let  him  come  home  to  die." 
This  rather  unusual  letter  was  signed  Liza  Wilson. 

The  governor,  after  reading  it,  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
brown  study.  The  letter  sounded  so  pitiful  that  it  must  bear 
a  true  message.  Yet,  he  knew  that  his  friends  would  ridicule 
him  unmercifully  if  he  listened  to  an  appeal  from  a  mountain 
woman,  backed  by  nothing  more  binding  than  her  own  word. 
And  such  a  thing  would  be  a  juicy  bit  of  news  for  the  camp  of 
his  enemies,  who  would  wish  nothing  better  than  such  an  op- 
portunity to  show  the  people  of  Tennessee  what  a  woman- 
hearted  fool  they  had  for  a  governor.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
absurdity  of  it  all,  Donelson  determined  to  investigate  the 
case. 

"Bill,"  he  called  to  his  secretary,  who  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  office,  "call  up  Mr.  Caldwell  and  inquire  about  Jim 
Wilson.    I  want  to  know  something  about  his  case." 

"All  right,  Boss ;  not  getting  ready  to  pardon  him,  are  you  ? 
That  fellow  is  one  of  the  worst  criminals  sent  up  in  years.  He 
is  the  man  who  murdered  Hannaway  last  year.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  brutal  affairs  of  the  year." 

"Ugh,  ugh,  so  that  is  the  man ;  I  remember  him,"  the  gov- 
ernor observed  as  Bill  got  in  connection  with  the  warden  at 
the  prison.  "Don't  know  that  I  can  pardon  that  old  bird,  but 
I  will  look  into  the  matter.  If  he  has  not  had  a  fair  trial 
and  there  is  any  evidence  of  his  being  innocent,  I  will  turn 
him  loose,  no  matter  if  all  hell  breaks  loose.  Something  tells 
me  that  the  fellow  has  not  had  a  fair  chance." 

"Governor,"  interrupted  Payne,  "Mr.  Caldwell  says  that 
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Wilson  has  been  a  model  prisoner,  has  never  given  anybody 
any  trouble.  He  has  never  been  heard  to  talk  at  all,  except 
when  one  of  the  guards  or  the  warden  asks  him  a  question. 
According  to  orders,  he  was  confined  to  one  of  the  cells  for 
desperate  criminals,  and  for  six  months  he  was  kept  there, 
only  a  month  ago  he  was  taken  out.  The  poor  fellow  now 
seems  to  be  going  with  T.  B.  The  doctor  says  he  has  only 
a  month  or  two  left  at  the  most.  These  mountaineers  gener- 
ally die  pretty  quick  with  T.  B.  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
penitentiary." 

"So  the  poor  chap  does  have  tuberculosis !  Look  this  over, 
Payne— I  may  be  a  fool,  but  this  letter  sort  of  gets  next  to  my 
skin."    Payne  read  the  letter  very  slowly. 

"That's  a  hard  luck  tale  all  right.  Governor,"  he  said, 
as  he  read  the  last  lines  of  the  letter.  "But  how  are  you 
going  to  get  the  straight  of  the  matter  ?  You  can't  take  that 
woman's  word  for  it.  Why,  you  would  get  the  whole  State 
against  you  if  you  pardoned  Jim  Wilson  upon  the  plea  of  his 
wife.  But  I  do  feel  sorry  for  the  woman,  and  the  man,  too. 
I  would  hate  to  think  of  slowly  dying  out  there  behind  those 
grey  walls." 

"Well,  Bill,"  the  governor  remarked,  "I  may  be  forty-seven 
kinds  of  an  idiot,  and  I  may  not  get  another  vote  for  any 
office  I  ever  run  for,  but  I  am  going  to  look  into  this  case.  If 
I  see  that  the  man  has  not  been  given  a  square  deal,  I  am  going 
to  send  Jim  Wilson  home  to  die,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stop 
there.  I  am  going  to  see  why  he  was  sent  to  the  pen,  when 
he  might  have  been  innocent.  Our  courts  too  often  let  the  real 
criminals  get  away,  and  then  send  a  man  to  a  living  death  who 
has  happened  to  be  in  their  clutches." 

"All  right.  Governor,  I  feel  that  way  myself,  and  I  agree 
with  you.  I  would  rather  pardon  an  innocent  man  than  to  be 
president  of  the  United  States.  I  remember,  I  have  all  of  the 
court  reports  of  this  case  filed  in  my  desk,  I  will  get  them  for 
you.    Maybe  there  is  some  flaw  to  be  found." 

"Let  me  have  them.  Bill.  I  am  not  going  to  leave  this  office 
until  I  can  satisfy  myself  about  this  affair.    I  used  to  be 
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pretty  good  in  finding  out  things  of  this  sort,  and  I  am  going 
to  dig  into  those  records  if  it  takes  me  all  night  to  finish  them." 

"I  would  like  to  stay  and  help  you  out,  Governor,  but  I 
can't  to-night;  have  a  very  important  engagement." 

"That's  all  right,  Bill.  I  don't  need  any  help  on  this ;  can 
do  better  by  myself.  Go  around  to  Anton's  and  have  some 
supper  sent  up  to  me,  I  am  as  hungry  as  the  dickens.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  I  didn't  eat  any  lunch." 

"All  right,  Boss,  and  I  will  keep  mum  on  this  matter. 
Good  night !" 

"Bill  is  a  fine  fellow,"  the  governor  mused,  as  his  secretary 
left  the  office.  "He  is  too  good  a  man  to  be  in  this  kind  of  a 
game,  and  I  believe  the  Lord  didn't  intend  me  for  a  politician, 
either.    But  I  must  get  into  this  business." 

.  With  that  the  governor  opened  up  the  rather  bulky  records 
of  the  trial  of  Wilson  versus  the  State.  He  soon  became  en- 
grossed in  the  task  before  him.  He  worked  without  looking 
up,  until  the  boy  with  the  supper  tray  entered  the  room. 
After  the  meal  was  completed,  he  fell  to  his  job  again.  Eight 
o'clock  went  by;  soon  the  toll  of  the  bell  from  the  Vanderbilt 
tower  indicated  that  nine  had  come.  Still  the  governor  did 
not  look  up.  Ten  o'clock  passed  unnoticed,  and  it  was  nearly 
eleven,  when  suddenly  the  governor  leaped  to  his  feet,  the 
light  of  victory  in  his  eyes. 

"I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,"  he  almost  shouted,  "that  Still  Small 
Voice  never  does  fool  me.  It  always  tells  me  what  to  do,  and 
it  has  never  been  wrong  yet.  It  said  to  me,  'Bob,  that  letter  is 
true,  Wilson  is  not  guilty,'  and  this  seems  to  bear  it  all  out. 
Judge  Cavanaugh  must  be  criminally  careless  to  let  such  an 
affair  escape  his  notice.  The  evidence  is  all  on  Wilson's 
side.  Everything  that  is  reported  by  the  State's  witnesses 
rings  false.  The  jury  and  the  judge  were  either  prejudiced, 
or  else  they  had  a  motive  in  allowing  an  innocent  man  go  to 
prison.  Bob  Donelson  looks  into  this  matter  personally.  I 
see  now  why  this  has  not  gotten  to  my  ears  before ;  they  got 
Wilson  off  to  the  pen,  had  him  confined  in  solitude,  and  tried  to 
hush  the  matter  up.    Something's  crooked  up  there  in  East 
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Tennessee.  Cavanaugh  has  always  been  a  slick  artist,  he  tries 
to  play  politics  too  much,  and  I  believe  this  will  prove  it.  At 
any  rate,  Jim  Wilson  is  as  innocent  as  I  am  and  he  goes  home 
tomorrow,  if  the  legislature  impeaches  me  for  it  the  day  after- 
wards. Yes,  I  am  'Pardoning  Bob,'  and  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
on  an  occasion  like  this." 

Having  accomplished  what  he  had  sought  to  find  out,  the 
governor  placed  the  records  in  his  desk  and  locked  them  up. 
Then,  putting  on  his  overcoat  and  hat,  he  turned  out  the  light 
and  went  to  his  home,  only  a  few  houses  down  the  street. 

The  next  morning  when  Bill  Payne  entered  the  office  at  his 
usual  time,  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  governor 
already  there  ahead  of  him. 

*'Good  morning,  Governor  !  How  did  you  come  out  on  that 
Wilson  case?  You  know  I  couldn't  put  that  affair  ofif  of  my 
mind  last  night;  something  tells  me  that  the  poor  fellow  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  very  bad  deal." 

"You  are  right.  Bill.  I  stayed  here  till  eleven  o'clock,  and 
before  I  left  I  satisfied  myself  that  Wilson  not  only  was  de- 
nied a  fair  trial,  but  that  even  the  judge  was  against  him.  I 
am  going  to  have  him  pardoned  this  morning,  if  I  have  to  lose 
every  vote  in  the  State.  The  Banner  tonight  will  show  the 
people  why  I  did  it,  and  I  am  thinking  that  I  will  have  more 
friends  than  ever,  when  this  story  gets  over  the  State.  Get 
Caldwell  on  the  phone." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  secretary  announced  that  the  warden 
was  on  the  line. 

"Mr.  Caldwell!  This  is  Donelson  talking.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  Jim  Wilson  is  innocent  of  the  crime  he  is  charged 
with.  I  am  pardoning  him.  Will  you  please  have  him  brought 
to  my  office  before  he  is  sent  out  of  the  city?  What!  You 
say  that  Wilson  died  last  night  at  eleven  o'clock !  Great  God ! 
That  was  the  very  time  I  proved  to  myself  that  he  was  inno- 
cent. I  am  coming  out  there  right  away,  and  I  am  bringing 
the  best  reporters  that  The  Banner  and  The  Tennessean  have 
with  me.    I  have  a  tale  to  tell  that  will  startle  the  whole  State." 
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"Bill,  the  poor  chap  is  dead.  I  am  going  to  make  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee  realize  once  for  all  just  what  kind  of  courts 
they  have,  and  that  Cavanaugh  is  going  to  pay  some  kind  of 
a  penalty,  if  I  can  make  him.  Get  The  Banner  and  The  Ten- 
nessean  to  send  Blake  and  Stahlman  here  immediately." 

The  evening  papers  did  justice  to  the  story  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  news  was  in  every  home  up  and  down  the  Cum- 
berland River  by  evening,  and  by  the  next  morning  every 
farmer  over  the  State  was  talking  about  the  tragedy  that  had 
been  worked  out,  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  capitol  itself. 

A  day  later  a  sad  procession  of  men  and  women  might 
have  been  seen  winding  its  way  over  a  rough  mountain  road 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Cumberlands.  That  procession  was 
following  a  hearse  that  was  bearing  the  body  of  Jim  Wilson 
to  its  last  resting  place.  Among  the  pallbearers  were  men  of 
various  walks  of  life.  Jim  Wilson  alive  hardly  attracted  pass- 
ing notice  from  his  fellow  man,  but  Wilson  dead,  with  a  halo  of 
tragedy  about  his  head,  was  a  name  enough  to  bring  forth  all 
the  people  of  the  community.  Side  by  side  among  the  pall- 
bearers walked  Fate  Poarch,  ne'er-do-well  and  hunter,  and 
Bob  Donelson,  Tennessee's  pardoning  governor. 

Donelson  did  prove  that  Cavanaugh  was  guilty  of  carrying 
on  an  unfair  trial.  He  was  instrumental  in  having  him  im- 
peached. He  also  secured  for  the  widow  of  Jim  Wilson  a 
pension  large  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  her  door,  and  also 
to  give  to  her  children  an  education.  When  the  time  for  elec- 
tion came  around,  and  the  votes  were  counted,  it  was  found 
that  "Pardoning  Bob"  led  his  opponent  by  seventy-five  thou- 
sand votes. 

"Yes,  Bill,"  the  governor  remarked,  "that  Still  Small  Voice 
has  always  sent  me  on  the  right  trail,  and  I  will  always  trust 
it." 

"You  are  right.  Boss,  and  it  is  telling  me  that  we  are  going 
to  the  senate  before  many  years  pass.  I  am  your  secretary  for 
life,  Boss.    Don't  forget  that!" 

W.  A.  Lkath. 
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BRIDGES  AND  BOATS 

"H'ist  dat  lever,  nigger, 
Swing  dat  crane  aroun'. 
For  we's  workin*  day  an'  night 
For  to  make  dis  bridge  jest  right; 
An'  de  pay  day  gwine  ter  be  heah  in  de  mornin'." 

HE  plaintive  air  of  a  working  song  floated  out 
;  across  the  river  and  lost  itself  in  its  echoes  in  the 
tangle  of  the  Santee  swamp.  For  six  months  or 
more  there  had  been  doings  around  that  wild 
section  such  as  it  had  never  before  heard  of. 
Flatboats  laden  with  crushed  rock,  sand,  cement, 
and  the  many  odds  and  ends  that  go  with  every  big  job  of  this 
kind  had  been  daily  pushing  up  the  slow,  yellow  water  to  a 
spot  marked  out  by  the  surveyors  months  before,  where  the 
biggest  undertaking  ever  seen  in  that  particular  section  of 
South  Carolina  was  to  be  performed. 

Nothing  short  of  bridging  a  river,  once  thought  impassa- 
ble, was  the  task  before  the  Moore  Construction  Company, 
Incorporated.  Carefully  surveyed  routes  had  placed  the  pro- 
posed bridge  at  a  point  five  or  six  miles  above  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railway  bridge,  and  in  one  of  the  most  forlorn- 
looking  places  along  the  banks  of  old  Santee. 

Richard  Moore,  son  of  the  president  of  the  Moore  Con- 
struction Co.,  was  chief  engineer  in  the  bridging  project,  and 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  best  men  who  could  be  found  for 
the  job.  He  was  a  tall,  wiry  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a 
clean-shaved  face  that  spoke  of  firmness,  in  the  slightly  tilted 
chin  and  straight  line  of  his  mouth. 

By  all  the  young  ladies  of  his  home,  and  of  the  places 
wherever  he  went,  he  was  considered  handsome,  and  many 
were  the  flutters  he  caused  the  hearts  of  the  damsels  when  he 
stepped  into  his  high-powered  car,  or  when  he  walked  down  the 
street  with  his  easy  stride. 

Dick,  as  he  was  known,  was  no  fool,  and  he  knew  his 
footing  among  the  fair  sex.  Moreover,  it  was  a  common 
rumor  that  he  was  as  solid  as  Gibraltar  against  the  wiles  of 
women,  no  matter  who  they  were. 
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On  this  particular  autumn  day,  when  the  air  bore  the 
tinge  of  frost,  and  the  leaves  in  the  forests  were  changing  from 
green  to  yellow,  and  orange,  and  red,  Dick  was  not  so  sure  of 
himself  as  he  stepped  from  his  car  at  the  "hill  of  the  swamp" 
and  swung  into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  tangled  mass  of  vines 
and  cypress  knees  so  famous  in  the  Santee  region.  His  path 
had  been  crossed  by  Virginia  Bell,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
girls  of  the  community  about  Greeley ville,  where  he  boarded. 
Last  night  he  had  met  her  at  a  dance,  and  she,  direct  from 
college  for  the  Thanksgiving  holidays,  had  "sort  of  upset  his 
feelings,"  as  he  said. 

He  shook  himself  free  of  thoughts  of  her,  and  swung 
down  the  narrow,  beaten  path  to  the  river.  Picking  his  way 
across  the  mud  and  around  pools  of  water,  he  hummed  softly 
to  himself  the  tune  to  the  song  of  the  workmen  on  the  river. 
He  was  late  today,  but  then,  he  had  left  instructions  with  his 
subordinates,  and  they  could  find  several  hours  work  to  do 
before  he  would  be  needed.  Thus  he  consoled  himself,  and 
relapsed  into  thoughts  of  Virginia. 

Carefully  balancing  himself  along  a  slippery  log  across  a 
water  hole,  he  came  into  the  last  straight  path  and  saw  the  sun 
dancing  on  the  muddy  water  of  the  river.  A  few  more  strides, 
and  he  was  in  the  open,  looking  at  the  work  before  him  with 
a  keen  delight.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  Ten  o'clock !  And 
he  should  have  been  on  the  job  since  eight.  However,  his 
foreman  was  there,  and  nothing  had  gone  amiss. 

Engines  hissed  and  motors  chugged  a  fitting  accompani- 
ment to  the  drawling  notes  of  the  song,  and  the  November  sun 
gradually  took  the  frost  out  of  the  air.  When  the  "big  whistle" 
screamed  its  welcome  call  to  dinner  the  operations  stopped  as 
if  by  magic,  and  the  workmen  swarmed  to  their  huts  for  a 
much-wanted  noonday  meal.  Bob  DuBose,  the  burly  fore- 
man, sat  at  a  table,  eating  ravenously  and  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant chatter  for  the  benefit  of  his  party — ^the  white  bosses. 
Opposite  him  sat  Dick,  toying  with  his  food,  and  with  a  far- 
away look  in  his  blue  eyes. 
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"What's  eatin'  on  you,  Dick,  old  man?"  said  DuBose,  when 
he  found  time  between  gulps  of  coffee  and  meaningless,  end- 
less "jokes." 

"Just  a  little  problem  in  mathematics,"  evaded  Dick.  That 
was  not  altogether  false,  for  he  was  thinking  about  the  cost 
of  a  little  cottage  he  knew,  and  was  busily  adding  and  multi- 
plying in  his  mind  to  see  how  long  he  would  have  to  work  in 
order  to  save  that  amount.  Of  course,  his  father  would  give 
him  a  home  should  he  ask,  but  Dick  was  of  a  diflferent  sort. 
He  must  provide  for  a  wife  should  he  ever  marry. 

Dinner  over,  he  lazily  smoked  his  pipe  and  dreamed  of  a 
certain  face  of  the  night  before.  The  whistle  roused  him  with 
a  start.  He  shook  out  his  pipe  and  became  a  bundle  of  bust- 
ling humanity.  His  voice  rang  sharp  and  clear  as  he  gave  his 
orders,  and  the  big  concrete  mixers  on  flatboats  in  the  river 
poured  steady  streams  of  future  foundations  into  the  giant 
moulds.  Dick  had  again  resolved  to  forget  Virginia,  and  his 
formula  this  time  was  work. 

"Hello,  Dick  1" 

He  turned  sharply,  and  there  stood  Mr.  Bell,  smiling  and 
extending  a  big  brown  hand. 

"O,  how  are  you,  Mr.  Bell  ?  Want  to  see  where  your  taxes 
are  going?" 

"I  brought  the  ladies  down  to  see  the  work.  Virginia 
seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  bridge  building  lately.  Take 
care  of  them  while  I  go  over  to  the  other  side ;  I  want  to  see  the 
causeway.    Pretty  rough  traveling  over  there,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  pretty  rough.  Sure,  I'll  take  care  of  the  ladies. 
When  will  you  be  back?" 

"In  two  or  three  hours,  I  guess.  S'long." 

Dick  walked  around  the  shanties  and  met  the  ladies — Mrs. 
Bell,  Virginia,  and  Flora,  her  little  sister.  He  showed  them 
all  the  living  quarters,  cook  shacks,  and  pumps  on  the  land, 
but  Virginia  said  she  wanted  to  see  some  of  the  work. 

"Come  this  way,  and  watch  your  step  on  that  plank.  It 
sways  a  little  when  you  step  on  it.    There,  that's  all  right." 
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"Flora  and  I  will  wait  here  for  you  two.  It  makes  me 
dizzy  to  walk  boards,"  said  Mrs.  Bell. 

There  was  a  big  launch  by  the  side  of  the  flatboat,  and,  to 
see  the  work  better,  Virginia  proposed  that  they  go  to  this 
boat.  No  sooner  said  than  done,  but  they  had  not  seen  that 
the  launch  was  not  securely  tied,  and  as  Dick  placed  his  feet 
on  the  deck,  ofif  she  went,  drifting  down  the  stream. 

He  laughed.  "Just  a  small  matter,"  said  he,  "to  start  the 
engine  and  ride  back." 

But  the  engine  refused  to  start.  Virginia  looked  worried, 
but  Dick  found  out  that  the  spark  plugs  were  wet,  so  he  set 
about  taking  them  out.  Before  he  could  get  them  loose,  how- 
ever, they  were  a  hundred  yards  down  the  stream,  and  Vir- 
ginia was  begging  him  to  hurry. 

"O,  Dick,  we'll  never  get  back,  and  this  old  boat  will  turn 
over,  sure.    Please  hurry;  Mama  will  be  so  worried." 

But  around  the  bend  went  the  boat,  and  Dick  gave  a  short 
laugh.  "There's  no  danger.  We'll  have  to  float  a  few  miles 
while  the  plugs  are  drying,  though.  Let's  sit  here  and  hold 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  so  we  won't  get  into  any  of  those 
willows  on  the  shore.    All  the  snakes  may  not  be  gone  yet." 

At  the  mention  of  snakes,  Virginia  shuddered  and  leaned 
towards  him  almost  imperceptibly.  His  arm  stole  around 
her  waist,  and  he  drew  her  to  him. 

"Virginia,  I  love  you.  Can't  you  see  that  I  want  you  to 
marry  me?  You  captured  me  last  night  at  the  dance,  and 
I've  seen  only  you  since.    Say  you  care  for  me  just  a  little." 

Her  eyes  looked  shyly  into  his  as  she  said,  "Dick,  it  must 
have  been  love  at  first  sight,  for  I  hate  bridges.  I  wanted  to 
see  you,  and  I'm  glad  the  boat  drifted  away." 

The  lengthening  shadows  on  the  boat,  and  the  sight  of  the 
railroad  bridge  around  the  next  curve  brought  them  down  to 
earth  with  a  start. 

Gosh,  I'll  have  to  hurry,"  said  Dick,  as  he  replaced  the  now 
dry  spark  plugs. 
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The  engine  chugged  at  full  speed,  and  with  his  right  arm 
around  Virginia's  waist,  and  his  left  hand  on  the  wheel,  Dick 
steered  the  fast  launch  up  the  current. 

Just  as  the  whistle  blew  for  five-thirty,  the  construction 
camp  hove  into  view.  Mr.  Bell  was  waiting,  and  Mrs.  Bell 
was  sure  some  dread  accident  had  befallen. 

Virginia  rushed  to  her  mother  with  the  news,  while  Dick 
drew  her  father  aside. 

— but  we're  to  wait  till  the  bridge  is  finished,"  Mrs.  Bell 
heard  Dick  say.  "Then  we're  to  be  married  on  it,  just  as  the 
last  rivet  is  placed.  You  see,  sir,  she  will  have  finished  her 
course  by  then.  She  said  her  graduation  would  come  exactly 
one  week  before  the  scheduled  time  for  the  finishing  of  the 
bridge  that  is  to  wed  Williamsburg  to  Berkeley.  It  will  be  the 
means  of  joining  us,  too." 

J.  M.  Clarkson. 
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FORCED  PAYMENT 

HROUGH  a  rift  in  the  clouds  the  moon  was  peep- 
ing around  the  corner  of  a  three-story  brick  build- 
ing. At  one  end  of  the  building  a  door  slammed, 
and  a  bare-headed  boy,  clad  in  a  sweater,  started 
towards  a  brick  residence  only  a  few  steps  away. 
Halfway  across  the  space  he  stopped  and 
looked  back.  The  building  was  fairly  alive.  Lights  were 
streaming  from  all  the  windows.  Every  now  and  then  a  door 
slammed.  Sometimes  the  sound  was  close,  then  again  it  was 
heard  away  down  the  hall.  Boys'  voices  were  heard  as  they 
laughed  and  talked,  or  as  they  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  banjo  or  ukelele. 

Looking  at  the  dormitory,  the  young  man  on  the  outside 
slowly  tightened  his  lips  and  narrowed  his  eyes.  "We'll  get 
you,"  he  nodded,  "we'll  get  you." 

Gradually  the  smile  that  had  now  come  on  his  face  gave 
way  to  an  expression  of  thoughtfulness.  All  at  once  an  idea 
struck  him.  Will  it  work  ?  Can  it  be  done  ?  He  covered  the 
remaining  distance  to  the  house  on  the  run.  With  a  bound, 
he  was  on  the  porch.  At  the  door  he  stopped ;  it  was  locked. 
Going  to  the  edge  of  the  porch,  he  gave  a  clear,  distinct 
whistle.    In  a  second  a  window  was  raised  upstairs. 

**Shoot  me  a  key,  ole  lady,"  he  called. 

In  another  second  he  was  upstairs  and  at  the  door  of  his 
room. 

"Hey,  bums !"  he  called  to  the  three  sitting  in  front  of  an 
open  fire — the  only  illumination  in  the  room. 
"Hey,  fool !" 

"Well,  it  takes  a  fool  to  find  a  fool." 

"Oh,  I  know  that  I  haven't  got  as  much  sense  as  you  boys, 
but—" 

"Dry  up !    I've  got  something  to  tell  you." 
Jim  Crawford  had  by  this  time  found  a  chair  and  had 
partly  pushed  his  way  into  the  group  around  the  fire. 
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"Shove  over,  Quinton,"  he  said  to  Quinton  Derrick,  the 

boy  on  his  right. 

"Great  garden  seed!    How  much  room  do  you  want?" 

"Tempus  fugit,  gentlemen,  and  I've  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 
Let's  have  what  you  have  to  say,  Jim."  This  came  from 
Ethon  Marshall.  On  the  other  side  of  Ethon  sat  his  brother 
Phil,  the  oldest  of  the  boys. 

"Well,"  Jim  started  out,  "You  all  know  what  a  big  line 
Monk  Patterson  is  always  shooting  around  here.  He  thinks 
a  good  bit  of  Mr.  Patterson.  He  said  something  tonight  that 
we  can't  let  go  by.    Boys,  we've  got  to  fix  him  somehow." 

"What  was  it  he  said?"  inquired  Quinton. 

Jim  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and  the  other  heads  came 
closer  to  him.  In  very  low  tones  Jim  unfolded  to  them  bit 
by  bit  what  he  had  heard  and  how  he  felt  about  it. 

As  they  talked  the  firelight  danced  over  their  intent  faces, 
and  threw  shifting  shadows  on  the  large  bookcase  on  one  side 
of  the  room  and  the  various  pictures  and  pennants  hanging  on 
the  walls. 

The  next  afternoon  on  his  way  to  class  Jim  caught  up  with 
Dick  Prescott. 

"What  about  tonight,  Dick?"  he  whispered. 
"Suits  me." 

"Well,  be  sure  that  Monk  goes  to  bed  early.  Remember 
what  I  told  you  this  morning.  You'll  have  to  manage  to  stay 
up  until  after  he  goes  to  bed,  so  you  can  fix  up  like  I  told  you." 

"What  time  are  you  going  to  make  it  ?" 

"About  two  o'clock." 

"Don't  worry  then.    Everything  will  be  all  right." 
"Good." 

Two  of  the  morning  hours  slipped  by  before  the  stillness 
of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  ringing  of  an  alarm  clock.  It 
was  hushed  in  a  second.  Four  shadowy  forms  arose  from 
two  double  beds  in  the  room  and  began  dressing.  One  of  the 
forms  reached  for  the  electric  light. 

"Hey,  Jim!    Don't  do  that!    The  Hght  might  wake  up 
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'Doug'  down  stairs,  and  if  he  found  out  what  we  were  going 
to  do  he  would  ship  us  sure." 

"Wouldn't  hurt  anything,  Phil." 

"We've  got  to  be  careful.  It  wouldn't  do  for  us  to  be 
shipped." 

The  dressing  was  continued  softly  in  the  dark.  Silently 
they  stole  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs.  On  the  porch 
they  breathed  a  deep  sigh. 

"Well,  we  are  out,  Phil." 

"Yes,  but  not  back." 

"Sh!  Look  yonder  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  dor- 
mitory." 

"Somebody  is  out  there,  sure." 

"Shall  we  go  back?  There's  no  telling  who  they  are  and 
what  they  are  doing.    I  believe  we  had  better  let  them  alone." 

"Who  said  anything  about  hurting  'em  ?  Sure,  we  will  let 
them  alone,  but  we'll  finish  up  what  we  started  out  to  do.  We 
can  get  to  Monk's  room  just  as  good  by  going  back  of  the 
dormitory." 

"Come  on  then,  but  be  quiet." 

Quietly  but  steadily  they  started  towards  the  dormitory. 
"We'll  get  you,"  Jim  murmured  to  himself,  with  a  smile  on  his 
face.    "We'll  get  you." 

They  picked  their  way  around  the  ash  pile  and  over  the 
coal  thrown  against  the  wall  of  the  building.  It  was  easy  past 
the  dining  room  and  under  the  windows  of  the  dormitory. 
Under  the  window  of  the  last  and  corner  room  of  the  dormi- 
tory they  stopped. 

"Sh-h-h !"  Jim  cautioned.  "Quinton,  you  and  Ethon  ease 
up  on  that  ledge  and  put  your  heads  in  the  window.  Keep 
quiet  until  the  right  time.  Phil,  let's  go  around  the  corner 
here.    Dick  was  to  put  that  string  out  of  that  window." 

"Find  it?"  whispered  Phil. 

"Not  yet,"  Jim  answered  softly,  running  his  hand  along 
the  brick  wall.  "Here  it  is.  Keep  still  now  and  see  what 
happens." 
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Jim  pulled  steadily  on  the  string  until  it  seemed  that  it  would 
break.  He  let  it  slide  back  a  little,  and  then  gave  several  short, 
sharp  jerks  on  it.  He  looked  at  Phil  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"Dick's  awake,"  he  barely  whispered. 

Jim  started  around  the  corner  of  the  building  to  the  back 
again.  With  his  finger  in  front  of  his  Hps,  he  motioned  to 
Phil  to  follow. 

They  waited. 

All  four  were  tense  and  motionless,  two  on  the  ledge  under 
the  window  and  two  on  the  ground.  They  were  straining  their 
ears.  Did  they  hear  a  bed  creak?  Did  they  hear  someone 
moving  cautiously  across  the  floor  in  the  room  ? 

Crash !    Would  he  never  hit  ?    Bam ! 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  two  on  the  window.  "A  Senior, 
and  never  been  turned." 

They  jumped  down,  and  all  four  joined  in  a  big  horse 

laugh. 

"Come  on,  let's  beat  it,"  Phil  urged. 

On  the  run  all  four  started  back  the  way  they  had  come. 
As  they  turned  a  corner  at  the  other  end  of  the  building,  a 
flashlight  was  turned  on  them,  and  out  of  the  darkness  behind 
it  the  voice  of  a  man  cried,  "Stop !" 

They  tried  to  discern  who  held  the  light,  but  before  they 
had  time  to  say  anything,  the  voice  continued,  "I  know  you, 
boys;  Crawford,  two  Marshalls,  and  Derrick." 

He  had  turned  off  the  light  now,  and  by  the  dim  rays  of  the 
moon  the  boys  saw  standing  before  them  the  manager  of  the 
hall. 

Phil  started  to  speak. 

"No,  do  not  try  to  explain,"  interrupted  the  manager,  "I 
know  what  you  have  been  doing.  I  know  it  all,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  when  I  recall  the  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
neglecting  college  obligations  lately.  You  are  all  three  months 
behind  on  board.  This  is  Wednesday,  and  unless  you  see  me 
before  next  Monday,  I  shall  see  that  the  affairs  of  this  night 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  faculty,  and  I  am  sure  that, 
you  know  how  they  will  act  in  such  a  case." 
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The  door  at  the  end  of  the  dormitory  slammed,  and  all  four 
looked  at  the  silent  building. 

The  next  day,  just  before  supper,  Jim  and  Phil  strolled 
into  Dick  Prescott's  room. 

"Fellows,"  Dick  exclaimed,  "somebody  turned  Monk  last 
night." 

From  the  table  where  he  was  writing.  Monk  looked  up 
rather  chagrined. 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  Dick,  "I  was  lying  over  here  when  I 
saw  Monk  standing  by  my  bed.  I  thought  at  first  that  he  was 
fixing  to  turn  me,  but  when  I  opened  my  eyes  and  he  saw  that 
I  was  awake,  he  said,  'Dick,  they  got  me.'  I  looked  over  at 
his  bed  and  it  was  lying  upside  down  on  the  floor." 

"Is  that  right.  Monk?"  Phil  inquired. 

Monk  nodded. 

"Did  you  catch  'em.  Monk  ?" 

"No,  but  I  heard  'em  laugh  as  they  jumped  out  of  the 
window." 

"I  suppose  they  were  part  of  that  bunch  that  visited  the 
manager  of  the  hall  last  night,"  Dick  offered  wisely. 

Jim  and  Phil  looked  at  Dick  with  a  start,  "What  did  thev 
do?"  ^ 

"Why,"  laughed  Dick,  "last  night  during  the  morning 
hours  someone  took  the  hose  out  on  the  front  lawn,  pulled  it 
up  on  the  front  porch,  and  gave  the  manager  an  unexpected 
shower  bath." 

Jim  dropped  on  a  bed,  "And  we  paid  him  this  afternoon." 

Duckworth  Den,  '22. 
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IN  QUEST  OF  A  FRIEND 

HE  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  the  light- 
ning was  flashing  incessantly.  The  wind,  which 
had  been  rising  for  some  time,  was  now  blowing 
with  the  force  of  a  tornado.  The  limbs  of  the 
'  great  pine  trees  were  being  snapped  ofif  and  hurled 
onward  and  towards  the  ground. 
The  neatly  built  roadster,  which  had  been  racing  through 
the  lonely  stretch  of  woods,  had  slackened  its  pace  and  was 
now  slowly  moving  along,  as  the  driver  picked  his  way  along 

the  winding  road. 

"Looks  as  if  I  shall  have  to  stop  and  wait  until  this  storm 
is  over  before  I  can  go  on.  I  wonder  how  much  further  these 
woods  extend?"  mused  the  young  man,  who  was  the  only  occu- 
pant of  the  car.  He  was  a  well-built  man,  of  medium  stature, 
with  a  rather  handsome  face,  black  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  a 

full  Roman  nose. 

The  storm  was  increasing  each  moment.  The  air  was  full 
of  flying  branches,  and  great  trees  were  being  uprooted  and 
blown  down.  It  looked  each  moment  as  if  the  car  and  driver 
would  be  crushed  by  some  falling  tree. 

"I  must  not  be  far  from  the  place  now.  I  cannot  be.  And 
Dolores  came  back  to  this  wild  place  to  stay,"  mused  the  young 
man,  as  he  glanced  out  into  the  dark  forest  on  either  side  of  the 
road. 

He  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  the  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded him.  He  was  thinking  of  Dolores  only-Dolores  the 
fair  the  perfect.  He  did  not  know  exactly  where  she  was. 
He  only  knew  that  she  had  left  Bensonville  two  months  be- 
fore directly  after  they  had  had  a  little  quarrel  over  one  of  his 
foolish  whims.  She  had  left  suddenly  and  had  not  left  any 
address.  However,  he  had  heard  that  she  was  in  the  moun- 
tains teaching  school,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  he  had 
raced  over  about  two  hundred  miles  of  rough  country  road 
that  day.  His  string  of  thoughts  were  suddenly  interrupted 
by  a  dull,  ripping  sound,  which  could  be  heard  above  the 
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sound  of  the  shrieking  wind,  like  the  uprooting  of  a  giant  tree. 
He  looked,  and  just  ahead  of  the  car  was  a  large  pine,  gain- 
ing momentum  each  foot,  as  it  crashed  towards  the  car.  '  Hor- 
rors !  He  was  going  to  be  crushed  by  the  falling  tree !  He 
gave  the  wheels  a  violent  turn  in  hopes  of  getting  from  under 
the  tree,  but  to  no  avail.  Crash— and  all  went  dark  to  him. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  the  rain  was  pouring  in  his  face. 
He  sat  up  and  looked  around  him  for  a  moment,  still  dazed. 
He  saw  the  roadster  was  buried  half-way  in  the  mud  by  the 
impact  of  the  falling  tree.  He  slowly  began  feeling  to  see  if 
any  bones  were  broken,  but  finding  none,  he  arose.  It  was  then 
that  he  saw  how  he  had  miraculously  escaped  being  crushed  to 
death.  The  tree  had  fallen  directly  across  the  engine,  bury- 
ing it  in  the  dirt,  while  the  seat  was  unhurt.  When  the  tree  had 
struck  the  car  he  had  been  hurled  out,  without  any  serious 
injury. 

•'No  hope  here,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  that  I  had  better  be 
trying  to  get  out  of  these  woods  before  I  get  crushed  by  a  tree 
myself,"  he  continued,  talking  aloud. 

He  had  pushed  his  way  forward  for  some  minutes,  when 
he  saw  only  a  few  yards  ahead  of  him  the  form  of  a  lady,  bat- 
tling against  the  storm.  She  was  going  in  the  same  direction 
that  he  was.  He  pushed  forward  a  little  more  rapidly,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  he  was  by  her  side.  "How  far  is  it  to 
the  nearest  house  ?"  he  yelled  above  the  storm,  as  he  came  along- 
side of  her. 

It  was  then  that  the  woman  first  became  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence. She  looked  around  with  a  startled  glance,  and  Jack 
Livingston  looked  into  the  face  of  the  very  object  of  his  search. 

"Why,  is  that  you,  Dolores?"  he  asked  almost  gleefully. 

She  merely  nodded  her  head,  and  then  started  onward. 

*'How  far  is  the  nearest  house?"  yelled  Jack,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  in  order  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  roaring  of 
the  storm. 

"There  used  to  be  a  moonshiner's  cabin  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  right.    Let's  see  if  it  is  still  standing.  Perhaps 
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it  will  give  some  protection  from  the  wind,"  she  replied,  during 
a  momentary  lull  of  the  storm. 

The  roaring  of  the  storm  prevented  further  conversation, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  of  pushing  against  the  wind,  with 
flying  limbs  whirling  past  their  heads,  the  frame  of  the  old 
cabin  loomed  up  before  them  through  the  darkness.    After  a 
few  moments  of  fumbling,  they  found  the  door  and  shoved 
it  open.    They  both  stopped  in  astonishment  at  what  they  saw. 
Through  the  dim  light  of  a  pine  log  fire,  now  smouldering  into 
ashes,  in  the  large  open  fireplace,  which  stretched  almost  half- 
way across  the  end  of  the  room,  they  could  see  an  old  man 
sitting  on  a  three-legged  stool,  in  the  corner  of  the  hearth, 
smoking  a  dirty,  old  clay  pipe.    He  was  a  man  of  medium 
height,  must  have  been  rather  tall  when  young,  but  the  years 
had  stooped  his  frame.    His  hair  was  grey,  and  his  deeply 
sunken  eyes  were  overhung  by  dark,  scraggy  eyebrows.  He 
was  staring  at  them  with  a  hawk-like  look,  and  his  rather 
sharp,  fierce-looking  face  seemed  to  present  a  rather  unfavor- 
able reception  to  them. 

"Weil,  don't  stand  in  the  door  all  night,"  he  said,  in  a 
harsh,  cold  voice.  "Come  in,  and  shut  the  door.  Don't  you 
see  that  the  room  is  getting  wet  ?" 

They  had  been  so  astonished  at  the  house  being  inhabited 
that  they  had  stood  there  in  the  door  during  all  that  time,  while 
the  wind  was  driving  the  rain  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"We  were  not  aware  that  the  house  was  inhabited,"  said 
Jack.  "We  were  caught  in  the  storm,  and  knowing  that  there 
was  once  an  old  cabin  standing  here,  we  hunted  for  protection 
against  the  wind  and  rain." 

"  'Tis  a  pretty  bad  night  on  the  outside,"  said  the  old 
mountaineer  from  his  stool  in  the  corner,  from  which  he  had 
not  yet  risen.  "Come  on  up  to  the  fire  and  dry,"  he  said,  as 
he  threw  on  another  log. 

While  standing  there  before  the  fire,  they  had  a  chance  to 
survey  the  inside  of  the  room.  It  was  a  small  room  with  a  low 
loft,  and  dingy  walls,  covered  with  old  newspapers  and  pic- 
tures from  antique  magazines.    There  was  a  pair  of  large 
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buck  antlers  near  the  door,  which  were  used  for  a  coat-hanger. 
Above  the  fireplace  hung  a  long  flintlock  rifle.  There  was  a 
bed  in  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  in  one  corner  was  a 
ladder  which  led  up  through  an  opening  to  the  loft  above. 

All  during  the  survey  of  the  room,  by  casting  stealthy 
glances  out  of  the  corner  of  the  eyes,  they  could  see  that  the 
eyes  of  the  old  man  were  fixed  steadily  upon  them,  never  re- 
moving for  an  instant.  At  last,  seeming  to  have  finished  his 
survey  of  them,  he  arose  and  said,  "Don't  suppose  you'uns 
would  object  to  a  snack  of  cold  supper.  Just  stay  here  and 
dry;  I  will  be  back  ter  reckly."  With  these  words  he  left  the 
room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  could  hear  the  clanging  of 
tin  cooking  utensils  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Hardly  had  he  gotten  through  the  door,  when  Dolores 
whispered,  "Jack,  please  tell  me  what  you  are  doing  way  up 
here  in  these  mountains?" 

"Just  came  up  to  see  a  friend  of  mine  on  a  little  business," 
he  laughed.  "But  tell  me,"  he  whispered,  "who  is  this  sav- 
age old  mountaineer?  I  thought  that  you  said  this  cabin  was 
deserted." 

"I  don't  know  who  it  can  be.  Moonshiners  used  to  live 
here,"  she  whispered  excitedly,  "but  they  deserted  the  cabin 
several  years  ago  w^hen  the  revenue  officers  raided  it.  He  must 
be  a  moonshiner  himself." 

"He  looks  like  one,"  commented  Jack. 

"You  know,  I  used  to  stay  up  here  with  my  aunt  during  the 
winter  and  go  to  school  about  three  miles  from  here.  There 
was  a  boy  named  Jim  Barston  who  went  to  the  same  school. 
He  was  a  good-natured  and  well-behaved  boy;  however,  his 
father,  old  John  Barston,  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  moon- 
shiners, who  had  a  still  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  this  old 
cabin.  No  one  knew  where  the  still  was  except  the  ones  con- 
nected with  the  stilling  of  the  whiskey.  Then  the  revenue 
officers  came  into  this  neighborhood,  and  the  cabin  was  de- 
serted. However,  the  officers  never  found  the  still.  Because 
Jim's  father  was  a  moonshiner,  none  of  the  children  at  school 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  him.    He  never  had  anyone 
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to  play  with.  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  one  day  some  of  the 
boys  were  teasing  him  and  I  took  his  part.  After  that  he 
seemed  to  fall  in  love  with  me  and  would  tell  me  all  of  his 
secrets  and  experiences.  And  I  remember,"  she  went  on 
dreamily,  "one  day  he  told  me  about  the  men  who  run  the 
still,  and  then  he  said,  'If  you  will  promise  me  to  never  tell 
anyone  about  it,  I  will  tell  you  where  the  still  is.'  I  promised 
not  to  tell  anyone — and  I  never  have  until  now — and  he  told 
me  that  one  day  he  was  playing  in  the  house  and  dropped  a 
penny  on  the  floor.  The  penny  rolled,  and  went  under  the 
edge  of  a  large  home-made  rug  that  was  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  under  a  table.  He  pulled  the  table  ofif  and  raised  up 
the  rug  to  look  for  his  penny  which  he  had  lost.  While  he 
was  looking  around  in  the  dust,  which  had  collected  under  the 
rug,  he  found  the  latch  of  a  trap  door.  He  opened  the  door 
and  discovered  the  still  in  an  underground  cellar."  She  was 
speaking  in  a  low  whisper  now,  and  Jack  was  bent  forward, 
listening  intently,  so  as  to  lose  not  a  word  of  the  strange  story. 

"Which  corner  did  he  say  that  it  was  in?"  interrupted  Jack. 

"As  well  as  I  remember,  he  said  that  it  was  in  that  corner 
over  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace,"  she  answered,  pointing  in 
that  direction. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  old  man  came  in  from  the  kitchen 
with  a  plate  of  steaming  bread  and  a  tin  pot  of  hot  coffee.  He 
had  seen  her  pointing  towards  the  corner,  and  he  paused  to 
scrutinize  them  carefully  for  a  moment,  but  Jack  had  quickly 
turned  the  conversation,  and  was  relating  his  accident  in  the 
storm. 

"Here's  some  bread  and  coffee,"  said  the  old  man.  "It's 
not  as  good  as  it  would  be  if  the  old  woman  was  here  to  cook 
it,  but  maybe  it  will  taste  pretty  good  after  a  good  soaking." 

"I'll  declare,  I  didn't  know  that  I  was  so  hungry  until  I 
smelled  that  coffee,  and  I  don't  believe  that  I  ever  remember 
tasting  any  bread  as  good  as  this  is,"  said  Dolores  to  the  old 
man,  with  one  of  her  bewitching  smiles. 

The  old  fellow's  face  seemed  to  lose  some  of  its  fierceness 
for  a  moment  or  so,  as  he  looked  at  her.    "You  sure  are  a 
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pretty  lady,"  he  said  frankly.  "You  remind  me  of  my  little 
girl  who  is  dead  now,"  he  continued  pensively. 

**Then  you  had  a  little  girl?"  asked  Dolores. 

"Yes,  and  a  boy — 's  name's  Jim,"  answered  the  old  man. 
His  face  had  put  on  an  eager,  wistful  look  as  he  mentioned  the 
boy's  name.  "Jim  will  be  back  tomorrow,"  he  continued,  while 
his  face  wore  the  gentle  expression  of  a  child. 

After  this  they  were  all  silent  for  a  while,  the  old  man 
gazing  dreamily  into  the  fire,  and  Jack  and  Dolores  casting 
occasional  glances  towards  the  corner  of  the  room,  behind  the 
old  mountaineer. 

"When  you  all  git  ready  to  go  to  bed  there  is  beds  up  in 
the  loft  where  you  can  sleep,"  said  the  old  man,  at  last  break- 
ing the  silence. 

The  storm  had  lulled  down  a  little  by  now,  but  the  rain 
could  still  be  heard  falling  in  torrents  upon  the  shingles. 

"I  suppose  that  we  will  have  to  make  the  most  of  it," 
whispered  Jack  to  Dolores.  "You  go  on  up  to  bed.  I  will 
sleep  down  here  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  I  don't  know  what 
kind  of  a  predicament  we  are  in.  I  don't  like  the  looks  of 
this  old  man  very  much,"  he  continued. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger?"  asked  Dolores,  in  an 
excited  whisper. 

"No,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any,"  repHed  Jack.  "How- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  old  man  suspects  us  of  being  revenue 
officers,  or  something." 

"Well,  good  night,  Jack,"  she  whispered,  with  a  smile,  and 
he  knew  then  that  he  was  forgiven  of  that  quarrel. 

Dolores  climbed  up  the  ladder  into  the  low  loft,  which  was 
used  for  a  bed  room.  She  lay  down  on  the  bed,  but  sleep 
would  not  come  to  her  eyes. 

"Young  man,  you  will  find  another  bed  up  in  the  loft," 
said  the  old  man  to  Jack  after  Dolores  had  left  the  room  for 
some  minutes. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jack,  "I  think  that  I  shall  retire  now  and 
get  a  good  night's  rest."  With  this  he  walked  over  and  climbed 
the  ladder  to  ward  off  the  suspicion  of  the  old  man,  know- 
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ing  the  mountaineers'  custom  of  all  sleeping  in  the  same  room. 
But  instead  of  going  to  bed,  he  crept  softly  into  the  loft  and 
lay  down  on  the  floor,  placing  himself  in  such  a  position  that 
should  anyone  attempt  to  come  up  the  ladder  they  would  have 
to  climb  over  him,  and  thus  awaken  him.  After  lying  there 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  peeped  down  into  the  room  below. 
Through  the  dim  light  of  the  dying  embers  he  could  see,  in 
the  corner  on  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  the  old  man  sitting  in 
a  chair,  with  a  long  rifle  across  his  lap. 

"Wonder  what  this  can  mean,"  pondered  Jack.  ''First  talk 
of  trap  doors  and  hidden  stills,  and  now  this  old  man  sitting 
up  all  night  with  a  rifle.  Anyway,  I  am  going  to  watch  and 
see  what  it  means." 

With  all  of  Jack's  plans  to  spend  the  night  in  watching,  he 
was  tired  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  asleep  and  dream- 
ing of  moonshiners  and  pirates. 

Dolores  had  heard  Jack  when  he  had  climbed  the  ladder 
and  she  knew  that  he  had  not  gone  to  bed.  *Toor  boy,"  she 
murmured  to  herself. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  deep,  even  breathing  told  the 
sleepless  Dolores  that  Jack  had  at  last  found  sleep.  She  arose 
and  tiptoed  across  the  floor  to  where  he  lay  and  gazed  tenderly 
upon  him  through  the  grey  darkness. 

"Poor  Jack,"  she  murmured  softly,  "sleeping  here  on  the 
hard,  cold  floor,  and  all  for  me.  He  must  be  cold  here  with 
nothing  but  his  coat  thrown  across  him,"  she  said.  And  then 
she  tiptoed  softly  back  to  her  bed  and  got  a  quilt  and  spread 
it  gently  over  him.  She  then  went  back  to  her  bed  and  was 
soon  lost  in  peaceful  slumbers. 

When  Jack  awoke  the  next  morning  and  looked  down  into 
the  room  below,  he  could  see,  through  the  grey  darkness  of 
first  day,  the  old  man  still  sitting  in  the  chair  with  the  rifle 
across  his  lap. 

When  Jack  came  down  he  could  hear  the  rattle  of  tin  cook- 
ing utensils  and  could  smell  the  odor  of  frying  bacon  coming 
from  the  kitchen,  as  the  old  man  busied  himself  about  getting 
breakfast.    He  was  joined  by  Dolores  in  a  few  minutes. 
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"I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  whispered  Jack.  "Last 
night  that  old  man  sat  up  all  night  with  a  rifle  in  his  lap,  as  if 
he  was  on  guard.  What  do  you  suppose  all  this  means,  any- 
way? Do  you  suppose  that  he  really  has  a  still  here?"  he 
asked. 

"I  do  not  know,  unless  he  is  a  moonshiner  and  suspects 
us  of  being  revenue  officers,"  she  answered.  "Say,  Jack,  while 
he  is  out  let's  look  over  there  in  that  corner  and  see  if  that 
trap  door  is  there  like  Jim  told  me,"  she  whispered  excitedly. 

They  both  moved  softly  over  to  the  corner  in  which  the 
old  man  had  kept  his  solitary  vigil  through  the  night.  There 
was  a  large  home-made  rug  in  the  corner,  spread  across  the 
floor.  They  pulled  this  back  and  kneeled  down  to  examine 
the  floor  closely. 

*'Yes,  here  it  is,"  whispered  Jack.    "It's  just  large  enough 

to  admit  a  grown  man." 

"Let's  pull  it  up  and  see  where  it  leads  to,"  said  Dolores.  ^ 
Jack  caught  hold  of  the  latch  and  pulled.    The  heavy  trap 

door  swung  on  its  hinges  and  disclosed  a  dark  subterranean 

passageway  about  five  feet  square,  that  led  to  somewhere 

below. 

'*We  have  discovered  the  still,"  said  Jack,  almost  gleefully. 
"So  ye  would  pry  around  where  ye  had  no  business  ?"  said 
a  harsh  voice  behind  them. 

They  both  whirled  around  at  the  first  sound,  to  look  into 
the  fierce,  grey  eyes  of  the  old  man,  sighting  down  the  long 
steady  barrel  of  a  rifle. 

"Put  your  hands  up !"  he  said.  "Damn  ye,  I'll  learn  you 
vipers  to  bother  into  other  people's  business.  So  you  have 
discovered  the  location  of  the  still,  have  ye?"  he  went  on 
tauntingly.  "Yes,  you  have,  but  you'll  never  live  to  tell  any- 
one about  it.  Why,  damn  ye,  I'll  kill  you !"  His  cold,  grey 
eyes  seemed  to  be  flashing  fire  now,  and  he  was  becoming  more 
furious  each  moment. 

"We  don't  mean  to  tell  anyone  about  it,"  said  Dolores, 
in  a  frightened  voice.    She  had  shrank  to  Jack's  side  when 
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she  had  seen  the  rifle  leveled  at  them,  and  she  was  now  cling- 
ing to  his  arm. 

"No,  you  won't  tell  anybody.  You  won't  get  the  chance 
to  tell  anybody,"  cried  the  furious  old  man. 

Dolores  now  clung  tighter  to  Jack's  arm  and  he  could  hear 
her  beginning  to  sob.  He  put  his  strong  arm  gently  about  her 
and  drew  her  to  his  side,  and  placed  himself  between  her  and 
the  rifle  as  if  to  protect  her. 

"What  in  the  world  is  to  matter,  John?"  asked  the  sur- 
prised voice  of  a  woman  from  the  door  at  this  moment. 

"That  you,  Sallie?"  asked  the  old  man  without  lowering 
the  rifle  an  inch.  "Well,  these  young  devils  have  been  prying 
into  things  that  didn't  concern  them,  and  I  am  going  to  put 
them  both  where  they  won't  bother  in  anything  else,"  con- 
tinued the  angry  voice  of  the  old  mountaineer. 

Dolores  had  looked  up  when  she  heard  the  voice  of  another 
woman,  and  she  immediately  recognized  the  old  lady. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Barston,  come  here,"  she  cried.  "Please  tell 
this  man  that  we  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  she  begged. 

"Why,  bless  my  soul,  if  it  ain't  Miss  Manning,  the  little 
school  teacher,"  said  the  old  lady.  ''John,"  she  said  in  a  com- 
manding voice,  "go  put  up  that  rifle.  These  folks  did  not 
mean  any  harm.  This  little  lady  is  the  school  teacher  that 
teaches  at  the  school  over  on  Wildcat  mountain.  Don't  you 
remember  her?"  asked  the  old  lady,  in  gentler  tones.  "The 
one  that  Jim  used  to  talk  about  so  much." 

The  fierceness  immediately  left  the  face  of  the  old  man  at 
the  first  mention  of  the  boy's  name,  and  his  face  once  more 
wore  the  gentle  child-like  expression  that  they  had  noticed  the 
night  before. 

"Then  you  know  my  Jim?"  he  asked  in  a  gentle  voice, 
seeming  to  forget  all  about  the  trap  door  and  the  secrets  that 
had  been  discovered. 

"Yes,  I  used  to  play  with  him  at  school,"  answered  Dolores. 

Jack,  who  had  not  spoken  a  word  during  this  time,  was 
standing  by,  looking  on.  He  had  begun  to  understand  part  of 
what  was  taking  place. 
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"You  see,"  continued  Dolores,  '']im  told  me  about  the  trap 
door  one  day  at  school,  a  long  time  ago.  Of  course,  I  have 
never  mentioned  it.  In  fact,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it  until 
we  were  caught  in  the  storm  last  night  and  were  forced  to 
come  here  for  shelter,  then  I  remembered  all  that  he  had  told 
me  about  it,  and  I  wanted  to  see  if  the  door  was  really  there, 
like  he  had  told  me,"  she  said.  "And  as  we  were  looking 
down  in  that  dark  hole  there,"  she  said,  pointing  towards  the 
corner,  "this  man  came  in  with  that  rifle  and  was  about  to  end 
our  existence  when  you  came  in." 

"Then  this  must  be  the  old  moonshiner  that  Dolores  was 
telling  me  about  last  night,"  mused  Jack. 

The  old  man  moved  over  to  the  corner,  closed  the  trap 
door,  and  threw  the  rug  back  into  its  place. 

"Now,  I  have  got  to  be  going  or  my  aunt  will  be  anxious 
concerning  me,"  said  Dolores. 

"And  you  knew  my  Jim  ?"  asked  the  old  man  again. 

"Yes,  I  knew  him  when  we  went  to  school  together,  but 
he  must  be  grown  by  now,"  replied  Dolores. 

"Yes,  he  is  grown  now.  And  Jim  is  coming  home  tomor- 
row," replied  the  old  man  wistfully,  as  he  gazed  dreamily  out 
of  the  window. 

"You  see,"  whispered  the  old  lady,  aside  to  Dolores,  "John, 
there,  had  a  bad  spell  of  sickness  about  six  months  ago,  and 
Jim  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  gang  went  to  town  to  sell 
some  whiskey.  They  got  in  a  fight  with  the  officers  and  Jim 
and  the  others  were  killed.  The  fever  caused  John  to  wander 
in  the  head  and  he  has  never  got  well.  He  does  not  believe 
that  Jim  is  dead.  He  believes  that  he  will  come  back  tomor- 
row. He  don't  know,  and  I  am  kind  of  glad  that  he  don't. 
He  loved  Jim.  He  gets  up  every  morning  and  says  to  me, 
'Well,  Sallie,  Jim  will  be  back  tomorrow,'  and  he  always  says 
it  in  that  sad  kind  of  way,"  said  the  old  lady.  Tears  were  now 
running  down  her  old  wrinkled  cheeks,  and  Dolores  could  not 
keep  them  from  welling  in  her  eyes,  too. 

As  they  all  moved  towards  the  door  the  old  man  said,  "You 
all  must  come  back  to  see  us  again.    I  will  tell  Jim  that  you 
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have  come  back  to  the  mountains  when  he  comes  back  tomor- 
row. I  know  that  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you  again."  Having 
finished  speaking,  he  seemed  to  forget  them  all  and  stood 
gazing  pensively  into  the  woods. 

As  Jack  and  Dolores  were  turning  the  bend  in  the  path, 
they  cast  a  last  look  back  at  the  old  cabin.  The  old  man  was  still 
gazing  dreamily  into  the  forest.  When  they  turned  and  started 
on,  Jack  again  saw  the  sign  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  he  loved 
her  the  better  for  it. 

''Which  will  be  the  nearest  way  to  your  aunt's?"  asked 
Jack. 

"Down  the  same  way  that  we  came  last  night,"  answered 
Dolores. 

When  they  reached  the  place  where  Jack's  accident  had 
happened,  they  stopped  to  look  at  it  for  a  few  minutes.  An 
involuntary  shudder  shook  Dolores  as  she  saw  how  near  Jack 
had  come  to  getting  killed.  And  it  was  at  this  moment,  while 
looking  at  the  wreck  and  seeing  how  near  he  had  escaped 
death,  that  she  knew  how  dear  he  was  to  her  and  how  much 
she  really  loved  him. 

"How  far  does  your  friend  live  from  here?"  asked  Dolores, 
innocently. 

"I  have  already  found  the  friend  that  I  was  looking  for," 
he  smiled. 

C.  L.  Eaddy. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  EARTH 

T  WAS  drizzling  rain,  and  the  sharp  air  caused 
John  Scott  to  pull  the  collar  of  his  overcoat  tighter 
around  his  head  and  neck  as  he  stood  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  Southampton  in  the  docks  at  Terre 
Del  Fugo. 

Crossing  the  deck,  he  stood  beside  his  friend, 
or  acquaintance  rather,  for  he  had  known  him  only  for  the 
past  ten  days  on  shipboard,  David  Shepherd,  of  Sheffield. 

As  John  stood  looking  out  over  the  rain-drenched  line  of 
tin-covered  huts,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  different  world. 
Everything  was  still,  except  for  the  creaking  of  the  deck  hoist 
as  it  dived  into  the  ship's  hold  and  brought  up  bale  after  bale 
of  goods  and  swung  around  to  the  dock  side. 

"Quite  a  dreary  looking  place,"  remarked  Shepherd. 
'Xooks  like  the  end  of  the  earth  sure  enough." 

"Yes,"  answered  John,  as  he  drew  himself  up  with  a  start. 
He  had  been  thinking  of  why  he  had  come  to  this  place.  If 
that  crazy  detective  agency  hadn't  detailed  him  here  he  would 
be  having  a  jolly  time  in  dear  old  New  York.  It  was  his 
record  of  never  failing  to  clear  up  a  mystery  or  failing  to  get 
his  man  that  accounts  for  his  assignment  to  the  end  of  the 
earth.  Well,  anyway,  he  wouldn't  take  long  to  catch  Martin 
and  take  him  back  to  New  York  and  the  electric  chair,  where 
he  belonged. 

"Going  ashore  now  ?"  he  asked  Shepherd. 
"Yes,  let's  be  going."    They  walked  for  a  while  in  silence, 
then  Shepherd  asked  point-blank  what  he  had  been  hinting  at 
for  the  entire  trip. 

"What  are  you  here  for?" 

"I  am  here  on  a  very  peculiar  mission  and  I  am  very  sorry 
I  can't  tell  you  exactly  what— at  least,  not  yet,"  he  added. 

They  arrived  at  the  hotel  and  the  next  few  minutes  were 
taken  up  trying  to  persuade  the  proprietor  that  they  wanted 
a  room  with  a  bath.  At  last  they  succeeded  and  were  in  their 
room. 
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"Now,  sit  down,  and  let's  talk,"  said  Scott.  *'You  see,  I 
have  been  sent  here  to  try  and  get  a  man  from  New  York  for 
the  murder  of  A.  C.  Williams,  the  millionaire,  that  occured 
last  August,  and  I  must  be  very  easy  or  he  will  be  off  again, 
as  he  has  several  times  before,  when  we  thought  we  had  him 
in  a  trap.  And  he  has  also  given  two  men  a  free  pass  to  the 
life  eternal  in  one  of  his  escapes.  So,  necessarily,  I  must  be 
very  slow,  and  if  I  need  a  friend — " 

**You  have  one  to  the  limit,"  said  Shepherd,  and  reached 
out  his  hand,  which  was  instantly  grasped  in  a  steel-like  grip, 
for  when  two  men  meet  in  such  wayside  places  of  the  globe 
and  find  that  they  have  a  thought  in  common,  they  are  friends 
inseparable,  and  that  hand-clasp  was  as  binding  as  anything 
on  earth. 

**Well,  it's  time  for  supper,  and  we  might  find  out  a  thing 
or  two  tonight."  They  arose  and  went  down  the  muddy, 
dimly-lighted  street  until  a  promising-looking  cafe  was  sighted 
across  the  street. 

On  entering,  they  found  it  deserted  except  for  a  woman, 
who,  after  a  second  glance,  was  very  beautiful.  Her  eyes 
were  perfect  brown  pools  of  mystery,  her  skin  was  so  fair  it 
almost  looked  pale,  and  hair  like  some  great  mass  of  finely 
spun  threads— the  blackness  of  night.  "She  was  not  a  Span- 
iard," thought  Scott  to  himself. 

They  occupied  a  table  near  the  door  and  ordered  supper. 
Scott  was  just  settling  himself  to  stare  his  fill  at  the  woman 
across  from  him  when  she  called  a  waiter,  and  after  paying 
her  bill,  was  leaving.  But  Scott  thought  he  detected  a  haunted 
look  about  her ;  and  as  she  passed,  he  thought,  or  probably  just 
imagined,  that  she  made  a  sign  for  him  to  follow.  He  would 
have  liked  very  much  to  follow  her,  but  to  do  so  would  have 
caused  Shepherd  to  think,  and  so  he  ate  in  silence. 

After  supper  and  they  were  again  in  the  street.  "Let's 
walk,"  said  Shepherd,  and  Scott  assented,  for  his  mind  was 
still  full  of  questions.  Who  was  that  woman  ?  She  could  not 
be  Spanish,  though  she  did  look  somewhat  like  one.  She  was 
evidently  in  good  circumstances,  for  she  was  fashionably 
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dressed  in  a  suit  that  had  Paris  written  all  over  it.  But  what 
would  a  woman  be  out  for  on  such  a  night  as  this,  alone? 
There  seemed  no  solution  to  the  problem. 

Just  as  they  were  passing,  a  man  came  reeling  out  of  a 
saloon.  Evidently  he  had  indulged  in  too  much  absinthe;  he 
was  trying  to  sing  some  Spanish  love  song  and  was  getting  the 
music  and  words  mixed,  for  they  didn't  harmonize  very  well. 
Stumbling  against  Scott,  he  was  brought  up  with  a  start. 
"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senors,"  he  mumbled,  with  an  at- 
tempt to  bow. 

"It  was  an  accident,  I  am  sure,"  said  Scott.  "Won't  you 
come  in  and  have  a  drink  ?"  To  which  the  drink-crazed  Span- 
iard was  only  too  glad  to  assent.  "A  thousand  thanks,  Senors. 
I  am  exceedingly  dry  this  night" — as  he  followed  them  in. 

The  trio  took  a  table  over  to  one  side  of  the  smoky  room 
and  ordered  drinks.  The  Spaniard  insisted  on  absinthe,  the 
most  poisonous  of  concoctions,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very 
much,  quaffing  it  off  in  a  single  draft.  "You  know,  Senors,  I 
have  reason  for  my  bad  habit  of  drinking,  for  not  many 
months  ago  I  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  this  place,  and 
now — "  His  voice  dropped.  He  was  indeed  a  dilapidated  piece 
of  humanity.  His  clothes,  though  well  cut,  were  torn  and  dirty, 
as  if  he  had  slept  in  the  street. 

"Well,  tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Scott,  as  he  ordered  him 
another  drink.  He  sipped  this  one  slowly  and  seemed  to 
meditate,  and  as  the  last  drop  disappeared,  he  plunged  into 
his  story. 

"Well,  it  was  on  account  of  that  American.  He  came  on 
a  steamer  from  New  York,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  lady. 
He  at  once  began  to  come  here,  Senor,  to  this  very  place,  and 
here  I  met  him  and  her.  He  played  the  cards  well  and  we  had 
several  games,  and  I  always  lost  just  enough  to  make  me  play 
the  next  evening,  until  at  last  we  were  playing  for  large  stakes, 
and  I  grew  more  desperate  in  my  attempts  to  win  back  my 
losses.  One  night  I  bet  all  I  had,  and  he  won  by  some  crooked 
means,  I  thought,  and  we  fought.  I  wounded  him,  my  knife 
entering  his  side,  and  then  she  struck  me  from  behind,  and  I 
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was  unconscious  for  several  hours.  When  I  came  to  myself, 
I  was  lying  back  in  the  alley  and  they  were  gone,  I  know  not 
where,  and  I  have  been  wandering  around  ever  since,  for  you 
know,  Senors,  there  is  no  law  here,  and  one  is  helpless." 

"Who  was  the  man?"  Scott  asked,  sure  that  he  had  stum- 
bled upon  a  clue  of  some  kind. 

"How  do  I  know,  Senors?  He  said  his  name  was  Mar- 
tino,  or  something  of  the  like,  but  how  do  I  know  that  he  told 
the  truth?" 

"And  you  have  no  idea  of  where  he  is  ?" 

"None,  Senor." 

Scott  and  Shepherd  exchanged  glances — evidently  this  was 
the  man.  It  was  getting  late  and  time  for  them  to  be  going. 
So  they  went  back  to  the  hotel,  with  the  promise  to  meet  the 
Spaniard  the  next  night  at  the  same  place. 

The  next  day  passed  without  anything  being  accomplished, 
except  wandering  around  and  learning  the  place.  Scott  was 
worried,  and  as  the  time  drew  near  for  them  to  see  the  Span- 
iard he  became  nervous  and  impatient. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  and  they  went  to  the  saloon,  but 
on  arrival,  the  Spaniard  had  not  shown  up,  and  no  one  seemed 
to  know  anything  about  him  there.  The  proprietor  could  give 
no  further  information  than  that  he  had  left  a  few  minutes 
after  them  the  night  before,  and  was  very  drunk.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait,  and  they  seated  themselves  to  wait  for 
him,  but  after  half  an  hour  Scott  suggested  that  they  wander 
around  a  bit  and  see  what  might  turn  up. 

They  talked  aimlessly  for  a  while,  until,  turning  a  corner, 
Scott  almost  collided  with  the  woman  they  had  seen  in  the 
cafe  the  night  before.  She  drew  back  startled,  and  Scott 
thought  he  understood  an  exclamation,  but  was  not  sure,  and 
he  would  have  passed  on,  but  a  touch  on  the  arm  caused  him 
to  turn.  He  found  himself  looking  into  two  deep  pools  of 
brown  that  were  now  flashing. 

"Perhaps  the  Senor  will,"  she  purred  in  low  gurgling  Span- 
ish. "I  am  in  trouble,  and  I  know  that  Americans  never  turn 
a  woman  away." 
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Scott  was  about  to  reply,  but  she  put  her  finger  to  her  lips 
and  said  in  English  this  time,  "Come!"  and  catching  his  arm 
she  pulled  him  back  into  the  alley  from  which  he  had  just 
emerged.    Scott  turned  to  look  for  Shepherd,  but  he  had  dis- 
appeared as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him  up.    He  was  in- 
deed in  a  predicament— his  companion  gone  and  he  following 
a  strange  woman.    Well,  he  would  not  show  the  white  feather 
as  Shepherd  had  done,  and  leave  a  woman  in  distress.  So, 
turning,  he  followed  on  through  alleys  and  dark  narrow  pas- 
sages; she  led  on  and  on  until  they  were  clearing  the  town. 
Down  by  a  narrow  stream  they  halted,  and  the  woman,  point- 
ing to  a  small  boat,  motioned  to  him  to  get  in ;  she  followed, 
and  refusing  his  offer,  took  the  oars  and  headed  down  stream' 
and  out  into  the  lagoon.    After  a  few  minutes  they  turned  a 
point  and  he  could  see  dimly  the  outlines  of  a  small  hut  near 
the  shore.    She  headed  toward  this,  and  as  the  prow  touched 
the  rocky  beach,  she  leaped  out  and  motioned  him  to  follow. 

The  cabin  was  dark  and  she  entered  first.  As  he  was 
fumbling  for  a  match,  something  like  a  thunder  clap  sounded, 
and  Scott  felt  as  if  the  world  had  turned  over  and  landed  on 
the  back  of  his  head.  He  felt  dizzy  and  had  a  sickening  sensa- 
tion. He  tried  to  fight  it  off,  but  his  head  swam  and  there  were 
many  beautiful  stars  before  his  eyes.    Then  all  was  blank. 

When  he  awoke  he  found  that  the  night  had  passed  and 
the  glorious  light  of  the  new  day  shone  through  the  cracks  in 
the  wall.  He  tried  to  rise,  but  still  felt  the  dizzy  sensation  of 
the  night  before;  then,  shaking  off  the  feeling,  he  raised  him- 
self on  his  elbow  and  looked  around.  He  was  lying  on  a  straw 
mattress  thrown  into  a  corner.  The  room  was  small  and  had 
no  opening  execept  for  a  small  door  that  was  firmly  closed  by 
a  stout  chain,  which  was  locked  on  the  outside.  There  was  no 
sound;  everything  was  as  still  and  quiet  as  a  Sunday  morning. 

His  head  still  ached,  and  there  was  a  large  lump  on  the 
base  of  his  skull.  Evidently  the  blow  he  had  received  had 
been  intended  to  finish  him.  He  was  beginning  to  realize  that 
he  was  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  so  rising,  he  searched  the 
walls  for  some  opening  large  enough  to  get  a  look,  but  found 
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the  room  to  be  firmly  constructed,  and  no  chance  of  escape 
was  visible.    There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

Late  that  afternoon  as  he  lay  almost  fainting  from  hunger, 
he  heard  footsteps  approaching  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  chain 
was  loosed,  and  he  stood  face  to  face  with  Martin.  He  knew 
from  the  photographs  in  his  case  at  the  hotel  that  it  was 
Martin. 

"Thought  you  might  be  a  little  lonely  and  I  just  dropped 
in  to  see  how  you  were,"  said  Martin,  with  a  broad  grin. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  the  devil  you  mean  by  all  this?" 
asked  Scott,  to  which  Martin  only  smiled. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Going  to  carry 
me  back  to  New  York?" 

"You  sure  did  fall  for  the  woman,  didn't  you?  It  was  lot's 
easier  than  I  thought  it  would  be,  and  especially  with  your 
friend  along.  Don't  worry,  for  he  is  safe  and  out  of  the  way. 
But  you  were  easy,  easy.  The  Spaniard's  story  was  only  a  part 
of  my  scheme,  but  you  were  too  thickheaded  to  see  through 
it.  Now,  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  few  things.  I  am  going 
away  a  few  minutes  and  you  are  to  stay  here  and  starve— 
starve  like  I  have  had  to  do  ever  since  that  old  fool  made  me 
kill  him— starve  not  in  a  physical  way,  but  in  the  heart.  I 
shall  repay  you  for  coming  here  ta.worry  a  man." 

Scott  could  only  sit  and  stare.  Had  the  man  gone  wild? 
And  his  friend  Shepherd,  what  had  become  of  him?  Was  it 
no  use  to  try  to  reason  with  the  lunatic?  Oh !  how  he  wished 
he  were  out  of  this  place.    He  would  soon  clear  it  all  up— 

"Trying  to  pay  no  attention  to  me,  are  you  ?  The  raspmg 
voice  of  Martin  roused  him.  "Well,  I'll  leave  it  to  you  and 
there  isn't  any  use  to  try  to  escape,  for  you  can't."  And  he 
closed  the  door.  Scott  could  only  listen  to  his  departing  foot- 
falls and  the  splash  of  the  oars  as  he  left. 

All  that  evening  he  lay  in  a  half  stupor,  trying  to  solve  the 
question  of  what  it  all  meant.  Who  was  the  woman,  and  what 
part  had  she  in  this  mess?  Then  suddenly  he  remembered  old 
Martin  had  a  daughter,  and  it  was  she  who  had  led  him  off  so 
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easily,  but  why  was  she  here  ?  It  was  certain  that  she  was  not 
a  willing  accomplice  to  this  man— at  least,  he  would  not  be- 
lieve it.  And  if  he  ever  saw  her  again  he  would — well,  no 
use  thinking  this  when  he  would  not  very  likely  see  her  again. 
He  could  arrive  at  no  conclusion,  and  as  his  stabbing  brain 
tried  to  work,  his  stomach  felt  as  if  it  were  on  fire.  Gradually 
he  realized  that  if  he  didn't  soon  get  food  he  would  never 
need  any. 

The  night  mist  was  rising,  and  a  damp,  vulgar  smell  came 
from  the  water.  There  was  no  moon — the  night  was  in- 
tensely dark,  but  he  sensed  it  was  nearing  day  when  he  heard 
the  dip  of  oars,  and  presently  he  heard  someone  outside.  He 
held  his  breath,  trying  to  distinguish  the  sound.  There  was 
a  light  footstep  near  the  door  and  a  voice  low  and  rich  came 
through,  "Are  you  there?"  He  felt  as  if  he  could  shout  as 
he  recognized  that  voice. 

"Say,  let  me  out  of  here,"  he  yelled,  but  was  promptly 
warned  to  shut  up. 

Then  she  went  on  hurriedly,  "I  have  stolen  away  to  come 
here,  and  am  almost  as  much  a  prisoner  as  you,  and  you  must 
be  quiet  while  I  try  to  get  this  lock  open  or  you  will  spoil  all." 
She  was  working  frantically  with  the  lock  as  she  talked,  and 
it  seemed  the  most  beautiful  voice  he  had  ever  heard.  He 
could  only  pray  for  her  success  before  Martin  found  her  gone 
and  came  after  her. 

At  last  the  chain  was  loose  and  the  door  swung  open.  He 
could  see  it  was  getting  light  very  fast  and  they  must  hurry, 
for  he  wanted  to  talk  and  to  get  her  to  explain  many  things 
that  had  been  worrying  him  for  the  past  few  hours,  that  had 
seemed  months  to  him. 

They  set  out  toward  the  boat,  but  before  reaching  it  they 
saw  a  sight  that  almost  made  him  fall,  for  there  was  Martin 
just  about  fifty  yards  from  the  shore,  headed  for  them.  They 
must  act  quickly,  for  he  was  already  drawing  his  revolver. 
Grasping  the  now  frantic  girl's  hand,  he  ran  back  to  the  hut 
and  closed  the  door,  and  by  means  of  the  chain  barricaded  it 
so  it  would  hold  for  a  few  minutes. 
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On  came  Martin,  swearing  and  brandishing  his  revolver. 
He  was  drunk,  for  he  swayed  as  he  walked. 

"Open  this  door,"  he  demanded.  "I'll  show  you  how  to 
dope  me  and  then  turn  traitor.  Open  this  door  or  I'll  kill  you 
both,"  he  screamed. 

Then  it  dawned  on  Scott  the  sacrifice  the  girl  had  made  to 
save  him.  He  looked  around  and  there  she  sat,  giving  vent  to 
the  true  woman's  feeHng,  crying.  A  sudden  fire  flew  through 
his  hunger-weakened  frame,  and  forgetting  their  predicament, 
he  was  on  his  knees  beside  her,  with  his  arms  around  her. 
"Never  mind  now,  I  will  take  care  of  you."  He  had  scarcely 
realized  the  seriousness  of  his  promise,  for  as  he  turned  Martin 
was  upon  him.  In  his  moment  of  forgetfulness  he  had  for- 
gotten the  door.  Vainly  he  struggled  as  Martin  bore  him  to 
the  floor,  but  the  days  without  food  had  weakened  him  until 
he  was  no  match  for  the  crazed  beast  upon  him.  He  sum- 
moned all  his  strength  in  one  final  effort,  and  was  almost  up, 
when  the  fingers  of  steel  closed  on  his  throat  and  all  went  black 
before  his  eyes.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  he  was  sink- 
ing into  unconsciousness,  when  all  at  once  he  was  released,  and 
with  a  rush  of  air  he  filled  his  panting  lungs  and  fainted. 

He  awoke  with  a  sting  of  cold  water  on  his  face,  and  he 
caught  some  of  the  words,  "Please  don't  die,  I  love  you  so," — 
so  pleading  and  childlike.  He  wished  he  could  He  here  always 
and  listen  to  that  voice. 

Opening  his  eyes,  he  looked  again  into  the  brown  pools  of, 
not  mystery  this  time,  but  the  mirrors  that  reflected  a  white 
and  perfect  soul.  How  good  it  was  to  lie  there ;  but  she  dis- 
covered that  he  was  awake,  and  at  a  jesture  he  sat  up.  There 
in  the  doorway  sat  Shepherd,  looking  and  smiling  as  if  there 
were  no  mystery  at  all. 

"Well,  you  might  recover  in  time,"  said  Shepherd,  as  he 
came  over  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

"Yes,  but  where  on  earth  have  you  been?" 

Shepherd  didn't  hear,  he  had  gone  out,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes returned  with  a  basket,  and  said,  "Let's  eat  while  we  talk." 
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"To  go  back  to  the  beginning,"  began  Shepherd,  "when 
this  young  lady  met  us  on  the  street  that  night  I  thought  it 
was  you  she  wanted,  so  I  walked  on  a  few  steps,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  some  one  gave  me  a  tap  that  I  can  well  remember 
with  a  sandbag,  and  dragged  me  through  a  basement  window. 
There  I  remained  unconscious  for  some  time,  and  when  I 
awoke  I  was  at  my  wit's  end  to  find  you.  However,  I  just 
kept  my  eyes  open ;  and  today,  I  saw  Martin,  alias  Vanderhouse, 
and  I  followed  him  here  and  found  you.  You  see,"  and  with 
a  smile  in  his  eyes,  "I  happened  to  be  looking  for  the  same 
man  you  were,  but  didn't  know  it  until  last  night.  On  look- 
ing over  some  of  your  papers,  I  found  that  this  is  the  man  I've 
been  following  for  nearly  a  year.  By  the  way,  I  will  tell  you 
now  that  I  am  from  Scotland  Yard,  though  my  home  is  in 
Sheffield,  and  I've  been  commissioned  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  capture  the  most  notorious  kidnapper  in  history.  You 
may  have  heard  of  Lady  Chaltham,  of  Leistershire ;  if  not,  I 
now  have  the  opportunity  of  introducing  her,"  he  finished, 
with  a  flourish. 

It  was  a  joyous  party  that  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  two 
days  later  would  find  them  back  on  shipboard  with  Martin 
safe  in  the  little  room  especially  made  for  his  kind.  While 
up  on  deck  enjoying  the  moonlit  scene  were  two  of  the  hap- 
piest people  ever  created.  And  as  he  drew  her  close,  the 
moon  passed  under  a  cloud  to  shut  off  the  vision  from  another 
passenger,  decidedly  English  in  his  walk,  as  he  turned  and 
sought  his  cabin.  E.  O.  Shealy. 
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The  December  issue  of  The  Bashaha  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment. It  does  credit  to  Coker.  It  is  the  least  bit  unbalanced, 
however.  It  has  too  many  sketches  and  not  enough  short 
stories.  If  the  issue  had  contained  another  short  story  in 
place  of  one  of  the  sketches,  it  would  have  been  much  better. 

The  only  story,  **The  Christmas  Eve  Rainbow,"  is  a  very 
good  one,  although  the  love  affair  of  Ellen  and  Dick  does  seem 
rather  sudden.  The  conversation  of  the  story  is  handled  in 
good  fashion. 

The  play  "Little  Prince  Earnest"  is  a  very  good  one.  The 
plot  is  good  and  handled  in  good  style.  We  are  not  disap- 
pointed in  the  outcome,  for  the  little  prince  is  suddenly  found 
and  carried  before  the  king  and  queen. 

The  negro  dialect  of  the  poem,  'Tse  Jes'  a  Lil'  Cullud 
Boy,"  is  good. 

"Out  in  the  Blue  Ridge"  brings  to  our  minds  many  expe- 
riences, some  pleasant  and  some  not  so  pleasant — for  instance, 
the  mention  of  the  rattlesnake. 

Wouldn't  it  be  better,  in  making  The  Bashaha  a  real  literary 
magazine,  to  do  away  with  such  departments  as  "Athletics," 
"Y.  W.  C.  A.,"  "Music,"  and  "Jokes,"  and  put  the  news  of 
these  departments  in  your  weekly  paper?  We  throw  this  out 
as  a  suggestion.  L.  S.,  '22. 


In  the  November  issue  of  The  Orion  the  literary  depart- 
ment, in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to  form 
the  foundation  and  basis  of  the  magazine,  is  entirely  too  brief. 
When  there  is  no  more  material  worthy  to  be  published  in  this 
department  than  we  find  here,  it  is  not  surprising  that  every 
kind  of  department  that  has  been  used  before,  plus  newly 
created  departments,  have  to  be  shoved  into  a  magazine  to  fill 
up  space.    Give  the  editors  more  articles  for  the  literary  de- 
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partment.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  publish  a 
creditable  magazine  when  they  have  a  number  of  articles  to 
choose  from,  and  it  is  certainly  impossible  if  they  do  not  have 
them. 

The  second  article  in  the  literary  department,  ^'Realization," 
is  classed  as  a  story.  This  is  taken  to  mean  what  we  under- 
stand as  a  modern  short  story.  One  of  the  first  things  to 
consider  in  a  story  is  the  theme.  Is  the  story  worth  telling? 
Would  other  people  be  interested  in  hearing  the  story?  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  think  that  the  theme  of  this  story  is  a  worth- 
while one,  even  if  an  interesting  situation  or  plot  could  be 
given  to  it.  Certainly  there  is  neither  of  these  here.  This 
story  is  wholy  without  plot.  A  plot  deals  with  events,  but 
not  just  in  this  natural  order.  A  plot  is  the  arrangement,  the 
readjustment  of  events,  the  elimination  of  some,  the  addition 
of  others.  It  is  an  artificial  plan  so  constructed  as  to  bring  the 
events  to  a  crisis.  Then,  the  setting  in  this  story,  what  little 
there  is  of  it,  is  so  vague  and  indefinite  that  it  is  impossible  to 
visualize  the  place  in  which  the  story  happened.  That,  of 
course,  gives  the  impression  of  unreality.  The  setting  is  a 
very  valuable  part  of  the  story.  "Let  the  setting  be  vague 
and  general,  and  the  story  fails  to  produce  a  sense  of  reality, 
but  let  the  setting  be  clearly,  vividly  and  exactly  set  forth,  and 
the  story-people  are  furnished  with  a  convincing  background 
against  which  their  actions  take  on  a  naturalness  that  makes 
the  whole  story  a  thing  of  life."  A  sense  of  unreality  is  cer- 
tainly found,  not  only  in  this  story  under  discussion,  but  also 
in  most  of  the  stories  in  our  college  magazines.  Perhaps  the 
above  quotation  will  help  to  point  out  at  least  part  of  the 
trouble. 

The  three  sketches  in  this  issue,  *'The  Castle  of  Chillon," 
"Discharged,"  and  "Sounds  at  Night,"  are  all  short  and  near 
enough  alike  to  receive  the  same  comment.  They  are  mere 
memoranda  which  state  fully  the  subject,  but  as  far  as  giving 
clear-cut,  well-defined,  pleasing  pictures,  they  are  failures. 

In  regard  to  the  article  "The  Impetus  Invincible,"  the  same 
suggestion  about  the  setting  could  be  made  as  was  done  in  the 
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story  "Realization."  Then,  too,  it  has  no  plot.  It  is  simply 
a  lifeless  description  of  the  natural  order  of  events  in  this 
boy's  life.  Is  there  anything  realistic  in  this  sentence:  "With 
a  confident  heart  he  sent  his  painting  to  New  York,  and,  in 
due  time,  along  with  the  ten  thousand  dollars,  it  brought  him 
honor  and  admiration  of  men."  The  whole  thing  is  vague, 
indefinite,  and  hazy.  The  setting,  the  events,  and  the  charac- 
ters in  this  story  are  only  hinted  at  by  the  author.  It  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  definite,  realistic  image  of  these  things. 

After  looking  over  the  December  issue  of  the  The  Criterion 
as  a  whole,  and  after  studying  the  literary  deparment,  we  turn 
to  the  constitution,  which  is  published  in  this  number,  to  find 
what  the  real  object  and  purpose  of  the  magazine  are.  From 
Article  II  we  take  the  object  of  this  magazine  to  be  two-fold: 
to  stimulate  literary  activities  and  to  raise  the  literary  standard, 
and  to  bring  the  literary  societies  into  close  relationship.  We 
cannot  help  wondering,  when  we  see  the  many  departments 
that  this  magazine  of  forty-three  pages  reading  matter  has 
been  divided  into,  whether  the  purpose  of  this  magazine  has 
been  kept  in  mind.  It  is  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  ar- 
rangement of  a  college  magazine  to  include  such  departments  as 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Alumnae,  Music,  Athletic,  Local,  and  Clubs  and 
Organizations.  We  doubt  seriously  the  advisability  of  keep- 
ing these  departments.  However,  it  is  the  work  of  the  stafif  to 
determine  what  they  shall  make  out  of  their  magazine. 

In  this  issue  we  find  two  stories  with  this  same  title,  "The 
Chattering  Girl  and  the  Quiet  Boy."  The  first  of  these  stories 
is  a  very  slipshod,  careless  piece  of  work.  The  fundamental 
rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  violated.  Even  words  are 
used  incorrectly.  "Harry  was  an  often  caller — "  Often  is 
an  adverb.  At  one  time  it  was  used  as  an  adjective  to  mean 
frequent,  but  that  use  is  archaic  now.  In  the  following,  the 
mistake  is  obvious:  "Rose, — sat  at  the  fartherest  end  of  the 
portico — ."  There  are  any  number  of  incorrect  sentences 
here.  "Rose— she  returned  home,—."  "Then  came  a  dinner 
she  attended."    Here  the  relative  is  omitted.    Try  to  analyze 
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this  sentence,  "Unmindful,  excessive  talk;  oh,  why  did  he  say 
it;  yes,  he  said  it,  I  shall  never  forgive  him;  oh,  I  am  falling, 
please  catch  me."  Such  faulty  work  is  inexcusable.  Certainly 
good  short  stories  cannot  be  expected  when  the  common  rules 
of  grammar  are  utterly  disregarded. 

"An  Affair  of  Summer"  is  an  extremely  interesting  story 
to  some  of  us,  although  the  theme  is  an  old  one.  The  begin- 
ning is  especially  good,  because  we  are  introduced  at  once  to 
two  characters  and  told  just  enough  about  each  to  make  us 
want  to  know  more.  In  the  first  paragraph  we  get  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  place,  things  that  should  be  made 
clear  in  every  story.  Just  enough  setting  is  dropped  in  here 
and  there  to  give  the  realistic  touch.  There  is,  however,  one 
glaring  weakness  in  the  conversation  of  this  story.  In  a  text- 
book on  the  short  story  we  find  this:  "The  modern  author 
almost  unconsciously  varies  his  introduction  of  the  speeches 
of  his  characters.  But  this  has  not  always  been  the  practice 
among  writers  of  fiction."  The  author  of  this  story  is  de- 
cidedly antique  in  her  method  of  introducing  the  speeches  of 
her  characters.  We  find  the  word  "said"  used  in  this  relation 
twenty-nine  times.  "Replied"  and  "answered"  were  used  en- 
tirely too  frequently.  A  distinct  advantage  can  be  gained,  not 
only  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  "said,  said,  said,"  but  also 
in  descriptive  power,  by  using  such  words  as  whispered, 
scoffed,  hinted,  etc.  Often  the  only  thing  necessary  to  intro- 
duce conversation  is  another  paragraph  with  quotation  marks. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  wish  to  acknowledge :  The 
Bmory  Phoenix,  The  College  of  Charleston  Magazine,  The 
Wake  Forest  Student,  The  Nautilus,  The  Cerehus,  The  Caro- 
linian, Chic  or  a  College  Magazine,  and  The  Fur  man  Echo. 


WHAT  THE  OTHERS  SAY  ABOUT  US 
"Almost  a  Hero,"  in  the  Wofford  Collkgk  Journal,  is  a 
very  good  story  indeed.    It  is  well  written,  and  the  incident 
related  is  quite  interesting.   The  "March  of  the  Night  Dragon" 
has  no  particular  merit.    It  is  neither  written  well  nor  does  it 
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have  any  special  point.  The  poem  entitled  "A  Circus  Ballad" 
is  amusing  and  original. — The  College  of  Charleston  Magazine. 

The  October  number  of  the  Wofford  Collj^ge  Journal 
is  attractive  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  school.  The  first 
story,  ''Retribution,"  is  slightly  overdrawn,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  is  in  keeping  with  the  theme,  which  rather  covertly 
attacks  the  alleged  activities  of  a  certain  secret  order  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  negro  problem  in  the  South.  The 
reader's  interest  is  sustained  by  good  description,  but  the  con- 
clusion is  too  abrupt. 

A  good  article  calling  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
college  trained  man  is  included  in  the  issue  under  the  title  of 
"The  Old  Order  Changeth,  Yielding  Place  to  the  New." 

"Playing  the  Game"  is  a  good  story  on  an  old  theme.  But 
its  conclusion  leaves  a  brown  taste  in  the  mouth.  Somehow 
we  expected  Eddy  to  marry  the  girl. 

The  issue  is  well  rounded,  and  as  a  whole,  pleasing.  The 
subject  matter  is  varied  and  some  of  the  poetry  of  real  merit. 
— Emory  Phoenix. 
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The  Younger  Generation 

We  recently  received  a  circular  from  the  editor  of  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  asking  that  we  send  to  him  a  letter  expressing  our 
ideas  on  the  morals  of  the  younger  generation.  A  day  never 
passes  that  we  do  not  hear  some  of  our  older  friends  bemoan- 
ing the  folly,  idleness,  and  immorality  of  our  generation.  We 
believe  that  this  condemnation  is  absolutely  unjust.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  old  saying,  "an  empty  wagon,  makes  a  lot  of 
fuss."  Our  older  friends  are  judging  us  by  the  young  flappers 
(female),  flippers  (male),  idlers,  pool  fish  (but  not  sharks), 
and  tea  hounds,  with  which  all  generations  are  afflicted.  They 
hear  the  noise  and  see  the  dust  that  the  above  mentioned  mem- 
bers of  our  generation  give  rise  to.  But  they  see  nothing  of  the 
serious  side  of  our  lives.  They  know  nothing  of  the  study,  the 
meditation,  the  religious  meetings,  etc.,  ad  infinitum,  in  which 
our  generation  engages.  We'll  be  able  to  run  this  old  country 
when  our  time  comes. 


What  Vocation? 

What  vocation  shall  I  take  up?  This  is  a  question  that 
baffles  every  college  man.  There  are  very  few  Seniors  who 
can  answer  the  question  definitely,  and  practically  no  underclass- 
men can  do  so.  And  yet,  we  must  all  make  the  decision  sooner 
or  later. 

Now  this  is  a  very  serious  question  to  decide.  To  make  a 
good  decision  will  certainly  mean  much  happiness  in  this  life, 
and  success  (probably  not  from  a  material  standpoint,  how- 
ever) will  surely  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  a  poor 
decision  will,  in  all  probability,  result  in  unhappiness,  misfor- 
tune, and  failure.    And  so,  this  is  a  most  important  question. 

This  has  been  called  a  hard  question  to  decide.  However, 
we  doubt  this  statement  somewhat.    If  one  were  looking  for 
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some  object,  and  suddenly  a  very  powerful  and  blinding  search- 
light were  thrust  into  his  eyes,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  find  that  object  until  the  light  were  removed.  And  yet, 
many  of  our  college  students  are  trying  to  find  their  vocation, 
while  they  are  allowing  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  search- 
light of  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  man's  greatest  enemy.  And 
this  enemy  seems  to  find  our  colleges  a  very  attractive  field  in 
which  to  work.  Why  are  we  in  college  ?  Is  it  to  enable  us  to 
*'get  ahead  of  the  other  fellow  ?"  Certainly  not.  If  this  were 
the  purpose  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  then  it  were  better 
that  they  were  all  destroyed.  The  purpose  of  our  educational 
institutions  is  to  equip  young  men  and  women  for  greater  lives 
of  usefulness  and  service.  And  selfishness  is  doing  its  best  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  If  the  searchlight 
of  selfishness  be  turned  from  our  eyes,  the  selection  of  a  voca- 
tion will  not  be  a  very  difiicult  task.  If,  instead  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  desire  for  money,  fame,  luxury,  and  pleasures, 
we  listen  to  the  call  of  duty,  the  question  will  not  be  hard  to 
solve.  Where  are  my  services  most  needed  ?  Where  can  I  ac- 
complish the  most  good  ?  These  are  the  questions  that  a  college 
man  should  ask  himself. 

Jean  Valjean  was  a  galley  slave  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  he  determined  to  live  an 
honest  life.  He  settled  in  a  small  French  town.  He  won  many 
friends ;  he  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  the  citizens ; 
he  was  elected  mayor ;  and  many  other  honors  were  thrust  upon 
him.  And  then,  just  as  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  career,  he 
learned  that  a  man  had  been  arrested  in  another  town  as  the 
escaped  convict,  Jean  Valjean.  This  was  a  critical  moment  in 
his  life.  Should  he  give  up  all  that  he  had  gained,  and  return 
once  more  and  allow  the  iron  collar  to  be  riveted  around  his 
neck,  and  allow  himself  to  be  chained  to  the  oars  of  a  galley? 
He  spent  a  miserable  night  in  solving  the  question.  But  when 
morning  came,  he  emerged  victorious  from  the  conflict.  He 
refused  to  let  himself  be  influenced  by  wealth,  honor,  and 
friends,  but  he  listened  solely  to  the  call  of  duty.  Nor  could 
he  have  done  otherwise  and  still  remained  a  man. 
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This  will  be  the  last  issue  of  The  Journal  to  be  published 
by  the  1922  staff.  Needless  to  say,  we  sincerely  appreciate  the 
responsibility  with  which  our  fellow  students  saw  fit  to  honor 
us  when  they  elected  us  to  publish  the  thirty-second  volume  of 
Wofford's  literary  magazine.  The  number  of  contributions 
has  been  very  great,  their  quality  has  been  excellent,  and  the 
support  given  us  by  the  student  body  at  all  times  has  been  the 
best  that  could  be  desired. 

We  would  like  to  summarize  briefly  some  of  the  things  that 
we,  as  a  staff,  have  accomplished.  We  have  succeeded  in  pub- 
lishing five  numbers  of  The  Journal.  Our  constitution  calls 
for  seven  numbers.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
ample  supply  of  material  on  hand,  we  have  had  to  suspend  with 
two  numbers  on  account  of  insufficient  funds.  We  have  drawn 
up  a  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  governing,  facilitating,  and 
systematizing  the  publication  of  The  Journal.  We  have 
changed  the  system  of  election  of  editor-in-chief.  Instead  of 
the  old,  clumsy,  inefficient  method  of  rotating  the  election 
among  the  societies,  we  have  made  it  possible  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  class  to  be  eligible  for  the  office.  It  will  now 
be  possible  to  choose  for  this  position  the  most  efficient  and 
capable  man  in  college.  Also,  we  have  raised  the  assessment 
for  The  Journal  to  $2.50  per  student.  This  amount  will  en- 
able the  staff  to  issue  seven  numbers  of  the  magazine  without 
difficulty. 

We  give  our  best  wishes  to  the  incoming  staff,  and  trust 
that  the  student  body  will  support  them  as  earnestly  as  they 
have  supported  us. 
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THE  WATCH  CHARM 

HE  mellow,  reddish  light  rose  and  sank,  casting 
faint,  flickering  shadows  on  the  wall.  The  coals 
glowed,  illuming  the  room  with  a  dull  radiance. 
I  blew  rings  and  watched  them  curl  upward,  with 
a  feeling  of  peace.  The  noise  of  day  was  gone. 
The  cigars  were  good  and  we  were  saying  nothing ; 
for  we  were  friends. 

I  buried  myself  deeper  in  my  chair,  and  lazily  turned  my 
eyes  toward  my  friend,  who  seemed  lost  in  thought.  I  looked 
at  the  gray  eyes  that  appeared  black  in  the  firelight,  the  firm 
chin,  the  strong  but  pleasant  face,  as  he  seemed  to  meditate  on 
a  picture  over  the  mantel — some  inconsequential  picture — a 
lover  riding  away  and  looking  back,  I  think.  Then  my  eyes 
wandered  again  to  the  little  diamond  ring  that  sparkled  on  his 
chain.  It  was  a  very  tiny  ring  and  would  hardly  encircle  his 
little  finger.  The  owner  must  have  possessed  lithe,  tapering 
hands.  At  times  the  diamond  seemed  to  grin  at  me  mischiev- 
ously, then  playfully,  then  thoughtfully.  What  did  that  dia- 
mond know?  Could  it  tell  me  the  story  of  his  life?  There 
must  be  something.  He  was  my  friend,  but  at  times  like  to- 
night, he  seemed  lost  in  reverie.  If  he  had  experinced  some 
tragedy,  it  had  not  embittered  him ;  still  he  refused  social  com- 
pany. Only  tonight,  he  refrained  from  going  to  Mrs.  Wesley's 
party,  and  as  I  was  his  host  and  glad  of  some  excuse,  I  re- 
mained at  home  with  him.  I  understand  he  had  once  been  a 
detective,  although  I  don't  see  how  a  man  of  his  temperament 
and  careless  habits  could  have  been  one.  In  his  room  I  had 
seen  a  big  blue  diamond  and  a  picture  of  a  brunette  with  laugh- 
ing eyes,  a  delicate  nose,  a  tiny  mouth,  and  pearl-like  teeth. 
Her  deep,  thoughtful  eyes  gazed  from  beneath  those  long 
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brownish  lashes  with  a  look  of  trust.  She  seemed  to  believe 
the  world  kind;  therefore  she  looked  pleasantly  on  the  world. 
I'm  no  judge  of  faces  but  I  believe  she  would  trust  entirely, 
hope  entirely,  love  entirely. 

In  my  reverie,  I  had  continued  to  look  at  the  diamond,  but 
in  a  few  moments  I  felt  his  understanding  gray  eyes  on  me,  so 
I  shifted  my  gaze  to  the  red,  fiery  coals  and  was  glad  for  the 
semi-darkness  to  hide  my  embarrassment. 

"You  seem  to  like  my  little  ring,"  and  his  voice  was  soft  and 
pleasant. 

"Wh— y?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  have  watched  you  inspecting  it  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes.  You  thought  I  was  looking  at  the  picture. 
Well,  I  was,  but  you  know  we  get  in  the  habit  of  seeing  most 
that  goes  on  around  us."  And  then  he  continued,  "I  have 
been  thinking  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you  why  I  didn't  go 
out  tonight.  I  may  go  with  you  sometime,  but  I  just  couldn't 
tonight.  I  think  I'll  tell  you  a  little  story,  a  little  experience ; 
then  I  think  you  will  understand." 

"You  knew  I  was  in  Uncle  Sam's  service  last  year?  Yes, 
I  thought  you  did.  Well,  I  received  orders  one  day  to  go  into 
a  little  town  about  two  hundred  miles  south  of  here  to  try  and 
catch  some  counterfeiters.  It  seemed  the  men  on  the  job  had 
located  the  counterfeiters,  they  thought,  but  they  lacked  con- 
vincing evidence  and  they  wanted  a  new  man." 

"I  got  off  at  the  sleepy  little  town  of  Mixton  on  a  sultry, 
summer  afternoon.  Then  I  secured  a  room  in  the  dingy  little 
hotel  and  waited  for  night  when  I  knew  the  chief  would  give 
me  the  lay  of  the  ground." 

"The  chief,  a  stern-faced,  middle-aged  man,  came  a  little 
after  nightfall,  and  over  an  improvised  supper  in  my  room,  he 
gave  me  the  facts." 

"Counterfeit  money  had  been  let  loose. in  the  city  nearby. 
The  stream  had  been  traced  to  Mixton.  They  believed  they  had 
located  the  maker  of  the  counterfeit  in  a  small  boarding  house 
in  that  village.  Would  it  not  be  best  for  me  to  simulate  a 
worker,  to  board  at  his  house  and  see  what  I  could  see?" 
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"Then,  just  as  he  was  leaving,  he  turned  to  me  quizzically. 
'He  has  a  mighty  pretty  daughter  around  there.  Don't  fall  in 
love  now !  Of  course,  if  she  falls  in  love  with  you,  that's  dif- 
ferent. A  loving  daughter  comes  in  mighty  well  sometimes ; 
she  might  stand  between  an  angry  father  and  a  helpless  de- 
tective.' "' 

"  'All  right,  I  agreed,  I'll  make  her  fall  hard.  But  I'm  a 
confirmed  bachelor,  so  don't  you  worry.'  " 

**How  many  times  that  fine  speech  has  come  back  to  me  with 
a  sting! — but  you'll  see." 

"So  next  morning,  I  pulled  out  my  cheap  blue  suit,  put  on 
an  old  pair  of  shoes,  a  sagged  green  cap  and  started  for  the 
house." 

"It  was  an  old  three-story,  weather-beaten  building  with  a 
short  avenue  of  ancient  oaks  leading  up  to  the  rickety  steps 
and  insecure,  colonial  pillars." 

"I  knocked,  diffidently.  And  there  she  was !  I  don't  know 
why,  but  my  heart  went  to  my  feet  and  came  back  to  choke  me. 
My  face  must  have  gone  red  and  white  and  red  again,  for  in  a 
moment  she  was  blushing,  beautifully.  'Is — a  this  Mrs.  Ant- 
zer's  boarding  house  ?'    I  finally  asked." 

"  'Yes,  I'll  call  Mama,'  and  her  voice  was  soft  like  a  child's, 
but  deep  and  full  like  a  woman's." 

"  'Yes,  thank  you.'  " 

"And  as  she  tripped  up  the  steps,  showing  to  full  advantage 
her  neatly  covered  foot,  her  simple  but  beautiful  dress,  and  two 
brown  curls  peeping  from  beneath  her  closely-fitting  hat." 

"I  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  door  and  thought :  'So  I'm 
to  make  her  fall  in  love  with  me/  And  suddenly  I  began  to 
wish  myself  back  home.  But  would  I  have  gone  if  I  could? 
I  doubt  it." 

"I  heard  a  rustle  of  skirts,  and  in  a  moment  a  little  woman, 
with  dark  eyes  and  hair  slightly  touched  with  gray,  confronted 
me.  In  her  youth  she  must  have  been  beautiful,  but  now  her 
face  bore  lines  of  trouble  and  care.  Life  had  not  been  good  to 
her." 
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"  *Is  there  something,  sir  ?'  " 

**  'This  is  Mrs.  Antzer?  Well,  I  have  accepted  a  position 
with  Edwards  &  Epps  and  I  am  looking  for  a  reasonable  board- 
ing house.'  That  was  partly  the  truth  because  I  had  finally 
induced  that  worthy  firm  to  give  me  a  place." 

"  *I  don't  know,  sir.'  She  seeemed  doubtful,  but  I  heard  a 
step  behind  me  and  a  tall,  spare  man  with  close-set,  black  eyes 
scrutinized  me  coldly,  and  walked  in.  He  called  his  wife  and 
in  a  few  moments  I  was  led  to  a  big,  bare  room  on  the  first 


"I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  that  first  afternoon  and  mapped 
out  my  course.  Love  and  business  don't  go  together.  I'd  take 
business.  I  would  sleep  the  first  part  of  the  night  and  watch 
the  middle  part.  If  Mr.  Antzer  had  visitors,  I'd  know  it. 
Then  the  supper  bell  rang." 

"They  gave  us  some  simple  fare  that  first  night,  I  have  for- 
gotten what.  But  I  do  remember  Margaret  (for  that  was  her 
name),  sat  at  my  left." 

"After  supper,  I  heard  music  coming  from  the  cheaply- 
adorned  parlor.  I  went  in  and  there  was  Margaret,  with  her 
straight  little  back  to  me,  extracting  music  from  that  boarding 
house  piano." 

"The  next  night  she  asked  me  what  I  liked  to  hear,  and  the 
next  she  played  only  a  part  of  the  time.  We  talked  some  and 
then  we  went  to  the  piazza  and  through  a  dead,  leafless  tree 
watched  the  moon  rise  over  the  horizon." 

"Then  the  happy  days  began  to  come  and  go.  I  almost  for- 
got my  resolve ;  I  almost  forgot  my  work.  In  the  daytime  I 
would  sell  to  plain  interesting  people  everything  from  sugar  to 
shoes.  And  in  the  late  afternoon  I  would  come  home ;  I  used 
to  think  of  it  as  home,  and  she  would  usually  be  ready,  attired 
in  some  simple  white  dress.  And  we  would  wander  out  across 
the  orchard  and  watch  the  sun  set,  or  we  would  go  into  her 
little  rose  garden  to  the  left  and  wonder  when  the  big  magnolia 
would  bloom." 

"Then  one  night,  we  roamed  in  the  garden  in  the  creamy 
half-light  of  a  full,  southern  moon.    The  air  was  balmy  with 
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spring.  The  dull  blue  sky  was  studded  with  diamond-like 
stars.  I  walked  by  her  side  feeling  warm  and  peaceful.  Real- 
ity was  not,  counterfeiters  seemed  far  distant,  and  then  we  saw 
a  big  white  magnolia  flower  pointing  toward  the  sky." 

"When  we  returned,  I  had  that  little  ring  on  my  finger 
and  she  wore  that  big  blue  diamond  you  saw  upstairs — my 
mother's." 

My  friend  hesitated.  It  seemed  to  pain  him  to  continue,  but 
in  a  moment  he  started  again. 

''Before  I  tell  you  the  rest,  you  must  understand  that  I  loved 
her  absolutely,  unreservedly.  In  my  soul  I  had  pledged  my- 
self until  death  us  did  part  and  I  meant  it." 

"But  the  next  day  Margaret  with  a  worried,  strained  face, 
met  me  as  I  came  back  from  work.  Something  had  happened 
but  she  wouldn't  say  what.  Perhaps  she  had  begun  to  suspect 
her  father.  She  had  shared  the  belief  of  the  community  that 
he  was  a  stingy,  cranky  old  scientist,  who  spent  his  time  ex- 
perimenting, but  I  guessed  she  had  learned  something.  She 
would  not  say  what  was  wrong  and  she  had  begun  to  look  at 
me  with  a  strange,  questioning  glance.  That  night  at  supper, 
I  caught  her  studying  me  covertly." 

"Then  to  make  matters  worse,  I  received  a  terse  note  to 
meet  the  chief  at  the  hotel." 

"He  went  straight  to  the  point.  Xook  here  J.  W.,  old  man, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  another  supply  of  counterfeit  came 
from  Antzer  &  Co.  You  have  him  right  under  your  nose ; 
what's  the  trouble  ?  For  the  last  two  weeks  we  have  watched 
the  house  from  the  outside  and  a  man  has  been  seen  to  leave 
both  Sunday  nights.    What  do  you  say  ? 

"I  was  up  against  stern  reality.  I  too,  thought  I  had  heard 
a  noise  but  wasn't  sure,  and  when  I  crept  out,  I  saw  nothing. 
The  upshot  was,  that  on  the  following  Sunday  night  we  would 
raid." 

"I  went  home,  doubtful.  Margaret  had  retired,  her  mother 
said,  so  I  went  to  my  room  and  fought  it  out.  *I  loved  Mar- 
garet. But  would  she  ever  marry  the  man  who  sent  her  father 
to  the  penitentiary?    Should  I  confess?    Should  I  tell  her  all 
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and  flee  with  her  ?  Should  I  convict  her  father  ?'  The  hours 
dragged  on." 

*'At  three  o'clock,  I  threw  myself,  clothes  and  all,  on  the 
bed  and  slept  until  morning.  But  my  mind  was  made  up. 
Self  must  wait.  I  would  follow  stern  duty  as  I  saw  it.  I 
would  convict  her  father !" 

"The  next  day  I  received  another  shock.  In  my  surprise 
and  dismay  at  receiving  the  note,  I  had  locked  it  in  my  trunk, 
I  thought,  but  when  I  returned,  it  was  gone.  I  searched  the 
room  from  top  to  bottom,  but  it  was  gone. 

"The  rest  of  that  week  passed  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and 
suspense.  Margaret  and  I  seemed  to  avoid  each  other.  Then 
Sunday  came ;  then  Sunday  dinner  with  its  thrills,  but  I  could 
scarcely  eat;  then  supper.    And  it  was  night." 

"The  arrangements  had  all  been  made.  I  was  to  let  in  the 
chief  and  two  men  at  one  o'clock.  The  house  would  be  sur- 
rounded in  case  he  tried  to  escape.    And  we  would  do  the  rest." 

At  three  minutes  of  one,  I  opened  my  door.  It  squeaked, 
loudly.  Revolver  in  hand,  I  started  for  the  front  door  when 
the  room  on  my  right  opened.  I  wheeled — it  was  Margaret. 
She  beckoned  to  me  to  come.  I  followed  her  into  the  room 
and  she  closed  the  door  softly." 

"She  held  a  candle  in  her  hand.  Something  seemed  to  pull 
at  my  heart  when  I  saw  her  tear-stained  face.  She  said  not 
a  word,  but  took  a  white  envelope  from  her  bosom.  My  heart 
jumped  wildly.  It  was  the  note  I  had  received  that  afternoon. 
She  said  no  word,  she  only  looked  at  me." 

"  'But  Margaret,'  I  whispered." 

"  'Will  you  go  now  ?  I  will  warn  father  and  we  can  flee 
away,  away.'  Her  voice  was  strained,  but  it  held  a  note  of 
finality." 

"  *No,  Margaret.'  Something  held  me  up ;  I  felt  strangely 
resolute.  'I  must  do  as  I  am  doing!'  And  I  started  for  the 
door.    A  pleading  hand  touched  me  as  I  passed,  but  I  went  on." 

"I  thought  a  door  opened  behind  me.  Then  I  heard  a 
flying  rustle  and  Margaret,  with  her  back  to  the  door,  was  facing 
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me  with  determined,  fiery,  but  pleading  eyes.  And  her  voice 
was  tense  like  a  cable  before  it  breaks." 

"  'Jsick,  dear,  if  you  go  through  this  door  now,  I'll  never, 
never,  marry  you — never.'  " 

"My  heart  was  cold.  But  I  reached  out  a  hard  hand, 
slowly,  toward  the  white  silken  arm  that  barred  the  door." 

"Suddenly  a  harsh  laugh  sounded  behind  me.  I  wheeled. 
I  felt  a  sting  and  heard  a  shot.  Three  more  shots  rang  out.  I 
received  no  more  wounds.  I  heard  shouts,  a  banging  at  the 
window.  A  shot  rang  out.  Then  followed  a  confusion  of 
sounds  and  I  fainted." 

The  firelight  flickered  gently  on  the  floor.  The  glow  had 
changed  to  a  purplish  red  and  the  diamond  appeared  to  sparkle, 
pensively.  I  looked  toward  my  friend.  His  luminous  eyes 
seemed  lost  in  memories. 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  answered  my  unspoken  question. 
"You  wonder  why  she  kept  her  word?  Well,  you  see,  she 
threw  herself  between  my  helpless  body  and  her  crazed  father. 
She  died  for  me."  R.  H.,  '24. 
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THE  FREE  CAPTIVE 

ITH  the  awkwardness  of  fatigue  that  would  be 
hidden  no  longer,  the  bow  paddler  dipped  his  blade 
so  sharply  that  a  small  fountain  spurted  up.  The 
man  shook  his  head  angrily. 

"Say,  Roberts,"  he  jerked  back  over  his  shoul- 
der, **ain't  it  'bout  time  to  haul  'er  out  and  put  up 
f  er  th'  night  ?" 

The  man  in  the  stern  grunted,  but  gave  no  other  sign  of 
having  heard. 

"Aw,  Roberts,  les'  pull  out.  We  bin  at  it  fer  twelve  mortal 
hours  and  I'm  'bout  wore  out.    It's  dark,  anyway." 

There  was  not  even  a  grunt  this  time.  For  a  while  the 
two  paddles  continued  to  shove  the  light  canoe  swiftly  down 
the  dark  river  that  flowed  smoothly  between  the  dense  black 
walls  of  the  forest.  The  harsh  cry  of  a  loon  in  a.  small  estuary 
to  the  right,  rent  the  sepulchral  quiet.  As  if  pricked  into  ac- 
tion by  the  sound,  the  bow  man  suddenly  swung  his  blade  out 
of  the  water  and  across  the  gunwale  behind  him,  with  a  force 
that  showered  a  drenching  cascade  upon  his  silent  companion. 
At  the  same  time  he  whirled  around  with  such  carelessness  as 
to  careen  the  boat  dangerously. 

"Durn  it !"  he  bust  out,  "I  ain't  gonna  hit  another  lick.  I'd 
jes  as  soon  th'  sheriff 'd  ketch  us  as  to  rub  all  the  skin  offen 
my  ban's." 

The  little  man  spoke  quietly,  as  he  wiped  the  water  from 
his  face,  a  contemptuous  gleam  in  his  eye. 

"All  right,"  he  assented  evenly,  trailing  the  paddle.  "It's 
you  who's  escaping;  not  1.  /  didn't  kill  Wilson;  and  if  the 
sheriff's  canoe  catches  us,  /  won't  suffer.  He  doesn't  know 
I'm  with  you,  and  anyway,  I  can  tell  him  I  didn't  know  you 
were  a  fugitive,  when  he  gets  you." 

The  big  man  cursed  viciously. 

"I  didn't  promise  you  that  five  hundred  for  givin'  advice. 
It's  my  funeral,  an'  I  say  stop." 
Roberts  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"Very  well,  Andrews.  But  its  only  about  twenty-five  miles 
to  Monadnock.  If  we  paddled  tonight  you  could  catch  the 
morning  train.  Otherwise  you  can't  get  away  before  the  next 
day.  But  you're  the  doctor,"  and  he  swung  the  boat  in  to  the 
shore.    In  an  hour  the  two  had  eaten  and  were  asleep. 

When  they  embarked  next  morning,  Robert's  lip  curled  in 
disgust  as  he  watched  the  huge  shoulders  of  the  man  in  front 
wince  at  every  stroke.  The  big  fellow  was  evidently  a  tender- 
foot, or  at  least  unused  to  the  severe  toil  of  paddling.  It  was 
inconceivable,  Roberts  thought,  as  he  bent  to  his  paddle,  that 
the  other  should  escape  punishment.  The  steel  of  endurance 
was  not  implanted  deeply  enough.  Every  now  and  then  An- 
drews glanced  back  over  his  shoulder  as  if  expecting  some- 
thing. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  straight  stretch  of  river,  he  looked 
back — and  snarled.  Around  the  upper  bend  a  canoe  had  ap- 
peared. At  that  distance  it  looked  like  a  small  piece  of  wood 
with  two  knots  upon  it. 

Andrew's  strident  voice  broke  the  silence  that  had  been 
intensified  by  the  gurgle  and  swish  of  the  paddles  through  the 
water. 

"Well,  we're  in  fer  it  now.  I  reckon  thet's  th'  sheriff  an' 
one  uh  his  deputies.  If  you'll  get  me  t'  Monadnock  ahead  of 
'em  I'll  double  that  five  hundred." 

Roberts  spat  over  the  side  of  the  canoe. 

"All  right,"  he  assented.  "But  you'll  have  to  do  your  share 
of  the  paddling." 

The  other  replied  with  a  spasmodic  stroke  that  nearly 
threw  him  overboard ;  then  settled  to  work  with  a  tense,  irreg- 
ular slashing  that  now  almost  lifted  the  canoe  from  the  water, 
now  left  the  burden  chiefly  on  his  companion.  At  first  Roberts 
merely  scowled,  saying  nothing.  But  after  the  rocking  had 
continued  for  sometime  with  no  sign  of  abatement,  he  spoke 
evenly. 

"Sa-a-ay.  Stop  it.  How  long  do  you  think  you  can  last 
at  that  rate  ?" 
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"Aw,  lay  off,"  Andrews  flared  back.    "Why  in   don't 

you  get  to  work.    We  ain't  gained  ah  foot." 

Roberts  made  no  further  comment,  but  continued  to  paddle 
with  an  unhurried,  swinging  grace  that  conserved  his  strength, 
but  gave  a  greater  impetus  to  the  canoe  than  the  straining  ef- 
forts of  the  other. 

Before  the  early  morning  shadows  of  the  forest  had  begun 
to  shorten  toward  the  eastern  bank,  two  damp  arcs  were 
showing  at  the  front  man's  armpits.  Rapidly  they  spread; 
another  wet  place  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  back  of  his 
shirt;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  was  two  hours  high,  the  thin 
flannel  was  soaked  with  perspiration.  Roberts  noted  the  fact, 
and  nodded  sagely,  then  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  The  pur- 
suers were  not  in  sight. 

At  the  end  of  another  hour  Andrews  had  slowed  down 
noticeably;  and  was  breathing  with  a  quick,  whistling  intake 
of  breath.  He  continually  looked  back  to  see  if  they  were 
holding  their  own.  His  shoulders  were  sagging,  and  as  he 
leaned  forward  for  each  stroke,  it  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  swing  his  blade  back  through  the  water.  The 
man  in  the  stern,  however,  offered  no  suggestions,  but  pad- 
dled with  the  same  steady  persistence.    At  last  Andrews  spoke. 

"I  can't  go  much  farther,"  he  panted.  "I'm  'bout  shot. 
Why  don't  you  hit  'er  up?    Ain't  I  payin'  you  good?" 

Roberts  shook  his  head,  but  made  no  reply.  He  glanced 
back.  The  other  boat  had  cut  the  intervening  distance  in  half. 
It  was  within  easy  rifle  shot.  But  there  was  no  sound  from  the 
pursuers.  They  might  have  had  no  hostile  intentions;  but 
Andrews  knew  better. 

Continually  he  muttered  to  himself,  anathematizing  the 
sheriff  and  Roberts.  Sweat  stung  his  eyes  and  half-blinded 
him ;  and  an  occasional  drop  splashed  from  his  nose.  His  lips 
were  taut  and  drawn,  flecked  with  a  sticky,  white  froth.  His 
palms  were  blistered,  and  his  white  skin  had  taken  on  a  reddish 
tint.    Roberts  noted  the  symptoms  and  calculated  shrewdly. 

"We're  within  half  a  mile  of  Monadnock,"  he  began.  "But 
I  don't  believe  we  can  get  there  ahead  of  those  fellows." 
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Andrews  threw  up  his  head  with  a  start,  and  looked  around. 
Then  he  whirled  back,  and  with  a.  semblance  of  renewed 
strength,  thrust  his  paddle  down  and  threw  all  his  weight 
against  it.  The  sound  of  a  sharp  snap  penetrated  to  his  dulled 
senses ;  and  with  horror-filled  eyes,  he  stared  at  the  handle  of 
the  broken  blade,  which  he  still  retained.  Slowly  he  turned 
with  such  hopelessness  that  Roberts  felt  a  sudden  twinge  of 
pity. 

"They're  goin' t'  ketch  us?"  the  fugitive  asked. 
"Yes." 

"Well,  I  ain't  never  goin' t'  be  took  alive,"  and  before  he 
could  be  stopped,  he  half  rose,  placed  one  foot  on  the  gunwale, 
and  plunged  out. 

The  over-balanced  canoe  whirled  over.  As  it  turned, 
Roberts  fought  to  loose  his  foot,  which  had  caught  between 
the  rear  thwart  and  a  part  of  the  equipment.  Succeeding  at 
last,  he  came  up  gasping  for  breath,  and  holding  to  the  over- 
turned boat,  shook  the  water  from  his  eyes.  Andrews  was 
not  in  sight. 

A  hail  broke  on  his  ears.  The  second  boat  stopped  with  a 
swirl  from  backward  driven  paddles.  A  hand  was  extended 
to  him.    The  owner  of  the  hand  whistled. 

"Well,  I'll  be  durned!  If  it  ain't  the  sheriff,"  he  said. 
"I  been  wondering  who  you  was  all  morning.  What  was  the 
matter  with  that  feller  with  you?"  he  continued,  as  Roberts 
carefully  caught  hold  of  the  bow  and  hoisted  himself  up  astride 
the  narrow  deck. 

The  latter  swore  softly. 

''Much  obliged.  Smith.  Oh,  he's  the  man  that  killed  Wilson 
day  before  yesterday.  He  didn't  know  me ;  and  when  he  came 
asking  me  to  help  him  get  to  Monadnock,  I  thought  I'd  let  him 
get  himself  there,  since  I  had  to  bring  him  to  Monadnock,  any- 
way. You  know,  there's  no  jail  up  country.  He  thought  you 
were  the  sheriff.  Help  me  get  this  canoe  righted;  and  we'll 
fish  him  out."  W.  R.  B. 
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ON  THE  BOOKMAN'S  SHELF 

N  THIS  day  when  the  literary  output  is  so  tre- 
mendous, when  there  is  so  much  that  may  be 
worth  while,  and  so  much  that  is  utterly  trash, 
the  ordinary  reader  has  much  ado  if  he  comes 
across  books  that  are  really  worth  the  time  spent 
in  perusal.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to 
discuss  simply  the  most  recent  books  that  lie  upon  the  book- 
man's counter,  but  rather  the  merits  of  those  works,  in  fiction, 
fact,  and  poetry,  that  the  average  college  man  of  today  comes 
most  in  contact  with. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  last  decade  or  so  about  the  great 
American  novel.  Time  after  time  critics  have  proclaimed  to 
the  reading  public  that  at  last  a  book  had  appeared  that  in  real 
truth  might  be  termed  the  great  American  book.  When,  quite 
a  number  of  years  ago,  Frank  Norris  published  the  "Trilogy 
of  the  Wheat,"  the  literary  world  enthusiastically  announced 
that  these  undoubtedly  great  books  might  be  considered  as  rep- 
resentative of  American  life  in  its  truest  sense.  After  a  brief 
while,  however,  the  search  began  anew,  and  it  still  is  continu- 
ing. Great  novels,  typical  of  the  various  sections,  have  been 
written,  but  the  time  seems  as  yet  far  distant  when  any  book 
may  be  known,  in  reality,  as  the  American  novel.  America 
is  still  too  thoroughly  sectional  for  any  work  to  be  truly  typical 
of  American  life  in  its  entirety.  The  novel  treating  of  life  in 
the  Middle  West  cannot  be,  and  is  not,  true  to  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  South  and  East ;  neither  are  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  novels  typical  of  the  life  of  the  far  and  Middle  West. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  great  American  novel  is 
still  too  far  away  in  the  future  to  be  discussed  without  a  rather 
vivid  use  of  the  imagination. 

One  book  of  recent  years,  "Main  Street,"  by  Sinclair  Lewis, 
has  taken  the  reading  public  literally  by  storm.  It,  too,  has  been 
called  the  great  American  book,  and,  in  many  respects,  it  comes 
nearer  to  meeting  the  requirement  that  such  a  work  must  fulfil, 
than  many  novels  of  the  past  few  years.    Although  sectional 
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in  setting  and  appeal,  it  yet,  certainly  typifies  that  great  Amer- 
ican institution — the  small  town,  not  simply  the  town  of  the 
Middle  West,  but  the  small  town  wherever  it  may  be  found  in 
the  United  States.  Gopher  Prairie  can  be  located  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  just  as  truly  as  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr,  Lewis  has  been  unswervingly  accurate  in  his  portrayal  of 
life  in  the  small  towns  of  this  country.  He  has  given  them 
to  us  stripped  bare  of  the  glamour  that  so  many  modern  writers 
have  seen  fit  to  cast  about  them.  Gopher  Prairie,  with  its 
gossips  and  its  society  set  apishly  struggling  to  imitate  the 
various  activities  of  the  Four  Hundreds  of  the  larger  cities,  is 
indeed  true  to  type  and  to  life.  Carol  Kennicot  exists  in  the 
small  town  the  country  over,  and  her  rather  stolid,  indulgent 
husband,  with  so  many  qualities  that  we  admire,  may  be  found 
sitting  around  the  fireside  of  countless  American  homes.  "Main 
Street"  is  undoubtedly  a  great  book ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  great 
American  novel.  Although  Mr.  Lewis  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  his  effort  to  portray  the  dullness  and  littleness  that  seem  to 
be  part  and  parcel  of  life  in  the  present  day  small  town,  he  has 
yet  failed  to  give  to  the  world  one  of  the  necessary  essentials 
that  the  really  great  novel  must  have,  namely,  a  sustained  thread 
of  interest  throughout  the  story.  We  needs  must  yawn  and 
struggle  at  times  to  keep  from  laying  the  book  aside ;  the  pro- 
saic life  pictured  by  the  writer  afifects  us  somewhat  as  Gopher 
Prairie  affected  Carol  Kennicot.  Mr.  Lewis  should  assist  us 
by  adding  to  his  story  just  a  little  more  of  material  that  is  in- 
teresting and  readable.  Realism  may  be  a  noble  thing  for  an 
author  to  give  his  readers,  but  just  a  bit  more  of  romance  and 
glamour  could  be  added  to  *'Main  Street"  without  in  the  least 
nullifying  the  purpose  Mr.  Lewis  had  in  writing  his  book.  All 
in  all,  "Main  Street"  is  well  worth  reading;  it  may  be  safely 
called  one  of  the  best  novels  of  recent  years.  To  those  who 
desire  more  of  romance  and  less  of  realism,  possibly  another 
of  Mr.  Lewis'  books  might  be  satisfying.  "Free  Air"  is  the 
novel  referred  to.  It  is  brimful  of  interest,  action,  and  even 
realism.    Read  it ;  it  is  not  half  bad. 
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A  Southern  writer  whose  books  have  made  a  very  wide 
appeal  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  Ellen  Glasgow, 
who  interprets  in  her  stories  the  Hfe  of  the  South,  and  par- 
ticularly of  her  own  State — Virginia.  Miss  Glasgow  has 
written  much  that  is  very  good,  but  she  has  published  much 
also  that  is  rather  indifferently  worked  out.  One  book,  how- 
ever, written  quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  still  stands  the  test 
of  time.  We  refer  to  "The  Voice  of  the  People,"  a  novel  devoted 
to  the  political  life  of  Virginia  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
This,  perhaps  is  the  best  Southern  novel  since  the  days  of 
William  Gilmore  Simms ;  it  is  truly  Southern  in  its  appeal  and 
setting.  Unlike  "Main  Street,"  it  has  a  very  decided  strain  of 
interest  running  throughout  its  pages ;  there  is  not  a  dull  mo- 
ment from  the  time  one  enters  the  first  chapter  until  one  reads 
the  dramatic  last  pages.  "The  Voice  of  the  People"  is  one  of 
the  few  worth  while  books  from  the  pen  of  a  Southern  writer ; 
it  is  one  of  the  few  novels  that  is  worth  a  second  or  even  a  third 
perusal.  One  of  Miss  Glasgow's  most  recent  books  is  "The 
Builders."  This  novel,  like  "The  Voice  of  the  People,"  deals 
with  life  in  Virginia.  It  is  especially  to  be  recommended  be- 
cause of  the  character  delineations  it  contains.  Rather  more 
limited  in  its  appeal,  it,  nevertheless,  is  almost  as  worthy  of  a 
thoughtful  reading.  Outside  of  these  books,  Miss  Glasgow 
has  not  written  very  much  worthy  of  either  notice  or  perusal. 

It  is  very  refreshing  and  satisfying  in  this  day  when  the 
bookman's  stand  is  laden  with  so  many  novels  that  treat  of  the 
eternal  triangle,  free  love,  psychology,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
fol-de-rol  that  modern  writers  put  between  attractive  covers 
and  term  a  "Book,"  to  find  at  least  one  writer  who  can  give  to 
the  public  a  delightful  story,  never  bordering  upon  the  "risque." 
It  is  still  greater  pleasure  to  learn  that  Marie  Conway  Oemler, 
one  writer  who  does  this,  is  a  South  Carolinan.  In  her  novels 
Mrs.  Oemler  has  portrayed  very  accurately  life  in  the  Caro- 
lina coast  country.  Her  stories  are  always  interesting,  and 
they  are  always  replete  with  wonderful  passages  of  beautiful 
description.  When  we  read  her  stories,  we  can  almost  see  the 
Carolina  swamps  bursting  into  flower  and  life ;  we  can  hear  the 
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song  birds  of  the  coast  country  pouring  forth  liquid  notes  of 
melody  and  joy.  Mrs.  Oemler's  stories  are  sweet,  attractive 
and  wholesome  pictures  of  people  and  conditions  that  we 
know  to  be  real  and  true.  Although  at  time  overdrawn,  they 
nevertheless  are  so  truly  readable  and  enjoyable  that  we  needs 
must  give  them  a  high  place  in  contemporary  fiction.  Mrs. 
Oemler's  works,  that  is  her  most  pleasing  ones,  are  "Slippy 
McGee,"  "A  Woman  Named  Smith,"  and  "The  Purple 
Heights."  Of  the  three  we  prefer  the  last,  mainly  because  of 
its  descriptive  passages.  Every  Carolinian  should  read  all  of 
Mrs.  Oemler's  books. 

Although  we  do  not  care  very  much  for  the  ultra  modern 
psychological  novel,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  mention  one 
author  who  has  brought  home  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  ills 
and  needs  of  the  present  day  world.  Floyd  Dell,  of  Chicago, 
the  author  of  only  two  books,  is  the  writer  referred  to.  Mr. 
Dell  is  a  psychologist  from  the  heart,  and  his  books  rank  with 
the  best  of  current  fiction.  The  "Moon-Calf,"  a  study  of  Hfe, 
causes,  and  conditions,  psychological  and  otherwise,  is  a  book 
that  one  ordinarily  would  not  be  interested  in.  It  is  the  true 
story  of  a  boy  from  the  age  of  three  on  to  and  almost  through 
the  adolescent  years,  such  a  story,  it  may  be  repeated,  does  not 
generally  hold  the  reader's  interest.  In  this  book,  however, 
the  Moon-Calf  boy,  and  the  psychological  causes  brought  to 
work  upon  his  life  are  the  very  things  that  hold  the  reader's 
attention  throughout  the  story.  The  "Briary  Bush,"  a  sequel 
to  the  "Moon-Calf,"  continues  the  story  of  the  Moon-Calf,  who 
now  married,  wanders  on  through  life.  The  latter  book  is 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  two,  although  not  so  inter- 
esting. In  it  Mr.  Dell  very  realistically  portrays  life  among  the 
rather  Bohemian  people  of  the  larger  cities.  We  have  the  free 
untrammeled  marriage  ideal  of  those  folks  distinctly  set  before 
us.  Rose  Anne  Camp,  and  her  Moon-Calf  husband,  very 
clearly  makes  us  see,  by  their  mad  escapades,  the  utter  folly 
of  such  far-fetched  and  unhealthy  principles  of  society  and  life. 
The  chief  criticism  we  would  venture  to  offer  of  Mr.  Dell's 
novels  is  the  same  that  might  well  be  made  of  quite  a  good  deal 
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of  contemporary  fiction,  namely,  that  it  seems  to  be  utterly 
lacking  in  any  religious  element  and  appeal.  He  has  given  us 
a  picture  of  life  in  certain  sets  of  society  that  we  have  been  told 
to  be  true ;  his  novels  are  both  powerful  and  well  written,  yet 
in  the  one  particular  they  seem  to  fall  far  short.  Both  the 
"Moon-Calf"  and  "The  Briary  Bush"  are  well  worth  reading. 

A  discussion  of  contemporary  fiction  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  mention  of  the  short  story.  Fifty  per  cent.,  if 
not  more,  of  the  reading  done  by  the  average  reader  today  is 
confined  to  the  daily  newspaper  and  the  current  periodicals, 
with  their  almost  unlimited  supply  of  short  stories.  The  short 
story  has  made  rapid  strides  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  work 
and  efforts  of  such  masters  as  O.  Henry,  Hamlin  Garland, 
Jack  London,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  others.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  comment  upon  the  work  of  O.  Henry,  London  and 
Davis,  for  they  are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  Hamlin  Garland, 
possibly,  is  not  so  well  known  in  the  South,  and,  therefore, 
something  should  be  said  of  his  stories,  which  are  fully  on  a 
par  with  the  best  efforts  of  any  other  writers.  Mr.  Garland 
has  taken  as  his  field  the  drab  and  rather  commonplace  life  of 
the  middle  westener,  and  he  has  developed  from  such  a  source 
stories,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  realism  and  artistry,  have 
never  been  surpassed.  li  you  have  never  read  any  of  Gar- 
land's stories  get  a  copy  of  "Main  Travelled  Roads,"  and  then 
to  "Up  the  Cooly"  and  "Among  the  Corn  Rows."  You  will 
not  only  be  pleased  with  what  you  find,  you  will  be  fascinated, 
and  before  you  realize  it  you  will  have  galloped  through  the 
entire  volume  and  will  be  calling  for  more.  The  stories  of 
Garland  are  realism  at  its  highest  point ;  if  you  are  not  familiar 
with  them,  you  are  missing  some  the  most  pleasant  reading 
possible. 

Modern  poetry  to  most  of  us  seems  to  be  a  jumble  of  sounds, 
words  and  noises  unintelligible.  This  is  the  age  of  free  verse, 
and  we  must  admit  that  the  adjective  thoroughly  describes  the 
efforts  of  quite  a  number  of  contemporary  poets.  One  figure 
emerges  from  the  hodge  podge  of  modern  verse  that  may  well 
claim  and  receive  recognition.    Vachel  Lindsay  is  the  poet  re- 
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f erred  to.  The  more  one  reads  of  Lindsay's  poetry,  the  more 
one  enjoys  it.  On  first  glance  into  one  of  his  poems  (we  must 
admit  we  only  glanced),  we  did  not  see  very  much  to  be  ad- 
mired. Finally,  we  gradually  began  to  see  that  Mr.  Lindsay's 
poetry  was  the  poetry  of  the  great  out-of-doors,  and  that 
nearly  everything  that  he  wrote  was  at  all  times  worth  careful 
reading  and  thoughtful  study.  Then,  too,  we  discovered  that 
just  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  and  melody,  his  writings  are 
capable  of  giving  one  moments  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  One 
cannot  read  the  "Sante  Fe  Trail"  with  its  lilt  and  haunting 
melody  without  feeling  that  this  is  the  master  effort  of  a  master 
poet.  Read  the  following  lines  out  by  the  side  of  the  road 
when  the  traffic  is  speeding  by,  and  then  perhaps  you  will 
realize  something  of  Lindsay's  power: 

"Ho  for  the  tear-horn,  scare-horn,  dare-horn, 

Ho  for  the  gay-horn,  bark-horn,  bay-horn, 

Ho  for  Kansas,  land  that  restores  us. 

When  houses  choke  us,  and  great  books  bore  us ! 

Sunrise  Kansas,  Harvester's  Kansas, 

A  million  men  have  found  you  before  us." 

The  books  and  writers  discussed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs are  well  worth  the  time  of  the  college  man.  He  is  going 
to  read  fiction,  modern  fiction,  too,  so  why  should  he  not  strive 
to  select  from  the  innumerable  novels  lying  upon  the  book- 
seller's shelf  the  very  best  that  may  be  found.  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Ellen  Glasgow,  Marie  Conway  Oemler,  Floyd  Dell,  Hamlin 
Garland,  and  Vachel  Lindsay  are  ready  to  serve  him.  Give 
them  a  chance. 
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A  PAGE  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  DOBBS 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unf  athom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

R.  HYMONEL  DOBBS,  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  by  in- 
clination, and  criminologist  extraordinary  by  pro- 
fession, was  resting.  He  usually  was  for  that 
matter.  But  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos  had 
planned  a  hectic  afternoon  for  him.  He  waked  as 
the  front  door  of  his  six-by-ten  cubby-hole  crashed 
open. 

A  flustered  Httle  man  darted  across  the  threshhold.  His 
hat  was  gone;  his  disheveled  hair  waved  damply  about  his 
temples;  and  his  hands  fluttered  nervously,  like  the  wings  of 
a  frightened  bird. 

"Oh,  sir!"  he  panted,  "are  you  Mr.  Dobbs,  the  detective?" 
That  gentleman  bowed. 
"That's  me,"  he  admitted. 

The  little  man  wrung  his  hands,  and  rushed  over  to  the 
other. 

"My  wife  is  gone!  gone!"  His  voice  rose  almost  to  a 
shriek.  "You  must  find  her !  You  will,  won't  you  ?  Oh,  say 
you  will !" 

Mr.  Dobbs  scratched  his  head. 

"There,  there,  now,"  he  advised  soothingly.  "Take  it  easy. 
We're  liable  to  find  her.  Why,  I'm  Dobbs.  Set  down  now, 
and  tell  me  what's  what." 

"Well,  my  wife's  gone.  That's  what's  what,"  the  other 
stuttered. 

"Yep,  I  had  an  idea  it  was  something  like  that,"  the  crimi- 
nologist commented  dryly.  "And  when  you  learnt  it,  you  be- 
come kinda  excited,"  he  added,  wrinkling  his  nose. 

The  little  man  stared  at  him. 

"Wonderful !"  he  exclaimed.  "I  knew  I  was  right  in  com- 
ing to  you.    But  how  did  you  know  ?" 

Mr.  Dobbs  waved  his  hands  deprecatingly.    He  procured 
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a  chair  for  his  visitor ;  and  then  began  to  pace  back  and  forth, 
his  best  deductive  frown  in  evidence. 

"First,"  he  said,  "What's  your  name?" 

"Jones.  Bedford  Ulysses  Grubb  Jones."  He  paused; 
then  volunteered  timidly,  "My  friends  call  me  Useless." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Jones.  Now  begin  and  tell  me  everything 
about  your  case.    Everything.    You  must  hide  nothing." 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't,  sir,"  he  hastened  to  assure  the  criminolo- 
gist. "Well,  I  suppose  the  beginning  is  where  it  all  started. 
You  see,  it's  like  this  :  Every  spring  my  firm  sends  me  up  North 
on  a  buying  trip.  It  most  always  takes  two  weeks.  But  this 
time  I  got  through  in  one,  and  came  home.  I  didn't  let  Pe- 
runia — she's  my  wife — know  I  was  coming.  Thought  I'd  sur- 
prise her.  But,  oh  dear !  oh  dear  !  When  I  got  oif  the  train  this 
morning,  I  went  straight  home,  but  Perunia  wasn't  there.  Oh 
dead !  oh  dear  !  What  shall  I  do  ?    You'll  find  her,  won't  you  ?" 

And  he  rocked  back  and  forth  in  damp  grief. 

Mr.  Dobbs  continued  his  measured  pacing.  He  must  let 
no  sign  of  emotion  betray  the  intricate  working  of  his  keen  de- 
tecting mind.    (This  is  Mr.  Dobb's  thought,  not  mine.) 

"Did  you — er — happen  to  see  some  signs  of  foul  play?" 
And  he  turned  his  slow  eyes  on  the  little  man. 

The  latter  nodded  a  timorous  assent. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir ;  indeed  I  did.  The  furniture  was  all  piled  in 
one  room,  and  every  carpet  was  taken  up,  and  every  picture 
down.  And,  sir,"  he  lowered  his  voice  and  glanced  appre- 
hensively around,  "the  cook  was  gone."  Mr.  Dobbs  frowned 
at  this  startling  news,  and  meditatively  scratched  a  spot  behind 
his  left  ear. 

"Aha,"  he  murmured.    "Just  like  I  suspected.    Is  that  all  ?" 

"Yes ;  that's  all.  But,  sir,  I  have  a  notion  the  cook  did  this. 
I  never  did  like  her.  She  always  put  too  much  salt  in  the 
onions.  You  couldn't  trust  her.  Oh,  sir,"  he  broke  oflf. 
"Hurry !    There's  no  telling  where  Perunia  is." 

"One  minute.  My  motter  is  'don't  hurry  when  you  c'n  take 
your  time.'    Have  you  told  the  police?" 
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"Oh,  no,  sir.    One  can't  depend  on  them." 
"Then  don't.    They'll  only  bother  us.    Just  wait  half  a 
minute." 

And  Mr.  Dobbs  stalked  into  his  "back  office."  From  a  box 
he  picked  up  his  "Detecting  in  10  Lessons,"  and  ran  his  finger 
down  the  page  of  contents.  He  passed  by  "How  to  Deduct," 
"How  to  Hunt  Clues,"  "How  to  Trail  Your  Man,"  and  brought 
up  at  "What  to  Do  When  in  Doubt."  On  page  79  he  refreshed 
his  memory: 

"When  in  doubt  do  something  the  crook  will  not  suspect. 
Disguise  yourself  as  a  telephone  pole  and  follow  him,  or  imitate 
a  banana  peeling,  and  when  he  slips  upon  you,  grab  him.  If 
this  fails,  put  hair  tonic  in  his  coffee,  and  while  you  use  your 
stomach  pump  (supplied  in  our  outfit)  on  him,  search  him  for 
the  swag.  Of  course,  if  you  don't  know  the  crook,  the  matter 
is  more  complicated.  You  had  probably  better  go  to  the  scene 
of  the  crime.    (See  'Clues:  How  to  Find  Them,  p.  33.')" 

But  Mr.  Dobbs  was  well  up  on  "Clues."  He  read  the  last 
line  again,  "You  had  probably  better  go  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime." 

"Aha,"  he  rumbled.    "That's  it.    I  knew  I'd  find  it." 

Securing  his  Smith  &  Wesson,  his  magnifying  glass,  his 
tape  line,  and  "Detecting  in  10  Lessons"  about  his  person,  he 
rejoined  his  client. 

As  the  two  went  up  the  steps  at  No.  13,  Blank  Street,  Mr. 
Dobbs  dropped  a  pace  in  the  rear.  He  never  took  chances  when 
he  could  avoid  doing  so.    But  there  was  no  sign  of  life. 

The  two  proceeded  from  room  to  room,  Mr.  Dobbs  in  the 
wake  of  the  chattering  little  man.  It  was  as  Mr.  Jones  had 
said.  Every  stick  of  furniture  in  the  cottage  was  assembled 
in  the  dining  room.  The  walls  were  bare;  the  house  was 
silent. 

Guided  by  the  instructions  in  Chapter  3,  Mr.  Dobbs  began 
to  search  for  clues.  But  contrary  to  all  precedent,  there  was 
not  a  foot  print  on  the  spick-and-span  floors,  not  a  finger  print 
on  the  furniture,  not  a  splash  of  blood  on  the  immaculate  walls. 
Then  he  tried  his  hand  at  deducting,  according  to  the  infallible 
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system  of  "back-tracing"  as  laid  down  in  Chapter  4.  The 
system  was  simple.  The  detective  had  only  to  evolve  all  the 
reasonable  hypotheses  he  could  think  of,  and  then  eliminate 
them  one  after  another,  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  right  one. 
With  patience  and  some  proficiency,  he  could  solve  any  mystery 
without  moving  from  the  spot. 

Since  no  foot  prints  disclosed  themselves  through  his  magni- 
fying glass,  Mr.  Dobbs  reasoned  it  was  evident  that  the  crooks 
were  exceptionally  clever  and  their  design  a  deep  one.  And 
since  the  dirt  had  been  removed  from  the  places  where  the 
carpets  had  lain,  and  from  every  nook  and  cranny,  it  was  pos- 
sible the  criminals  were  looking  for  some  small  object,  say  a — 
yes,  he  sat  up  at  once — yes,  a  jewel. 

"Ahefn  !"  he  shot  out  suddenly.    "What  is  you  occupation  ?" 

Mr.  Jones  dodged. 

"A — a  jeweler,  sir." 

"Have  you  happened  to  lose  a  jewel  here  in  the  house 
lately?" 

"Why,  yes — ^yes,  sir.  About  three  weeks  ago  I  brought  a 
ruby  home  to  show  to  Perunia,  and  somehow  I  misplaced  it 
that  night.    But — " 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Dobbs  excitedly.  "I  am  about  to  see  a 
great  light !" 

"But  I  found  it  next  morning,"  the  little  man  finished. 
Mr.  Dobbs  relaxed.    The  presence  of  the  other  seemed  to 
clog  up  his  thought  channels.    He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"Mr.  Jones." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"I  reckon  you  had  better  go  back  to  your  shop  for  the  rest 
of  the  day." 
"But,  sir—" 

"Yes.  Go  back  to  your  work.  Come  to  my  office  at  six 
this  evening.  Right  now  I  gotta  have  a  free  hand  to  examine 
the  scene  of  this  crime  again." 

"But  Perunia—" 

"No  buts.    Not  a  one." 

The  little  man  scuttled  out  of  the  front  door. 
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Mr.  Dobbs  scratched  his  bald  spot  with  slow,  dispirited 
motions.  Well,  he  would  try  another  hypothesis.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  Mrs.  Jones  was  gone,  having  either  left  of  her  own 
accord  or  having  been  carried  away.  He  ran  over  the  principal 
motives  that  could  have  actuated  the  crminals — ^theft,  revenge, 
jealousy,  love — there,  he  would  try  love.  H'm'm. 

The  tall,  blond  lover  knew  Mr.  Jones  was  away.  He  came 
around ;  he  begged  Mrs.  Jones  to  fly  with  him.  He  pled ;  he 
insisted.  Finally  she  relented.  They  fled  together.  But  the 
disarranged  house? 

Mr.  Dobbs  heaved  a  sigh.  Detecting  was  growing  harder 
every  day.  He  scratched  his  nose.  *'Back-tracing"  was  in- 
fallible ;  the  "Ten  Lessons"  said  so.  Perhaps  he  might  place 
the  blame  on  the  missing  cook.  But  maybe  he  would  have 
better  success  to  try  revenge  first. 

"Yes-s,"  he  mumbled  to  himself,  "Jones  would  have  an 
enemy.  A  dark-skinned  East  Indian  from  a  Maharajah's 
court  had  discovered  that  Jones  had  the  priceless  emerald. 
(The  necessary  adjunct  for  the  oriental  touch.) 

"Jones  cuts  up  the  emerald  for  trade  purposes ;  the  Indian 
seeks  revenge.  He  decides  to  kill  Mrs.  Jones,  the  apple  of  her 
husband's  eye  (another  oriental  touch).  He  waits  till  Jones 
leaves  town — comes  to  the  house — examines  the  front — creeps 
around  to  the  rear,"  Mr.  Dobbs  shivered,  "sees  Mrs.  Jones  in 
the  kitchen — slips  in — stabs  her." 

Mr.  Dobbs  jumped  at  the  vicious,  raucous  drone  of  a  blue- 
bottle fly. 

"Then  they'll  be  blood  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Lemme  look 
again."  Gun  in  hand,  he  stole  into  the  kitchen.  There !  He 
had  not  noticed  before,  but  the  floor  zvas  newly  washed;  the 
boards  were  still  damp.  He  knelt  and  examined  the  surface 
carefully.  And  there  he  found  the  faint  imprint  of  a  foot,  an 
amorphous  trace  such  as  might  be  made  by  a  loose  sandal — or 
an  old  overshoe. 

He  looked  about.  There  was  a  barely  discernible  trail 
leading  to  the  door.    He  followed  it. 

"Uh,  huh !" 
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The  back  porch  and  steps  were  also  damp  from  a  recent 
washing.  The  trail  led  down  the  steps.  But  on  the  hard  sur- 
face of  the  rear  walk  it  could  no  longer  be  seen.  And  Mr. 
Dobbs'  careful  searching  brought  to  light  nothing  save  a  num- 
ber of  carpets  hanging  on  a  line,  three  damp  cloths  (probably 
washed  after  being  used  to  wipe  up  the  blood),  a  mop,  and  a 
set  of  false  teeth. 

Mr.  Dobbs  discarded  everything  but  the  teeth  as  having  no 
bearing  on  the  case.  But  he  carried  the  teeth  into  the  kitchen, 
intending  to  have  Mr.  Jones  identify  them.  Down  on  his 
knees  he  went  again,  his  back  to  the  door,  in  an  endeavor  to 
determine  the  size,  weight,  age  nationality,  color  of  hair,  etc., 
of  the  criminal,  according  to  directions  in  the  "Ten  Lessons." 

And  as  he  knelt,  there  came  a  sound  that  swept  every  vestige 
of  color  from  his  face.  It  was  the  soggy  sqush !  sqush !  of 
heavy  footwear  on  the  rear  walk.  Up  the  steps  it  came,  onto 
the  porch — and  Mr.  Dobbs  leaped  to  his  feet  and  whirled 
around,  gun  in  hand,  to  face  a  large,  solid  Amazonian  appearing 
person  in  skirts. 

Arms  crossed  on  her  breast,  she  glared  at  him,  so  that  his 
remaining  courage  oozed  out,  leaving  him  a  close  approxima- 
tion of  a  jelly  fish. 

"And  who  are  you?"  she  demanded  belligerently.  "And 
what  are  you  doing  in  my  kitchen  ?" 

"Your — your  kitchen !" 

"You  bet  it's  my  kitchen.  Speak  up  before  I  call  the 
police." 

"Are  you  Mrs.  Jones  ?"  he  asked  faintly. 

"I  certainly  am.    Hurry  up.    Who  are  you  ?" 

Mr.  Dobbs  squirmed. 

"Oh,  I'm  the  gas  man,"  he  stammered.  "I  was  looking  for 
the  meter." 

"Funny  place,"  sniffing. 

"Ma'am,  may  I  ask  why — er — why  the  house  is  all  torn  up  ?" 
"I  don't  know  as  it's  any  of  your  business,  but  I've  been 
house  cleaning." 
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Like  the  quarry  slave,  Mr.  Dobbs,  unsustained  and  un- 
S'oothed  by  any  kind  of  trust,  wrapped  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
about  him  and  lay  down  to  pleasant  dreams,  as  our  old  friend 
Bill  Bryant  would  say.                             W.  R.  Bourne:. 
 o  

SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

Awake,  O  earth,  to  your  garments  of  green ; 

Put  on  the  glad  verdure  of  Spring. 
Let  shine  through  your  branches  the  shimmering  sheen, 

That  the  birds  may  be  bidden  to  sing. 

Arise  to  your  duties  to  men  and  to  beasts ; 

And  hearken  to  Nature's  loud  call. 
Renew  your  bright  promise  of  plenty  and  feasts — 

Of  riches  enon,  and  for  all. 

Sound  forth  to  the  heavens,  triumphant  and  loud, 

The  tidings  of  peace  and  good  will. 
Exalt  now  the  lowly  and  humble  the  proud ; 
At  fortune's  fount  give  them  their  fill. 

And  banish  forever  the  curses  of  war. 

Peal  out  the  sweet  anthems  of  peace. 
Awaken  the  hibernates.    Fling  out  afar 

The  message  that  never  shall  cease. 

Awake,  O  earth,  to  your  garments  of  green. 

Put  on  the  glad  verdure  of  Spring. 
Show  a  skeptical  world  what  it  often  has  seen — 

The  signs  that  an  April  doth  bring. 

C,  '22. 

 o  

THE  MUSINGS  OF  A  CLOUD 

Fm  jest  er  hobo  of  th'  elements, 
A-scurryin'  'round  th'  sky 
An'  eatin'  up  er  hundred  miles  er  day. 
Or,  maybe,  more'n  that — 
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Yes,  'tis  more — 'cause  sometimes  I  makes  good  speed. 

When'er  th'  win'  comes  snoopin'  'round, 

An'  guardin'  all  th'  heavens, 

/  hurries  on,  an'  don't  you  bet  I  hangs  erbout 

T'  git  all  blowed  t'  pieces. 

But  then,  when  days  is  peaceful,  warm,  an'  bright. 
Jest  look  at  how  I  loiters  on  my  way — 
An'  res'. 

I  likes  t'  lay  an'  res'  above  th'  worl' 
So  lazy-like ; 

'Cause  I'm  er  hobo  first  an'  las',  yer  see. 

All  of  th'  bodies  has  their  own  fixed  path — 

'Cept  me ;  I  roams  erbout  at  will. 

Yer  never  sees  me  tied  up  ter  no  work, 

Er-havin'  ter  be  sot  in  all  my  ways. 

I  loves  th'  freedom  of  the  skies ; 

I  loves  t'  roam  erbout, 

'Cause  deep  down  in  my  heart 

I'm  jest  er  hobo. 

J.  M.  C,  '22. 

 o  

"SI  MONUMENTUM  REQUIRIS— CIRCUMSPICE" 

A  plain,  gray  shaft  is  all  one  sees. 

When  from  the  winding  road  he  looks ; 

A  simple  thing  beneath  the  trees, 

As  from  his  mind  he  drops  his  books 
In  strolling,  in  a  peace  of  mind, 
'Mongst  shady  nooks. 

But  when  he  closer  views  the  stone, 
Th'  inscription  quickly  takes  his  eye ; 

Yet,  in  the  granite  shaft  alone 
He  sees  beneath  the  azure  sky 
No  great  decree  of  name  and  fame 
As  he  goes  by. 
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There's  just  a  simple  name  upon 
The  slab  of  rock — to  public  view — 

Upon  the  nether  side,  there  run 
The  names,  again,  of  only  two, 
With  mere  advice  to  look  around 
On  me — on  you. 

The  monument  is  not  the  rock 

Nor  any  one  of  many  men 
Who  passed  these  walls  into  the  block 

Of  hundreds — gone  without  a  stain ; 

But  old  traditions  rear  up  shafts 
Time  and  again. 

J.  M.  C. 

'  o  

NATURE'S  MIRROR 

I  can  but  love  where  love  is  all  supreme ; 

I  can  but  hate  where  hate  no  rival  knows ; 

Where  sunset  pink  adorns  the  fallen  snows 
And  shines  again  from  out  the  crystal  streams, 
Reflected  in  the  glory  of  its  gleam 

In  hues  that  with  their  radiance  shame  the  rose, 

I  can  but  see  the  sunset  as  it  glows 
As  if  it  were  the  essence  of  a  dream. 

When  nature  bears  the  all-pervading  stamp 
Of  genius,  mighty  in  its  scope  with  men, 

I  care  not  for  the  light  of  any  lamp 

Save  that  which  burns  within  my  breast,  again 

Reflecting  nature's  mood,  and  changing  too. 

When  nature  turns  my  thoughts  once  more  to  you. 

10-13-3. 
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JUST  BEFORE  THE  DAWN 

(An  Oration) 

"For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

E'RTAINLY  these  words  are  true,  especially  so  in 
regard  to  human  law  and  its  progress.  For  from 
the  crude  law  of  the  Teuton  savage  in  Central 
Europe  to  the  law  that  today  limits  armaments 
there  have  been  centuries  of  progress.  Holding 
this  progress  in  mind,  should  we  not  believe  that 
the  day  will  finally  come  when  the  law  that  has  been  governing 
the  relations  between  individuals  will  begin  to  settle  disputes 
between  nations?  Such  has  become  the  hope  of  miUions,  and 
but  yesterday  it  seemed  that  their  dream  was  about  to  come  true. 

In  1914  on  account  of  the  insane  desire  for  power  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Emperor,  the  dogs  of  war  were  loosed 
among  the  lilies  of  France.  In  their  baying  many  thought  that 
the  doom  of  civilization  was  heard.  It  seemed  that  the  ad- 
vance of  justice  and  peace  had  reached  its  culmination  and  that 
the  long  descent  had  begun.  To  call  the  minds  of  men  from 
this  dark  and  uncertain  prospect  a  leader  was  needed.  In  him 
must  be  the  foresight  of  the  statesman,  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
reformer,  the  irresistible  call  of  a  prophet,  eloquent  in  his  ap- 
peal, boundless  in  his  power  of  encouragement,  speaking  of 
ideals,  in  an  hour  of  sordid  realities,  and  pointing  the  sinking 
faith  of  mankind  to  the  dim  and  clouded  beacon  of  progress. 
And  through  the  clouds  of  war,  through  the  rising  mists  of  the 
Atlantic,  men  saw  the  prophetic  figure  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
turned  toward  them  in  sympathy  and  in  love. 

At  first,  gazing  on  the  struggle  in  Europe  as  an  awful  spec- 
tacle, we  did  not  perceive  how  vitally  it  concerned  us.  But 
attuned  by  Wilson  to  the  chord  of  humanity's  cry,  we  saw 
that  Europe  had  drawn  near  us,  that  what  was  her  battle  was 
our  battle,  that  when,  in  the  providence  of  God,  Civilization 
was  put  to  the  fiery  trial  we  could  not  be  failing.  Led  by 
the  matchless  inspiration  of  Wilson,  America  leaped  into  the 
fray,  because  we  felt  that  the  right  was  more  precious  than 
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peace,  and  because  we  knew  that  we  would  be  fighting  for 
"those  things  that  we  had  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts." 

The  entrance  of  America  into  the  war  was  followed  by  the 
defection  of  Russia.  German  soldiers  who  had  been  strug- 
gling among  the  far-stretching  frozen  marshes  of  Russia  now 
plunged  against  our  lines  on  the  Marne.  The  forces  of  the 
Allies  were  weakening,  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  but  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  were  tired  of  the  endless  roll 
of  the  cannonade,  tired  of  the  endless  waiting,  tired  of  a  war 
that  seemed  useless  to  them.  Without  something  to  inspire 
them  in  their  suffering,  they  could  not  hold  on.  Then  Wilson 
gave  to  men  an  ideal,  gave  a  promise  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace, 
gave  a  promise  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace.  And  the  great 
free  peoples  of  the  world  hurled  back  the  Germans  from  the 
soil  of  France,  and  man's  last  struggle  with  autocracy  was  won. 

There  was  something  at  once  grand  and  fearful  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Occupying 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  and  adoration  yet  accorded  to 
man,  he  carried  the  greatest  of  responsibilities.  But  his  popu- 
larity was  more  the  result  of  the  popularity  of  the  principles 
he  set  forth  than  it  was  of  a  personal  regard  for  him.  Thus, 
as  his  power  rested  on  the  strength  of  his  ideals,  his  rejection 
must  come  with  theirs. 

Tragical  it  was  that  the  moral  exaltation  of  the  world  be- 
gan to  vanish  with  the  flush  of  victory.  At  the  opening  of  the 
peace  conference  all  seemed  well.  But  as  days  went  by,  the 
atmosphere  changed;  instead  of  remaining  a  conference  of 
good  will,  it  became  a  conference  of  selfishness.  Instead  of  a 
peace  that  was  based  wholly  on  justice  and  right,  there  came 
forth  a  document  smirched  and  smeared  with  the  selfishness 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Had  Wilson  not  been  in  the  con- 
ference, what  the  final  result  would  have  been  we  cannot 
know.  But  almost  alone  he  swung  the  diplomats  of  Europe 
into  line  and  forced  them  to  write  the  spirit  of  Democracy 
into  parts  of  the  treaty,  to  safeguard  the  weak  and  down- 
trodden people  of  the  world;  secured  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.    And  so,  conscious  of  having  done  his 
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best,  of  having  obtained  the  greatest  good  possible,  although 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  expecting  the  deserved  thanks  and 
praise  of  a  grateful  and  loyal  people,  he  returned  home. 

To  review  the  events  that  followed  his  return  would  be 
useless.  They  are  too  fresh  in  our  memories  to  have  been 
forgotten ;  indeed,  were  they  far  removed  in  time  they  would 
still  remain  ever  fresh  as  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
so-called  Americans  could  go  in  shameless  and  willful  betrayal 
of  the  fellow-creatures.  Always  will  we  remember  how  the 
Senators  squibbled  and  squabbled  in  a  petty,  mean,  partisan 
spirit,  while  the  world  waited  for  them  to  act  upon  the  greatest 
issue  put  to  men  for  decision  since  the  French  Revolution. 
The  men  who  blocked  this  epochal  advance  in  such  a  way, 
who  thought  their  own  pride  and  honor  of  more  value  than 
the  welfare  of  humanity,  who  considered  the  preservation  of 
certain  minute  points  of  American  sovereignty  of  more  weight 
than  the  making  of  a  world-embracing  covenant  of  peace — so 
much  as  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  traitor  to  his  country  in  her 
greatest  need — just  so  much  were  they  traitors  to  humanity. 

Wilson  did  what  he  could — he  appealed  to  the  people.  Re- 
lying on  a  fundamental  belief  of  his  life,  that  the  people  event- 
ually reach  the  truth  of  an  issue,  it  was  with  a  great  degree 
of  confidence  that  he  undertook  his  speaking  tour  with  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  issue  squarely  before  the  voter.  But,  al- 
ready worn  out  by  his  exertions  abroad,  he  was  unequal  to  the 
task.  Unable  to  finish  his  tour,  broken  in  body  and  in  mind, 
repudiated  at  the  polls  by  those  in  whose  interest  he  had 
labored  and  from  whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  the  staunchest 
support,  unfairly  attacked  by  his  enemies,  with  the  whole  pur- 
pose and  object  of  his  life  apparently  destroyed — thus  he 
left  us;  he,  whom  nations  had  acclaimed,  left  us  with  "none 
so  poor  to  do  him  reverence." 

"On  those  whom  they  love,  the  gods  lavish  infinite  joys  and 
infinite  sorrows." 

Such  was  his  mission,  the  mission  of  a  man  who  has 
transcended  the  ordinary  bounds  of  human  achievement  and 
human  service.  He  came  as  a  prophet,  and  as  a  prophet  he  has 
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been  received.  If  to  gather  the  scattered  threads  of  human 
desire  and  forge  them  into  a  thunderbolt  that  strike  princes 
from  their  thrones;  if  to  touch  into  life  the  great  chord  to 
which  all  hearts  respond,  and  under  its  power  to  lead  men  to 
offer  their  blood  far  from  their  native  hearths  in  defence  of  an 
ideal ;  if  to  phrase  the  long-felt  needs  of  a  world  into  words 
of  power;  if  to  point  the  minds  of  men  from  an  age  of  selfish- 
ness to  that  time  when  they  * 'shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares"— if  that  be  the  mission  of  a  prophet,  then  surely  was 
Wilson  one. 

Because  he  was  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  day,  the  men 
of  his  age  have  failed  to  understand  him.  What  they  have 
been  unable  to  understand,  they  havq  chosen  to  revile.  They 
have  no  chord  in  their  breasts  that  can  respond  to  the  call 
of  his  devoted  and  unselfish  soul. 

When  Napoleon's  soldiers  were  bearing  the  negro  chief, 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  into  exile,  pointing  back  to  his  loved 
San  Domingo,  he  cried :  "You  think  that  you  have  rooted  up 
the  tree  of  liberty,  but  I  am  only  a  branch.  I  have  planted  the 
tree  itself  so  deep  that  ages  will  never  root  it  up."  So  Wilson, 
passing  out,  may  seem  to  have  failed.  But  he  has  planted  the 
roots  of  Universal  Peace  so  deep  that  they  can  never  die.  For 
buried  within  the  hearts  of  the  common  people  you  will  find 
them,  and  at  last  they  will  give  forth  to  the  light  a  tree  beauti- 
ful in  its  fruitage. 

So  in  the  confusion  and  turmoil  of  this  age  stands  the 
majestic  figure  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  surrounded  now  by  the 
clouds  of  prejudice  and  jealousy.  But  as  the  rising  sun  dispels 
the  mist  and  vapors  left  by  the  storm  and  kindles  all  into  a 
fresh  and  new-found  glory,  so  may  the  light  of  succeeding  ages 
pierce  the  clouds  around  the  brow  of  Wilson  and  reveal  to  a 
free  humanity  the  true  grandeur  and  the  true  majesty  of  his 
soul.  N.  W.  Bennett. 
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The  Furman  Echo  is  a  very  well  balanced  magazine.  Its 
poetry  is  good.  Its  essays  are  excellent,  and  its  short  stories, 
in  the  main,  are  worth  more  than  passing  notice.  The  sketch 
on  the  Works  and  Life  of  Hamlin  Garland  appeals  to  us  very 
much.  It  is  evidently  an  article  that  has  taken  considerable 
research  work  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  essay 
entitled,  "A  Biography  of  Sidney  Lanier,"  although  it  shows 
a  great  amount  of  work,  is  yet  just  a  little  tiresome  and  at 
times  long  drawn  out.  We  really  believe  that  the  subject  is 
much  too  large  to  be  covered  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  a 
college  magazine.  We  would  suggest  that  some  incident  in 
the  life  of  Lanier,  or  some  characteristic  of  his  works,  could 
much  more  easily  be  treated. 

The  two  short  stories  of  The  Echo  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  one  entitled  "The  Wild  Cat  of  Forest  Mountain" 
is  interesting  and  well  told.  However,  the  action  of  the  story 
is  much  too  rapid,  and  is,  in  a  slight  degree,  improbable.  A 
careful  study  of  Barbour's  story,  "The  Dub,"  would  give  any 
one  desiring  to  write  of  school  or  college  life  invaluable  aid. 
The  story,  "Caesar — The  Killer,"  is  worthy  of  notice  chiefly 
because  of  its  local  color.  It  seems  to  lack  a  continuous  thread 
of  interest.  It  might  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  prime 
essentials  of  story  writing  is  to  have  a  story  worth  telling. 
We  cannot  see  that  any  incident  in  this  story  is  worth  relating. 

We  notice  that  The  Echo  is  imitating  quite  a  number  of 
college  periodicals  by  including  in  its  Literary  Department  a 
one-act  play.  Very  few  college  students  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing anything  in  the  way  of  the  drama  that  is  either  inter- 
esting or  well  written.  The  skit,  "Just  Jim,"  has  no  qualifica- 
tions that  should  insure  its  publication  in  a  magazine  of  The 
Echo's  standing.    It  lacks  originality,  interest,  and  everything 
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that  may  be  termed  dramatic.  Taken  as  a  whole,  The  Echo 
is  well  worth  perusal.  W.  A.  L. 


The  Chkora  Magazine  of  February  is,  in  the  main,  a  well- 
developed  and  balanced  periodical.  The  poem,  "Night  in  the 
Hills,"  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  in  many 
a  day.  It  is  excellent  in  composition  and  subject  matter.  Most 
of  the  essays  smack  a  little  too  much  of  the  class  room  and 
not  enough  of  free  lance  college  journalism.  The  character 
sketch  of  Falstaff  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  essays.  The  author, 
we  believe,  would  have  written  a  much  more  interesting  com- 
ment upon  the  famous  comedian  of  Henry  IV  if  she  had  for  a 
moment  laid  aside  her  Shakespeare  and  had  written  without 
such  continuous  and  evident  reference  to  her  subject  matter. 
Another  essay  of  interest  is  'Woman  in  the  Literary  Sphere." 
Much  can  be  gained  in  the  way  of  information  by  its  perusal. 
The  short  story,  "To  Many  Sammies  for  Bide-A-Wee,"  is 
unusual  in  its  theme  and  interest.  We  believe  that  we  are  car- 
ried at  a  little  too  rapid  pace  throughout  the  story.  One  essen- 
tial of  the  modern  short  story  seems  to  be  rapid  movement, 
but  the  pace  of  this  story  is  a  little  too  swift,  judged  even  by 
the  modern  conception.  The  play,  entitled  "The  Romance  in 
Studies  and  Bells,"  is  at  times  clever  and  fascinating,  although 
it  is  lacking  in  dramatic  power.  W.  A.  L. 


It  has  been  said  that  great  literature  must  have  two  quali- 
ties :  namely,  great  ideas  and  worthy  expression  of  those  ideas. 
The  Erskinian  for  the  month  of  February  contains  several 
lofty  and  high  ideas,  but  the  language  and  style  are  not  as 
worthy  of  those  ideas  as  they  might  be. 

"The  Desert  Decides"  is  the  better  of  the  two  stories  in  this 
issue.  It  has  a  well-defined  and  a  well-planned  plot,  but  it  is 
not  developed  as  well  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  conversa- 
tion. Instead,  the  author  uses  indirect  discourse,  which  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  a  vital  part  of  the  story. 
Here,  as  usual,  is  that  lack  of  a  definite  setting  which  must  be 
given  in  every  perfect  story. 
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''A  Life  Contract"  is  a  very  poor  piece  of  work.  The  title 
tells  the  whole  story  at  once.  "Since  the  title  is  the  first  thing 
we  know  about  the  story,  it  ought  to  be  attractive  to  make  us 
want  to  know  more.  For  this  reason,  it  should  not  be  too 
specific."  On  the  other  hand,  the  title  should  not  be  too  vague. 
It  should  be  between  these  two  extremes,  containing  a  hint  of 
what  is  to  happen  without  telling  all  of  the  story  at  the  very 
beginning.  This  article  is  more  of  a  plot  outline  with  a  few 
incidents  thrown  in  here  and  there,  than  it  is  a  complete  story 
having  life  and  reality. 

The  author  of  "Expediency"  has  justly  been  aroused  to 
point  out  some  of  the  evils  in  our  modern  civiHzation.  When 
he  comes  to  the  question,  "Does  the  end  justify  the  means?" 
he  takes  a  side  which  is  contrary  to  some  of  the  leading  writers 
on  ethical  problems.  If  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  point 
out  mere  existing  evils,  it  is  a  success ;  but  if  it  is  an  argument 
on  that  general  question  concerning  the  end  and  the  means, 
then  it  will  have  to  be  rewritten  in  a  more  logical  and  con- 
vincing manner. 


In  addition  to  the  magazines  mentioned  above,  we  wish  to 
thank  the  following  for  exchanging  with  us :  Pasquino,  The 
Erothesian,  The  Bashaba,  The  Criterion,  The  Newherry 
Stylus,  The  Concept',  The  Carolinian,  The  Wake  Forest  Stu- 
dent, The  Clemson  Chronicle,  The  Winthrop  Journal,  The 
Emory  Phoenix,  The  Orion,  The  Columbian,  The  Scribbler, 
and  The  Right  Angle. 


Since  this  is  the  last  number  of  The  Journal  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  present  stafif,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  con- 
nection with  the  policy  that  has  been  followed  by  this  Depart- 
ment. First,  however,  I  wish  to  thank  the  following  men  for 
the  help  which  they  have  given  us:  Mr.  W.  R.  Bourne,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Leath,  Mr.  J.  M.  Clarkson,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Schumpert. 
The  Journal  would  have  felt  very  keenly  the  absence  of  the 
articles  produced  by  these  men. 
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Our  policy  in  offering  criticism  of  our  exchnages  has  been 
to  state  frankly  and  sincerely  the  facts  as  we  saw  them.  When 
we  found  points  worthy  of  praise  in  articles,  when  we  found 
mistakes  and  errors,  we  told  of  both,  and  in  each  instance  we 
not  only  stated  that  certain  articles  or  parts  of  articles  were 
good  or  bad,  but  we  also  tried  to  give  specific  facts  which 
brought  out  our  statements.  Too  often,  our  Exchange  De- 
partments have  been  given  over  to  flattery  and  contained  noth- 
ing but  bouquets  for  all.  Such  has  been  the  character  of  the 
criticism  and  such  has  been  expected.  To  such  an  extent  has 
this  policy  prevailed  that  our  Exchange  columns  have  been 
called  "A  Department  of  Mutual  Admiration."  In  disgust  of 
that  kind  of  policy  and  in  an  attempt  to  live  down  that  name, 
we  may  have  gone  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  However,  all 
criticism  offered  by  The  Journal  has  been  given  not  in  a 
spirit  of  contempt  or  fault-finding,  but  in  sincere  desire  to 
help.  We  have  called  attention  rather  sharply  at  times  to 
mistakes  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  eliminated  in  the  fu- 
ture. College  students  should  have  reached  the  stage  when 
they  are  trying  to  find  out  the  truth  in  all  things,  although 
the  truth  often  hurts.  Unless  we  intend  to  take  our  Exchange 
Departments  seriously,  let  us  do  away  with  them  entirely  and 
openly  admit  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  when  we 
can  broadly  and  open-mindedly  write  criticisms  of  ourselves. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  of  the  magazines  which  have  ex- 
changed with  us  during  the  past  year.  Remembering  that  the 
work  was  that  of  college  students,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  whole, 
it  has  been  good  and  in  some  cases  excellent.  But  it  is  only 
by  comparing  and  judging  our  work  by  that  which  is  better 
and  that  which  is,  produced  by  those  better  versed  in  the  art 
than  we  are,  that  we  can  hope  to  improve  our  work.  Often 
work,  which  by  itself  was  fine,  became  imperfect  when  the 
comparison  was  made.  We  hope  that  all  have  accepted  our 
suggestions  and  criticisms  in  the  sincere  spirit  in  which  they 
were  given,  and  we  assure  all  that  we  have  always  been  ready 
to  receive  criticisms  of  The  Journal  given  in  a  similar  spirit. 

Edwin  C.  Kirkland,  Exchange  Editor. 
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WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  ABOUT  US 
This  is  an  age  of  specialization,  and  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  creeping  into  our  college  publications.  Our  own  Emory 
Phoenix  attempted  a  recent  issue  devoted  entirely  to  poetry; 
other  magazines  have  done  similar  things.  And  now  our  at- 
tention is  called  to  The;  Wofford  Journal  for  February,  an 
edition  composed  entirely  of  short  stories — and  good  ones,  too. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  a  detailed  discussion,  but  in  passing 
let  us  say  that  we  consider  the  stories  entitled  "In  Quest  of  a 
Friend"  and  "The  End  of  the  Earth*'  as  the  best  in  this  issue. 
Good  short  stories  are  always  well  received,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  The  Journal  is  laying  this  stress  on  them  in  a 
special  issue. — The  Emory  Phoenix. 

The  Wofford  College  Journal,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  gave 
us  a  delightful  hour.  It  has  a  literary  excellence  that  is  very 
striking.  Its  Exchange  Department  is  the  best  we  have  ever 
read  in  amateur  journalism,  for  its  editor  reads  with  keen 
understanding  and  fine  appreciation  the  papers  that  come  in 
from  the  outside  world.  There  is  a  name  in  its  pages,  too, 
that  we  shall  not  forget,  Bertrand  Ramsay.  His  little  char- 
acter study,  "A  Buckeye  in  France,"  is  touched  with  the  skill 
of  a  short  story  writer,  and  his  poem,  "Cinders,"  is  such  rare 
and  illusive  philosophy,  such  suggestive  imagery  that  its 
stanzas  haunt  our  fancy. — Pasquino,  Potomac  State  School, 
Keyser,  W.  Va. 


The  Journal,  the  monthly  literary  magazine  published  by 
the  students  of  Wofford  College,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
the  year  1888.  Following  composed  its  first  stafif:  Editor- 
in-chief,  E.  D.  Smith,  now  United  States  Senator  from  South 
Carolina;  literary  editors,  E.  D.  Mouzon,  now  a  Bishop  of 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  and  W.  P.  Few,  President 
of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  alumni  editor,  A.  M. 
Muckenfuss,  consulting  chemist  with  The  DuPont  Company, 
formerly  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  University  of  Arkansas,  and  Emory  University; 
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local  editor,  J.  M.  Workman,  now  President  of  Henderson- 
Brown  College,  Arkansas ;  business  manager,  J.  Wright  Nash, 
distinguished  lawyer  and  man  of  outstanding  leadership  in  all 
good  causes,  whose  untimely  death  a  few  years  ago  is  still 
mourned  by  the  people  of  Spartanburg. 

A  United  States  Senator,  two  college  presidents,  a  distin- 
guished scientist,  a  great  lawyer,  and  a  Bishop  of  the  church ! 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  the  after-prominence  of  the  students 
who  composed  the  staff  of  the  first  Wofford  College 
Journal.  It  is  an  interesting  speculation  if  any  college  or 
institution  in  the  country  can  better  this  record— The  Spar- 
tanburg Herald. 


Wofford  College  Journal  (February).— This  is  a  Short 
Story  issue.  There  is  one  poem  that  managed  to  creep  in 
among  the  products  of  the  pens  of  budding  geniuses,  *'The 
Fo'teenth,"  which  is  especially  good. 

The  short  stories  are,  as  a  whole,  above  the  average  that 
appear  in  the  various  magazines.  Being  exclusively  a  short 
story  issue  possibly  brought  this  about. 

We  liked  "The  End  of  the  Earth"  best.— Carolinian. 


The  Wofford  College  Journal  contains  an  idea  that  ap- 
peals to  us— a  Short  Story  number.  "Bridges  and  Boots"  is  a 
somewhat  overdrawn  love  scene.  The  odd  twist  of  circum- 
stances in  "In  Quest  of  a  Friend"  lends  attraction  to  the 
story. — The  Clemson  Chronicle. 


Come  to— 

Ligon  s  Drug  Store 

i 

/or  Courteousness^  Service  and  Good 
Treatment 

Prescription  Specialist 

Pure  Dru^s  -  Best  Toilet 
Articles  -  Safety  Razors 
and  Blades  to  Fit  All 
Safety  Razors   :    :    :  : 

Kx elusive  Agents  for  

Eastman  Kodaks  and  Films 
Whitman's  Candies  -^n^^F 

When  you  send  HER  Whitman's 
you  have  sent  the  best. 

Largest  and  Best  Assorted 
Stock  of  Fountain  Pens  and 
Eversharp  Pencils  in  the  City 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  you 

Ligon  s  Drug  Store 

Phones  30  and  3 1 


Everything  m  DRUGS,  SODAS,  CIGARS 
but  especially  for  f 

Norris  Candies,  Ansco  Cameras,  Waterman's  and  Parker 
Fountain  Pens,  Eversharp  Pencils,  and  a  select  assortment  of 
Stationery.   Yours  for  Quality  and  Service, 

WILSON'S  DRUG  STORE 

THE  REXALL  STORE 
1 52  W.  Main  St.     OPEN  ALL  NIGHT     Spartanbnrg,  S.  C. 


J.  F.  MANNING 


Portrait  Pfiotograpfier 


1151/2  W.  Main  St.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


University  of  South  Carolina 

FOUNDED  BY  THE  STATE  IN  1801  IN  THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
The  University  is  organized  with  the  following  divisions: 
I.    SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 
II.    SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 
III.    GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  with  advanced  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

IV.  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  leading  to  the  C.  E.  degree. 

V.  SCHOOL  OF  LAW,  with  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
VI.    SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Next  session  opens  September  20,  1922. 
Eor  Catalog  and  Information  address, 

W.  S.  CURRELL,  President,       -       -       Columbia,  S.  C. 


WOFFORD  STUDENTS- 


Gel  your  Shoes  at  "The  Shoe  Store,"  where  you 
can  be  properly  fitted  in  the  BEST  OF  SHOES,  and 
where  your  patronage  will  be  appreciated. 

"THE  SHOE  STORE" 

WRIGHT-SCRUGGS  SHOE  CO. 


Make 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernhardt 

"PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Smith  s  Shoe  Store 

212  West  Main  Street 

Your  Shoe  Store 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Near  the  Cleveland  Hotel 

Wofford  College 

HENRY  N.  SNYDER,  LL  D.,  Litt.  D.,  President 


All  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  Degree.  Fourteen  Professors. 
Departments :  Ethics,  Religious  Education,  Astronomy,  Math- 
ematics (pure  and  applied),  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  and 
Geology,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  German  and  French,  History 
and  Economics.  J.  B.  Cleveland  Science  Hall,  Whitefoord 
Smith  Library.  Carlisle  Hall,  a  magnificent  new  Dormitory. 
Athletic  Grounds. 

Next  Session  Begins  September  15,  1922 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address  the  President, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


The  Man  Who  Asks  for  Your  Trade  Should  Get  It 


IF  IT  BE  A  READY-MADE 
WEAR  


Kuppenheimer 


If  it  be  a  Madc-to-Order,  £4  11  n-ipj,  0  n„ 
It  should  be  made  by        LUi  ft  1  I  Iu6  06  uDi 

CHICAGO 

PRICE'S 


THE  DuPRE 

Book  Store 

THE  URGEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  SOUTH 

CAROLINA 


Students  Cordially  Welcomed 

Wofford  Students  Patronize  Wofford  Advertisers 


COLLEGE  AMUSEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 
—  THE  HOME  OF  — 

PARAMOUNT  PICTURES 

WOFFORD  STUDENTS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

SNAPPY  SHOES  FOR 
YOUNG'  MEN 


NISSEN'S  SHOE  STORE 


ELMER'S  CAJVDY 

GOODNESS  KNOWS  THEY'RE  GOOD 


CIGARS,  TOBACCOS,  SODA,  LUNCHES 


NEXT  TO  TURNER'S 


120  EAST  MAIN  STREET 


Meet  Your  Friends  at  SPROTT'S 
 — PHONE  56  


WOFFORD 
CASH  STORE 

YELLOW  EXAM.  PADS, 
FINE  STATIONERY, 
HOT  AND  COLD  LUNCHES, 
CIGARS,  TOBACCO, 
FRUITS,  CANDIES, 
AND  SUNDRIES. 

N.  Church  and  College  Sts. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  BUSINESS.  CALL 
AGAIN. 


LET  THE 

Students' 

» 

Pressing  Club 

DO  IT 

R.  L  CROSBY,  Mgr. 

A.  LEVIN 

HNE  TAILORING 

Suits  made  to  order,  $35.00 
and  up.  Altering,  Repairing 
and  Pressing.    :    :    :  : 


117  N.  Church  St.  Phone  896 


ASK  FOR 

quality 

ICE  CREAM 

Made  in  Spartanburg 
Phones  1553  and  684 

GOLDBERG'S 


CLOTHIERS 

AND 
FURNISHERS 

J^ontgomery 
& 

Crawford 

Hardware,   Mill  Suj^fies 
ana  MacTi  inert/ 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 


J.  H.   S.  PEARSON,  Grocer 

Fruits,  Pies,  Candies,  Milk,  Sodas  and  Lunches 
Ice  Cream  in  Season 

WOFFORD  BOYS  WELCOME 

Between  Calhoun  and  College  Streets 


Journal  Ads  VIZiJJ  Bring  Results 


Show  Your  College  Spirit 


6'  T 


w 


142  Spring  Street 
Phone  363 


Meet  me  at  the 


Restaurant 


132  N.  Church  Street 


Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


THE  YOUNG  MAN'S 
DRUG  STORE 

A  complete  line  of  Toilet 
Goods  and  Remedies  to  meet 
your  every  requirement. 

Henry's  Drug 
Store 

"WE'LL  DEUVER  IT" 
PHONE  462 


AGENT  FOR- 

ADLER  COLLEGIAN 
SUITS  AND 
OVERCOATS 

Boys,  make  our  store  your  headquarters.  We  carry  a 
full  line  of  high  grade  Clothing,  Shirts,  Neck  Ties,  etc. 

WE  CASH  WOFFORD  STUDENTS'  CHECKS 

IT  PAYS  TO  TRADE  AT 


118  East  Main  Street 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


ITS  INFLUENCE 


A  strong,  progressive  Bank  wields  a  powerfol  in- 
fluence in  the  business  affairs  of  a  community.  It  is 
gratif ymg  to  know  that  the  aims  and  efforts  of  our 
officers  and  directors  are  so  generaUy  understood, 
and  so  thoroughly  appreciated. 

CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK 

U.  8.  DEPOSITARY 


SPARTANBURG'S  BEST 
CLOTHING  STORE 

GREENEWALD'S 

105-107  WEST  MAIN  STREET 


NEW  YORK  SHOE  REPAIR  SHOP 

SHOES  REPAIRED 
WHILE  YOU  WAIT 

BEST  WORK  AND  LEATHER  AT  CUT  PRICES 
RUBBER  HEELS  A  SPECIALTY 
We  Dye  Any  Color  Shoes  and  Clean  White  Kid  Shoes 
Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

Phone  1985 

103  E.  Main  Street  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


THE  ELITE 

CANDIES,  SODAS 
ICE  CREAM  AND  LUNCHES 

WELCOME  WOFFORD  BOYS 
MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS  AT 

THE  ELITE 


1 


